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PREFACE. 



That the prose writings of Milton ought to be 
better known, is generally admitted. If testimony to 
this effect were needed, we should find it in the extract 
from Macaulay on the title-page. Let us further 
quote that of Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, who 
says : — " There is much reason for regretting that the 
prose works of Milton, where, in the midst of much 
that is coarse and intemperate, passages of such 
redeeming beauty occur, should be in the hands of 
so few readers, considering the adva^tage which 
might be derived to our literature from the study 
of their original and nervous eloquence." But it 
ought to be added, that Milton's prose works can 
never be widely popular (in the common sense of that 
term) as a whole. This for many reasons. First, he 
makes too great a demand upon his readers. His 
prose, like his poetry, is full of recondite allusions, 
suggested by his vast and various learning. The 
whole range of existing literature was at his com- 
mand, — Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, had yielded up to him their rich stores. He 
seems as fiimiliar with the obscurest writers in each of 
these languages as with those which are quoted as 
classics. Not a monkish chronicler, nor a Byzantine 
relater of Imperial gossip, is unknown to him. The 
ordinary reader becomes bewildered, amongst argu- 
ments and illustrations so recondite as these. Then, 
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his style, rich, glowing, and eloquent as it is, is by no 
means an easy one to follow. His sentences are long, 
intricate, and involved. The attention of the reader 
must never flag for an instant, or he will miss the train 
of thought. This applies to all the English prose of that 
day. It had not yet run clear and pellucid. It was like 
the mountain streams in auriferous regions, which hold 
in their dark-brown waters grains of gold; farther from 
their source, they will have deposited their mud, — 
and their gold too. The very richness of Milton's 
imagination increases the difficulty of following him. 
"Full minds ovei-flow in long sentences, and in the 
moment of inspiration, when thick-coming thoughts 
and images crowd upon them, will often pour them 
forth in splendid confusion, dazzling to common 
readers, but kindling to congenial spirits." And yet 
further it must be added, that the controversies in 
which he engaged have to some extent become obso- 
lete, and have to a great extent shifted their ground. 
Questions which, in his day, were hotly debated, — ^the 
liberty of the press, for instance, or the Divine right 
of kings, and the doctrine of passive obedience, — ^are, 
in our day, regarded as settled beyond dispute. Other 
topics, which ai*e still mb lite, have so changed their 
position and the grounds upon which they are dis- 
cussed, that Milton's arguments, which went straight 
to the point at the time he urged them, would now, if 
reproduced, be altogether beside the mark. Such 
discussions as these have a historical interest, and to 
the student possess a permanent value : to the general 
reader they prove only a hindrance and incumbrance. 
Fully admitting, then, the validity of the objections 
commonly taken to the publication of a volume of 
selections, as giving only the disjecta merribra of an 
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Author, yet, in the endeavour to popularise the prose 
writings of Milton, this seems the only course which 
offers a prospect of succesa 

In the preparation of such a volume as the present, 
it is impossible to adopt any method which shall be 
quite free from objection. I might have given a few 
of the more important treatises at length, without 
omission or curtailment. This seemed undesirable, 
because in that case much must have been inserted 
which, for the reason assigned, has lost its interest to 
the general reader; and much must, from want of 
space, have been omitted, which ought to appear. 
There was therefore no alternative left but to reject 
this method, and to adopt the principle of giving 
selections from his various works. Two methods of 
arrangement for such selections were possible. One 
was to classify the passages according to their subjects, 
giving in each chapter a series of extracts bearing upon 
one point. But by following this course, the volume 
would simply have contained a collection of Milton's 
thoughts on different matters, and would have failed 
to afford a history of his mind. The plan which I 
have followed, and which I trust will be found accept- 
able, is this : — I have arranged the treatises in their 
chronological order, so that the progress of Milton's 
opinions will be evident by a comparison of the various 
passages. To each treatise I have prefixed a brief 
introduction, narrating the circumstances which called 
it forth, and giving such a summary of its contents 
as may serve to suggest the connection and logical 
sequence of the extracts which follow. The passages 
selected have been such as seemed to claim it, either 
by their intrinsic excellence, or as bearing on the 
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controversies of the present day, or as illustrative of 
Milton's character. A few notes have been added, to 
explain obsolete and technical terms or allusions which 
might perplex the reader who is familial* only with his 
own language; these, however, are as few and brief as 
possible. In a veiy few cases I have ventured to change 
a word in the text, when such change would diminish 
the obscurity of a sentence, and render it more readily 
intelligible. A topical index at the end of the volume 
will facilitate reference to any subject discussed in the 
passages selected. 

A republication of the prose writings of our great 
poet seems specially appropriate to the present year. 
We are celebrating the Bicentenary of that act of 
fidelity to conscience when two thousand clerg3nnen, 
on "Black Bartholomew," gave up everything for 
Christ and His truth; with Milton, "thinking it 
better to prefer a blameless silence, before the sacred 
office of speaking bought and begun with servitude 
and forswearing." He took no direct part in the con- 
troversies about the Act of Uniformity; but it was 
because he had previously discussed the questions at 
issue, and needed not to repeat what he had already 
written. He had anticipated aU that could be said on 
the subject, and had passed on to other tasks and 
higher themes. I can hold out no hope that this 
volume of Selections from his writings will prove 
light and easy reading; but I am quite sure that 
whoever brings to its perusal a mind awake to the 
perception of beauty, and diligent in the search for 
truth, will find both in unsurpassed profusion. 

S. MANNING. 

Frome, Maifi 1862. 
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MEMOIR. 



" Though there were many clever men in England 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
there were only two minds which possessed the imagi- 
native faculty in a very eminent degi-ee. One of these 
minds produced the Paradise Lost, the other the 
PilgHm's Progress.''* It needed all Macaulay's courage 
thus to place the Anabaptist tinker of Bedford Gaol 
side by side with the sublimest of poets, who shares 
with Dante and Homer an unquestioned supremacy 
in the realm of song. The present volume brings 
these two illustrious names together under another 
aspect. By publishing selections from the prose works 
of Milton, in a series which takes its name from 
Bunyan, we associate them in theii* religious character 
and beliefs. Without pretending for a moment that 
Milton's theological opinions were in strict accordance 
with those commonly held in our churches : admitting 
that in some points he diverged widely from us : it is 
yet claimed, that the general doctrinal agreement was 
such, that we are warranted in including the writings 
of Milton in the Bunyan Library. The evidence in 
support of this assertion will be found in the following 
pages, and will be discussed at the close of this intro- 
ductory Memoir. 

Eighty years ago, Johnson, in his Lives of the 



Macaulay, in Ediiiburijli lievkw^ Dec, 1830. 
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British Poets, says that the biography of Milton has 
been written in so many forms, that a new Memoir is 
needless ; and assigns the necessity of preserving the 
uniformity of the edition as the only reason for 
writing it again. Biographies of Milton have multi- 
plied greatly since his time, and his reason for not 
writing another would hold good, with even greater 
force, at the present day. But since it is thought that 
some Memoir ought to be prefixed to this volume, I 
will make it as brief as possible. 

John Milton was bom in his father's house, at the 
sign of the Spread Eagle, Bread Street, London, at 
half-past six in the morning of Dec. 9th, 1608. The 
laborious researches of Mr. Masson have added but 
little to our knowledge of his ancestry. The name 
appears amongst the gentry of England so far back as 
the fom-teenth century, and turns up once or twice 
during the Wars of the Roses. Those who are interested 
in heraldry may care to know, that the Oxfordshire 
branch, to which our poet belonged, received from the 
Garter King-at-Arms confirmation of right to bear 
the following arms : — " Ai'gent, a double-headed eagle, 
displayed Gules, beaked and membered azure; with 
crest, viz., out of a wreath, a lion's gamb, couped and 
erect, azure, grasping an eagle's head, erased Gules." 
These arms were borne by Milton himself, as is 
attested by two of his seals yet in existence. His 
grandfather was under-ranger of Shotover Forest, and 
was so zealous a Catholic that, on his son, then at the 
University of Oxford, becoming a Protestant, he forth- 
with disinherited him. The young man, on this change 
of fortune, quitted the university, went to London, 
and commenced practice as a scrivener, in which pro- 
fession he appears to have succeeded in gaining the 
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confidence of his clients, and in acquiring for himself 
a moderate fortune. His wife was probably a Brad- 
shaw; and* may have been connected with the illus- 
trious man who presided over the tribunal which con- 
demned Charles the First to death.* The poet speaks 
of her with fervent affection, as "a most excellent 
mother, distinguished by her charities to the poor in 
the neighbourhood." The worthy scrivener of Bread 
Street was a man of literary culture, and an enthusi- 
astic lover of music. In his own day, he enjoyed 
considerable eminence as a musical composer. One 
piece, of forty parts, was dedicated by him to a Polish 
prince, who rewarded the composer with a gold chain 
and medal. In a volume of madrigals, by those 
" famous artists " Wilbye, Ford, Orlando Gibbons, and 
others, his name appears as the composer of one or 
two. Several tunes in Kavenscroft's collection of 
psalms, were likewise by him. Amongst these, York 
and Norwich held their place in popular estimation, as 
prime favourites, for many years, and are not yet quite 
forgotten. Milton thus inherited from his father that 
delicate sense of harmony, which is strongly displayed 
in all his poetry ; and that love of music, to which he 
often refers in his writings, and which solaced many 
dark and weary hours of his later life. 

The parish church of the Milton family was All- 
hallows, Bread Street. Here the worthy scrivener 
attended, and his children were christened. The 
minister during Milton's childhood, youth, and early 
manhood, was the Eev. Eichard Stock, who is described 
as "a zealous Puritan," "a constant, judicious, and 



* See the eulogium of Bradshaw by Milton, in his Second Defence 
of the People of England, p. 205. 
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religious preacher," and a bold, energetic man. The 
halls of many of the city companies were within the 
precincts of his parish, and he had sufficient influence 
with the livery-men to induce them to change the day 
for their banquets from Monday to Tuesday, so as to 
avoid the profanation of the Sabbath by the work of 
preparation. In the early period of his ministry, 
preaching the open-air sermon at Paul's Cross, he took 
occasion to denounce some acts of civic injustice, and 
was called a greenhead for his pains. In after years, 
when preaching before the Lord Mayor, he reverted to 
the old grievance, saying, that " a greyhead should 
now repeat what a greenhead had said before." He 
was not only a very able preacher but an indefatigable 
pastor, labouring with great assiduity in his own 
parish ; saying, that it was " more comfortable to him 
to win one of his parishioners than twenty others." 
It is of special interest, in connection with this 
biography, to note that the good man took a deep 
interest in the young of his flock, and had a remark- 
able gift for attracting and interesting them. He 
became the minister of AUhallows in the year 1610, 
John Milton being then two years old, and remained 
so till his death, in 1626,* when the youthful poet had 

* Mr. Masson, to whose indefatigable researches into the early life 
and ancestry of Milton we are indebted for these particulars, gives 
us the following quaint inscription from Mr. Stock's tombstone, 
placed in the church by his parishioners two years after his death. 

" Thy lifeless trunke (O Reverend Stocke), 
Like Aaron's rod, sprouts out again ; 
And, after two full winters past, 
Yields blossoms and ripe fruits amain. 

" For why? This work of piety, 
Performed by some of thy flockc, 
To thy dead corpse and sacred ume, 
Is but the fruitc of this old Stocke." 
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been a year at Cambridge. We may fairly assiime 
that the devoted pastor would be a frequent visitor at 
the house of his wealthy neighbour, the puritan 
scrivener of Bread Street, and that he would some- 
times bring there " his most intimate friend," Oataker, 
minister of Kotherhithe, who was deservedly regarded 
as one of the most learned, able, and devout of the 
puritan clergy. Here they would meet Lowndes, 
Lane, Wilbye, Ford, Orlando Gibbons, and other poets 
and musicians of the day. From the one class ol 
guests, the boy would acquire those literary tastes, and 
that musical and artistic culture, — ^from the other, the 
stern, puritanic virtue and piety, — which were so 
wonderfully combined in his character. 

John Milton seems to have given very early indica- 
tions of his genius. At the age of ten he had already 
begun to write poetry; and his father, as though with 
a presentiment of the future greatness of his son, had 
his portrait painted by ComeHus Jansen, the most 
eminent artist of his day. This portrait, which still 
exists,* shows a child with a simple and pleasing, 
though somewhat serious expression of face, fine full 
expressive eyes, auburn hair, a large, compact, well- 
shaped head, and clear fair complexion. He is dressed, 
with puritanical primness and precision, in the singu- 
larly ungraceful costume of the period. His first tutor 
was Thomas Young, a Scotchman, and a prominent 
Presbyterian minister. How the tutor and pupil came 
together again in after years, in connection with the 
Sinectymnuus Controversy, will be found recorded in 
the proper place."f- He always spoke of his tutor with 



* In the iJossession of Eclgar Disney, Esq. , of the Hyde, Ingatestone, 
Essex. 



t Page 66. 
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affectionate respect, and kept up a correspondence 
with him till his death. Under the tutorship of 
Young he made great progress. He himself tells us, 
that at twelve years of age his appetite for knowledge 
was so voracious that he hardly ever left his studies 
or went to bed before midnight. Aubrey, who probably 
derived his information from Milton's younger brother, 
Christopher, confirms this, and adds, that "his father 
ordered the maid to sit up for him." We have no 
precise indication of the age at which Young ceased to 
be tutor to the boy-poet : it was certainly prior to the 
year 1623, when, at the age of fifteen, Milton entered 
St. Paul's school, of which Mr. Gill was then head- 
master, and his son, Alexander, usher. Here he per- 
fected his knowledge of Latin, and made considerable 
progress in Greek, Hebrew, French, and Italian. It 
was, too, at this early age, that he made his first 
permanent contribution to our literature. His para- 
phrases of the hundred and fourteenth, and hundred 
and thirty-sixth Psalms, were composed at this time. 
The latter of these, beginning — 

**Let US, with a gladfiome mind, ' 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind," 

holds its place in our selections of hymns, and is 
deservedly a favourite in all our congregations. Some 
of the couplets, which are omitted from our hymn- 
books, possess great vigour and picturesque beauty; 
for instance, the following: — 

'*He caused the golden-tressed son 
All the day long his course to run. . . . 
He, with thunder-clasping hand, 
Smote the first-bom of Egypt's land. . . . 
And in despite of Pharaoh fell, 
He brought from thence His Israel. . . . 
The ruddy waves He cleft in twain, 
Of the Erythrean main. . . . 
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The floods stood still like walls of glass, 
While the Hebrew bands did pass: . . . 
* , But full soon they did devour 

The tawny king, with all his power." 

Epithets such as these need not sue in formd 
pauperis, or plead the youth of their author, in abate- 
ment of sentence upon them. They may stand upon 
their own merit, and claim a favourable verdict. 

After remaining at St. Paul's school for two years, — 
where he made the acquaintance of Carlo Diodati, 
which ripened into a warm and lasting affection, — ^he, 
in his seventeenth year, commenced his university 
career at Christ College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted Febi-uary 12th, 1624-5. The master was 
Dr. Thomas Bainbrigge ; and Joseph Meade, — ^the well- 
known commentator on the Apocalypse, — one of the 
senior fellows. Johnson's statement, that "there is 
reason to suspect that he was regarded in his college 
with no great fondness," is supported by evidence ; 
but the malicious glee with which he asserts that 
Milton " suffered the public indignity of corporal cor- 
rection," overshoots the mark. There is the strongest 
possible negative evidence against it; and the state- 
ment rests solely on the authority of that credulous 
gossip — ^Aubrey: "roving and maggotie-headed," as 
Wood describes him, and abounding in "folliries and 
misinformations." That he fo\md himself ill at ease 
in the university, is probable enough. Gibbon, Words- 
worth, and many more of our foremost men had 
similar experience. Unpopularity and disfavour, it 
should be remembered, may arise from the unworthi- 
ness either of the constituency or of the candidate. 
That " no man is a hero to his valet," has passed into 
a proverb : on which Carlyle remarks, " so much the 
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worse for the valet ;" and argues, that the fault lies not 
in the hero's want of heroism, but in the valet's want 
of appreciation. We can only see in proportion to our 
faculty of vision. The apostle, speaking on behalf of 
the Church, explains upon this principle its non-recog- 
nition by the world, saying, " The world knoweth us 
not, because it knew Him not." And our Lord teaches 
the same truth, when He forewarns His disciples, — "If 
ye were of the world, the world would love his own; 
but because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you." 
Unpopularity, then, is no proof of demerit. Under 
certain circumstances, it may be the very reverse. 
When we remember what Milton was, and what the 
authorities in Church and State then were, can we 
wonder that he was regarded with disfavour? How 
could a pure, ethereal, fearless soul like his, with its 
scorn of sensuality, superstition, and conventionalisms, 
be expected to find favour or peace in the society of 
the university men of that day ! 

The history of his residence at Cambridge is obscure. 
In his college exercises, published for the first time 
in English by Mr. Masson, he speaks of the bitter 
hostility with which many of his fellow collegians 
regarded him, and intimates that, whilst he was de- 
cidedly unpopular with the great majority, there were 
some who wished him well, and were his fast friends. 
He assigns as one cause of these " private grudges," on 
the part of his associates, that he followed " different 
studies, or different methods in the same studies ; " 
and admits that he may " have spoken in a manner a 
little too biting, and mixed ^with too much vinegar." 
Again, referring to the fact that he was called "The 
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Lady"* of his college, he asks, — "Is it because I 
never was able to quaff huge tankards lustily, or 
because my hands never grew hard by holding the 
plough, or because I never, like a seven-years' herds- 
man, laid myself down and snored at mid-day; in fine, 
perchance, because I never proved my manhood in the 
same way as these debauched blackguards ? See how 
absurdly and unreflectingly they have upbraided me 
with that which I, on the best of grounds, will turn 
to my glory." Freedom of speech, difference of studies, 
and a direct antagonism of tastes, are quite sufficient 
to account for his unpopularity in the college. It 
seems, too, that he at one period of his course came 
imder the censure of the authorities, and was rusti- 
cated for a term. It is difficult to interpret his 
language to Diodati iq any other sense than this. But 
it is equally cleai', from his own repeated statements, 
supported by those of Aubrey, Wood, and Philips, 
that this cloud was but temporary, and that before the 
conclusion of his course his genius was recognised and 
honoured, not only by his own coUege but by the 
university at large. Philips says that he displayed 
such "extraordinary wit and reading," that "he was 
loved and admired by the whole university, par- 
ticularly by the fellows and most ingenious persons of 
his house." There is no doubt that Wood exactly hits 
the mark, when he says that " he performed the col- 
legiate and academical exercises to the admiration of 
all, and was esteemed a sober and virtuous person, yet 
not to he igrwrant of his own partar 



* Aubrey and Wood, speaking of this nickname of "The Lady of 
Christ's College," by which he was known in the university, explaia 
it by his exquisite and delicate beauty. 
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Milton went to Cambrid^ with the design of ea- 
tering the church, for which he seems to have been 
destined by his fiither from his earliest years. Whilst at 
the university, however, his views gradually changed. 
A very interesting lett^, written in 1631-2, about a 
year before he took his degree of Master of Arts, gives 
us the first intimation of his altered plana It was 
addressed to a friend who bad remonstrated with him 
on the aimless character of his studies, and urged him 
to make choice of some profession, or enter upon soma 
definite course of life without further delay* He 
replied by thanking his Mentor for his faithful remon- 
strances, in that he had "yesterday especially, as a 
good watchman, adDcMmished me that the hours of the 
night pass on (for so I call my life, as yet obscure and 
unserviceable to mankind), and that the day with me 
is at hand, wherein Christ commands all to labour 
while there is lights Which because I am persuaded 
that you do to no other purpose than out of a true 
desire that God should be honoured in every one, I 
thiok myself bound, though unasked, to give you an 
account of this my tardy moving, according to the 
precept of my conscience, which I firmly trust is not 
without God." He disavows, with great earnestness, 
the suspicion that he was yielding to the temptation 
of a mere studious leisure and literary ease; and 
emphatically declares that he abstained fixnn entering 



* We are not to sui^xMe tlut Mltcm was idle, or that his genius 
was unproductive, at this period. In addition to diligence in the 
studies of the university, he produced several college exercises which 
were thought worthy of publication. Here, too, he wrote his fine 
8<mnet on ShakspearCy his gaagnifioent Hymt^ on Chrises NativUy, in 
which are passage which he never suipaased, and several more of 
his minor poems. 
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upon active duties, not out of disregard to the " solid 
good flowing from due and timely obedience to that 
command in the Gospel, set out by the terrible judg- 
ment of him that hid the talent ;" but that " he keeps 
off, with a sacred reverence and religious advisement 
how best to obey, not taking thought of being late, so 
it give advantage to be xaorejit" In further explana- 
tion and justification of his course, he encloses the 
noble sonnet, which, however &miliai', we must here 
reproduce. 

ON BEING AiURIVKD AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE. 

" How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three-and-twentieth year ! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom shew'th. 
Perhaps my semblance may deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near; 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
Than some more timely-happy spirits endu'th. 
Yet, be it less, or more, or soon, or slOw, 
It shall be stiU, in strictest measure, even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven ; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-master^s eye." 

He concludes with the jocular suggestion that, as 
he had wearied his correspondent by the tediousness of 
his letter, " I should deal worse with a whole congre- 
gation, and spoil all the patience of a parish." Some 
years later, in his Reason of Church Oovemment 
urged against Prelaty, he reverts to this topic, ex- 
plains himself more fully, and assigns the true reason 
of his reluctance to enter the church. The passage 
deserves special attention at the present time, when 
we are celebrating the Bicentenary of that noble act 
of allegiance to conscience, in which 2,000 confessors 
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withdrew from the Establishment from the same reason 
which prevented his entering it. He says : — 

"The church to whose service, by the intentions of my 
parents and friends, I was destined of a child, and in mine 
own resolutions ; till coming to some maturity of years, and 
perceiving what tyranny had invaded the church, that he 
who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an 
oath withal, which unless he took it with a conscience that 
would retch, he must either straight perjure or split his 
faith : I thought it better to prefer a blameless silence, 
before the sacred office of speaking bought and begun with 
servitude and forswearing."* 

We cannot but express surprise that Johnson, who, 
with all his faults, was an honest and conscientious 
man, should have seen nothing to admire in this stead- 
fast adherence to principle, and that he should have 
allowed his prejudices so to blind his judgment as to 
speak of it only with a derisive sneer. 

Though it is a fruitless and unprofitable task to 
speculate upon what might have been, yet one can 
hardly resist the temptation to do so, in remembering 
how nearly Milton came to entering the church. If 
he had taken orders, and engaged in the responsibili- 
ties and duties of a clergyman, how different the sub- 
sequent history of the Anglican Establishment might 
have been ! His learning, his eloquence, his lofty 
and aspiring spirit, must have given him an immense 
power anywhere. Who can tell what influence his genius 
and piety might have had, in encouraging the good 
and repressing the evil which were then struggling for 
mastery in her bosom. The disastrous victory which 
was gained by the prelatical party, and which cul- 

* Page 62. 
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minated in the Act of Uniformity and the Black 
Bartholomew, might, in that case, have inclined to the 
other side, and the Establishment have been, not the 
church of a sect but of the nation. In the words of 
his most recent biographer : — 

"And so the Church of England lost John Milton. Had 
it been otherwise : had that pure and courageous youth, 
who two hundred and thirty years ago stood dubious by the 
threshold, but crossed the black marble line, and advanced 
into the sacred vestibule and the aisles beyond, what might 
the result not have been ! Milton as an ecclesiastic would 
have been Milton still; such an archbishop, mitred or un- 
mitred, as England never had. The tread of such a foot 
across the sacred floor, what it might have trampled into 
extinction ! the magnanimity of such a soul, breathed into 
the counsels of the church through that approaching revolu- 
tion, when Church as well as State was to be riven asunder 
for repair, how it might have affected those counsels, while 
yet the future model was in doubt, and only the site and 
the material soHcited the architect ! But it was not to be. 
Ten years hence, indeed, Milton will throw his soul into the 
question of Church Reform; will, of all Englishmen, make 
the question his own; but then it will be as a layman, not as 
a churchman ! For the present, he but moves to the church 
door; glances from that station into the interior, as far as he 
can ; sees through the glass the back of a Httle man,* gesti- 
culating briskly at the further end, does not like the look of 
him, or his occupation, and so turns sadly but decidedly away." 

Whilst Milton was at Cambridge, his father had 
wholly or partially "f retired from business; left the 

* Archbishop Laud. 
+ It is commonly assumed that the elder Milton had entirely left 
London, but an entry in the books of the Temple says, — ** Christopher 
Milton, second son of John Milton, of London, gentleman, admitted 
of the Inner Temple, 22nd September, 1632." 
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Spread Eagle in Bread Street, and gone to live at 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire. Thither the poet went 
on the conclusion of his university course, and there 
be resided from July, 1632, to April, 1638. In one of 
the autobiographical sketches so numerous in his 
writings, he says, — " At my father's residence, whither 
he had retired to pass his old age, I, with every 
advantage of leisure, spent a complete holiday in 
turning over the Greek and Latin writers ; not but 
that sometimes I exchanged the country for the town, 
either for the purpose of buying books, or for that of 
learning something new in mathematics or in music, 
in which sciences I then delighted" It is probable 
that these five years were the happiest of his life. He 
enjoyed ample means and ample leisure for the prose- 
cution of his studies, and he employed the opportunity 
thus afforded him in " laying up those vast stores of 
recondite learning which were commensurate with his 
genius, and on which that genius was afterwards to 
feed, free and unbounded, as a fire feeds upon a mighty 
forest." The country round Horton, though flat, is 
rich and beautiful. The scenery, somewhat idealized, 
is described in F Allegro. Then, as now, 

** The russet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
The meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide," 

formed the great features of the landscape; whilst 
the royal keep of Windsor, rising boldly from amidst 
its encircling woods, suggests the couplet, — 

** Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosomed high in tufted trees." 

Here he produced Comu8, Lycidds, L' Allegro, II 
Penseroso, Arcades^ and some sonnets. These poema 
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alone, had he written notiiing else, would have sufficed 
to place him in the foremost rank of English poets. 
Perhaps to the majority of readers, they are the most 
pleasing of all his producti(H3S. His voice is not yet 
hoarse with passion, nor his eye dimmed with toil and 
sorrow, nor his spirit overclouded with vexation and 
disappointment. A genial love of nature laughs out 
upon us from every line. Even the II Penseroao 
only pourtrays the not unpleasing melancholy which 
sometimes makes a happy man pensive rather 
than sad, recalling the line of one of our Elizabethan 
poets, — 

*' Nothing 80 dainty sweet as melancholy.'* 

In Lyddaa too, though a monody upon a lost friend, 
we do not hear the wail of irrepressible grief, but 
rather an illustration of the somewhat cynical aphorism 
that " we have got over the bitterness of our loss, 
when we can describe it in poetry." Heartfelt sorrow 
would hardly have uttered itself in the fimtastic form 
which this elegy assujnes, would not have stopped to 
cull so careftdly, or to bind up so gracefully the flowers 
which it scatters upon the bier. Cormia is "a per- 
petual feast of nectared sweets," and as the production 
of A youth of twenty-five, is perhaps without a parallel 
for fine taste presiding over the richest ornamenta- 
tion, and keeping it from excess. All the poems of 
this period are characterised by the utmost delicacy 
and tenderness of feeling, and contain an unbroken 
succession of the most exquisitely beautiful imageiy 
which nature or art can supply. 

Early in the year 1637, Milton's mother sickened 
and died. The simple inscription which marks the 
last resting place of this excellent woman may yet be 
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read by the visitor to Horton. On a plain blue slab in 
the chancel floor are the words : — 

''Heare lyeth the body of Sara Milton, 

THE Wife of John Milton, 

WHO Died the 3rd Aprii^ 1637." 

In the passage describing his residence at Horton, fix)m 
which we have already quoted, Milton says, — "Having 
passed five years in this manner, after my mother's 
death, I, being desirous of seeing foreign lands, and 
especially Italy, went abroad with one servant, having 
by entreaty* obtained my father's consent." The re- 
luctance of the good old man to part with his gifted 
son is unmistakably indicated in the language used. 
He had "by entreaty" to obtain his father's consent. 
Remembering the home from which death had just 
snatched one, and now love of foreign travel and 
adventure is to take another, one must sympathize 
with the father in his reluctance to be left alone 
in his widowhood, and to part with this prop of 
his declining age. Mr. Masson, whose exhaustive re- 
searches into the early life of Milton have left nothing 
for subsequent biographers to discover, has thrown a 
ray of light upon this incident. He has found that 
Milton's younger brother, Christopher, had at this 
time nearly finished his studies at the Temple, and at 
the age of twenty-two was about to be called to the 
Bar. Not waiting to complete his term of study, he 
married a few weeks before his elder brother went 
abroad, came down to Horton, and remained, with his 
wife and family, at his fether's house till some time 
after the poet had returned to England. The retired 
scrivener must have been both a wealthy and a 

* Exorato patrcy Secunda Defensio. 
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generous man thus to have entertained one son with 
his family, and to have sent the other to travel abroad 
with his servant at an expense of some hundreds 
a year. " Till Milton was over thirty-two years of age 
he did not, so far as I know, earn a penny for himself" 
It was in April, 1638, that he set out upon his 
travels. As he had already attracted much atten- 
tion by his learning and genius, he carried with him 
valuable letters of introduction, which at once opened 
to him the choicest society in Europe. Having re- 
mained some little time in Paris, where he made the 
acquaintance of Grotius, he proceeded to Italy. Land- 
ing at Genoa, he passed through Leghorn and Pisa to 
Florence. In the latter city, where he remained some 
time, he was treated with the utmost distinction; and 
throughout his Ufe he continued to speak with a 
noble satisfaction of the friendships he formed and the 
honours he received there. Many years after, when 
he had fellen upon evil days and evil tongues, he 
recounted, with grateful and affectionate pride, the 
nobles, artists, poets, scholars, who had there paid him 
honour. Here, in the most refined and polished court 
in Europe, — the very metropolis of poetry and art, — 
Selvaggi compared him with, and raided him above 
Homer and Virgil, in a distich of which Dryden's 
famous epigram is merely a paraphrase. Salsilli speaks 
of the Thames as rendered more illustrious by his 
muse than the streams consecrated by the poetry of 
Homer, Virgil, or Tasso. Other Italians, scarcely less 
famous in their day, addressed to him complimentary 
verses. At Naples, Manso, Marquis of Villa, the 
honoured friend, patron, and confidant of Tasso, 
declared that he only needed to belong to the true 
church to be an angeL At Rome, the Cai'dinal 
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Barberrini, nephew of the reigning pontiff, led him 
by the hand into a magnificent assembly met to do 
him honour. At Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, Milan, 
Geneva, his journey resembled a triumphal procession. 
The &me of his beauty, grace, genius, and learning,^ 
spread from (iourt to court, from university to univer- 
sity; and the scholars and nobles of Italy sought to 
honour themselves by doing honour to him. Among 
the most striking incidents of this delightful journey, 
must have been his interview with the imprisoned 
Oalileo. What woidd one not give for a record of the 
conversation between the young poet and the "starry 
Galileo in his woe!" He narrates one incident which 
happened to him in his tour, which is very character- 
istic. He says, — " Whilst I was returning to Rome, I 
was informed that the English Jesuits there had formed 
a plot against me, because I had spoken too freely on 
religion; for it was a rule which I had laid down for 
my&dlf in those places, never to be the first to begin any 
conversation on religion ; but if any question were put 
to me concerning my faith, to declare it without fear or 
reserve. I, nevertheless, returned to Rome. I took 
no steps to conceal either my person or my character; 
and for about the i^)ace of two months I again openly 
defended, as I had done before, the reformed religion 
in the very metropolis of popery. By the favour of 
God I returned safe to Florence, where I was received 
with as much joy as though I had arrived at home."* 
Meanwhile, affairs in England were hurrying on 
towards a crisis. Strafford and Laud were intently 
engaged in carrying out their scheme of Thorowgh; 
the former, plotting to raise an army of Irish Kernes 



Secwnda Defensio, page 200. 
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to pul down the reyolution in its infancy; the latter^ 
branding heretics in the cheek, shipping oflF Puritans 
in shoals to the plantations, and dragooning the clergy 
into submissioD. Prynne, LUburae, and a host of 
others, were imprisoned in the Tower, or undergoing 
horrible mutilations in the pillory. Hampden was 
defending the rights of the parliament and people of 
England, in Westminster HaU. The Star Chamber 
and High Commission Court were in full swing, con- 
fecating, impriBoning, transporting, cutting off the 
ears and noses of stubborn recusants. Scotland was 
in a ferment, from Berwick to John o* Groats, signing 
the Covenant, or rising in arms to resist the insane 
attempt to force prelacy upon them. Milton was 
preparing to pass over into Sicily and Greece, but he 
says, — "I thought it base to be travellmg for my 
amusement abroad when my fellow citizens were 
fighting for liberty at home." That it was with pro- 
found regi-et that he abandoned the refined society of 
Italy, — ^its courts thronged with scholars, artists, and 
poets, — to plunge into the rude violence of our English 
rebellion, we may be well assured. He repeatedly 
laments the necessity which was laid upon him, as he 
felt himself "forced to interrupt the pursuit of my 
liopes, and to leave a calm and pleasing retirement, 
fed with cheerful and confiding thoughts, to embark in 
£L troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes; called off 
from beholding the bright countenance of Truth, in 
the quiet and still air of delightftil studies. For surely 
to every good and peaceful man it must needs be a 
hateful thing to be the molester and displeaser of 
thousands: much better would it please him to be the 
messenger of gladness and content. But when God 
commands him to put the trumpet to his lips, and 
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blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in man's 
will what he shall say or what he shall conceal." In 
another place he expresses his regret at having to 
abandon for a time his poetical and historical studies ; 
to postpone yet further his noble ambition to produce 
some epic or drama of immortal and world-wide fame; 
and to devote himself to prose composition, in which, 
he says, " Knowing myself to be inferior to myself, led 
by the genial power of nature to another task, I have 
the use, as I may account, but of my left hand." How 
far his prose compositions deserved these disparaging 
references, the following selections from them may 
help the reader to judge. 

On his return to England, in the autumn of 1639, 
he took up his abode in London, hiring a lodging in 
St. Bride's Churchyard, Fleet Street, subsequently 
removing into Aldersgate Street, for the sake of more 
ample accommodation. Here he received as pupils his 
two nephews, John and Edward Philips, the one nine, 
the other ten years old ; to whom some other pupils 
were afterwards added. He now put in practice those 
theories of education which he afterwards developed 
in his tractate on the subject. We are told that in a 
year's time his nephews could interpret a Latin author 
at sight, and a formidable list is given of Greek and 
Latin writera which were read by his pupils between 
ten and fifteen years of age. In questions of this 
kind, it is difficult to arrive at the exact truth. A 
translation which would be accepted as adequate by 
one examiner, would be rejected as fitulty by another. 
There are likewise many collateral circumstances to 
be taken into account, such as the capability of the 
scholars and the previous educational advantages they 
had enjoyed. The remarks of Johnson, though marked 
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by his characteristic spitefubiess wherever Milton was 
concerned, are not without force. 

" Those who tell or receive these stories should consider, 
that nobody can be taught fiister than he can learn. The 
speed of the horseman must be limited by the power of 
the horse. Every man that has ever undertaken to instruct 
others can tell what slow advances he has been able to 
make, and how much patience it requires to recall vagrant 
inattention, to stimidate sluggish indifference, and to rectify 
absurd misapprehension." 

Still, after having made all due allowance for possible 
exaggeration, it is evident that the progress of Milton's 
pupils was remarkably rapid, and that his educational 
theories stood the test of experiment. 

In his letters to his friends, Milton had at a very 
early period intimated the hope that he might, at some 
future day, produce a great poem which " the world 
would not willingly let die." The consciousness of 
power which these words imply grew stronger with 
his years, and at length assumed the form of a settled 
purpose. It was with this end in view that he had 
prosecuted his preliminary studies with such unwearied 
diligence, and it was to fit himself yet more fully for 
the task that he undertook his journey to the south of 
Europe. But the same cause which made him hasten 
home, led him to postpone it for a time. How re- 
luctantly, and under how stern a compulsion from a 
sense of duty he did so, may be seen in the passages 
from his prose writings already quoted, and in many 
others which will be found in the following pages. 
Whilst his feUow-citizens were fighting the battle of 
liberty in the field and the council-chamber, he, in 
the closet, was even more effectually serving their 
common cause. During the next twenty years (1640 
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to 1660) he published in rapid succession a series of 
controversial tracts, the learning, eloquence, and power 
of which have seldom been approached, never sur- 
pp^ssed In the introduction to each of these treatises, 
the circumstances which elicited it are narrated, and 
an analysis of the treatise itself given. It will not be 
necessairy, therefore, to do more than to mention them 
here. He returned home in July or August, 1639, and 
early in 1641 the first of his prose writings appeared, 
entitled. Of ReforTnation in ETigland, cmd the Causes 
that hitherto have hvndered it* This was followed in 
the same year by Prelaitical JEpiscopacy,f The Reason 
of Chv/rch Government urged against Prelaty,l Arvi- 
madversioTis upon the Iteinonstram£s Defence,^ and 
An Apology for ^mectymv/aus.^ Heavier blows were 
never dealt against tyraxmy and priestcraft than by 
these treatises. Each of them was worth more than a 
regiment of soldiers in the conflict then impending ; 
and each contains passages of permanent value, as 
distinctly prophetic of Pa/radise Lost, so Coleridge 
says, as the red clouds of dawn are of the rising sun. 
It is marvellous that Johnson, with thc^e treatise&r 
before him, coidd have written : — 

"Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look 
with some degree of merriment on great promises and- 
small performance ; on the man who hastens home because 
his countrymen are contending for theur Hberty, and when 
he reaches the scene of performance vapours, away his 
patriotism in a private boardii^. sehooL" 

It is even more marvellous that so many of Milton's 
biographers shoidd not have known how to reply to 
Johnson's sneer. 

*Pagel. t Page30. t^ag^^ §Fage6& ilBBgeSa. 
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The story af Milton's unhappy marriage shall be 
told in the words of his nephew Philips : — 

"About Whitsuntide (1643) it was, or a little after, that 
he took his journey into the country, nobody about him 
certainly knowing the reason, or that it was any jnore than 
a journey of recreation. After a month's stay, home he 
returns a married man that went forth a bachelor; his wife 
being Mary, the eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Powell, 
then a justice of the peace, of Forest Ball, near Shotover, 
Oxfordshire; some few of her nearest friends accompanying 
the bride to her new habitation, which by the reason the 
father nor anybody else were yet come,* was able to receive 
them; where the feasting was held for<some days, in cele- 
iM^tion of the nuptials and for entertainment of the bride's 
friends. At length they took their leave, and returning to 
Forest Hill, left the sister behind; probably not much to 
her satisfaction, as appeared by the sequel. By the time 
she had for a month, or thereabouts, led a philosophical life, 
after being used to a great honse and much company and 
joviality, her friends, probably incited by her own desire, 
made earnest suit by letter to have her company the remain- 
ing part of the summer, which was granted on condition of 
her return by Michaelmas or thereabonts." 

To this statement it may be added that there had 
evidently been some connection between the families 
at a much earlier date. Powell was a ruined spend- 
thrift, and so early as 1627 the elder Milton, who, it 
will be remembered, belonged to an ancient Oxford- 
shire family, had advanced to him the sum of £500, 
on mortgage. As was the case with so many of the 

* Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, being ravaged by 
the civil war at this period, Milton's father, perhaps too his brother 
Christopher and famiiy, took up their abode in his house in the 
course of this year. 
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roystering cavaliers of the period, Powell's pecuniary 
difficulties seem to have increased, and it has been 
suggested, with much plausibility, that Mary Powell 
married Milton at the instance of her friends, in order 
to escape the payment of the mortgage. It was an 
uncongenial and ill-assorted union, which could only 
be pi-oductive of mutual misery. The wife appears to 
have been a beautiful but frivolous girl, unable to 
appreciate the antique grandeur of Milton's character, 
or the splendour of his genius. Milton, on his part, 
could not make allowances for the foibles of the 
thoughtless bride, whom he had transported from 
the gay society of her father's house to the monas- 
tic seclusion of his own. The summer passed, and 
Michaelmas arrived, but the young wife did not 
return. Milton wrote to her, but received no reply. 
Letter after letter was despatched, which likewise 
remained unanswered. A messenger was then sent 
for her, but he was contemptuously dismissed from 
the house, with a positive refusal. 

" This proceeding," says Philips, "in all probability was 
grounded upon no other cause but this, namely, that the 
family being generally addicted to the Cavalier party, as 
they called it, and some of them possibly engaged in the 
king's service, who by this time had his head-quarters at 
Oxford, and was in some prospect of success, they began to 
repent them of having matched the eldest daughter of their 
family so contrary to them in opinion, and thought it would 
be a blot in their escutcheon when that court should come 
to flourish again." 

The treatment he received from his wife and her 
friends turned his thoughts to the question of divorce. 
A statement of his opinions on the subject, and 
selections from the treatises which he wrote advo- 
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eating them, appear in their chronological order in 
the present volume.* Milton finding himself left with 
''nothing of matrimony but the chain/' contemplated 
re-marriage, in accordance with the views which he 
had promulgated"!" But the chances of the war, which 
at first seemed to incline in the king's favour, had now 
turned against hiin, and the fortunes of the paxUament 
were in the ascendant. The Powell family became 
alarmed, and with that utter selfishness and heartless- 
liess which characterised their conduct throughout 
the whole afiair, they sought a reconciliation with 
the justly-ofiended husband. This Milton for some 
time refused; "he thought it would be dishonourable 
for him to receive her again, after such a repidse." 
At length it was brought about by the following 
stratagem. He fi'equently visited at the house of a 
relative, named Blackborough, living in St. Martin's- 
le-Grand. Either by Blackborough's connivance or 
by the Powells carefully watching their opportunity, 
it was arranged that when he was making his usual 
visit his wife suddenly entered the room, fiung herself 
on her knees before him, and with tears besought 
forgiveness and restoration to his home and heart. 
This, after some show of resistance, was granted, and 
she went to reside with Mrs. Webber, whose daughter 
was married to Christopher Milton, till a new house 
at the Barbican was prepared for her reception. It is 
more than probable that the pathetic scene in Paradise 
Lost, where Adam, after upbraiding Eve as the caUse 
of their misery and ruin, at length yields to her tears 
and entreaties, was suggested by this incident. 

♦ Page 88. 
+ Philips tells that it was with the -daughter of Dr. Davis, '*a 
witty and handsome gentlewoman, bat ayerse to this motion." 

d 



' ^ He added Qotk and iroxft her turaed. BuiEva^ 
Not so repiiised, with tears that ceased not flowing, 
And tresses all disordered, at his feet 
VaU humbled, and, emhracHog tbem^ besought 
Hia peaee^ and thus proo^edad in har plain<»: — 
* Forsake me not thus, Adam ! Witness, heaven^ 
What love sincere and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and nnweeting have offended. 
Unhappily daoeived ! Thy suppliant, 

I beg and elasp thy knees. Bere»ve me not' 

• * * • « 

She ended weeping, and her lowly pli^t, 
immovabld till peace obtained &ora facilfe 
Acknowledged and d^lored> in Adam wcoaght 
Commiseration. Soon his hea^ relented 
Towards her; his life so late, and sole delight. 
Now at his feet submifisive in distress : 
Creature ao fair Im <econ<^le0ie»t seeking." 

Hia WAS aot only reeondled to her> but, as the civ^ 
waffs were im>w tumiiog more decisively than evec in 
fAVOur of the pftrliament, asid against the cavalieis^ 
1m received her mined lather, brothers^ and aiater^^ 
mio his house> together with hm own &theF, brotiier; 
and family. There is sko evidence to diow, or reascm 
to befieve, that his manied life subsequently ws0 
WDdaappy. His wife, having given birth to a son who 
died in infancy and three daughters who survived heVi 
died in May, 1652. 

The history of his literary activity and pubHe 
services, us^er the Ciommonwealth, will be found 
narrated in the introductions to the various treatises 
which he published during this period. It will there- 
{bi5d be only necessary here to record a few particulars 
€^ his private life. In the 3rear 1645 his juvenile 
poems were published,* the songs being set to muauc 

* To the first edition is prefixed a portrait of Milton, and under it 
a Greek ^igram, written by- himself, ridieuling the engraver lor his 
damsy workmanshipb Md, the uMer nalik^eneaa ot the portraiA t^ 
the original 



by tha celebrated miisiciaii^ Heniyi Lawea The pub«- 
lisher, in hiis pre&ce, says of theixL:^ — 

" It ia not any private respect of gain, gentle reader, for 
tbe slighte&t pamphlet is now-a-dayes more vendible than 
the works of leamedest men, but it is the love I have to 
our own language that hath, made me diligent to collect and 
set forth such pieces, both in prose and verse, as may renew 
the wonted honour uid esteem of our English tongue; and 
it's the worth of these, both English and Latin poems, not 
the flourish of any prefixed encomiums, that can invite thee 
to buy them, though these are not without the highest com- 
mendations and applause of the learnedest academics, both 
domestick and foreign ; and amongst those of our own 
countrey, the unparalleled Provost of Eaton, Sir Henry 
Wbotton. I know not thy palate, how it relishes such 
dainties, nor how harmonious thy soul is; perhaps more 
trivial airs may please thee better. . . . Let the event 
guide itself which way it will, I shall deserve of the age, 
by bringing into the light as true a birth as the Muses have 
brought forth since our famous Spenser wrote, whose poems 
in these English ones are as rarely imitated as sweetly 
excelled. Header, if thou art eagle-eied to censure their 
worth, I am not &arfull to expose them to thy exaotest 
perosaL'' 

This eulogium may serve to show the estimation in 
^vbicb Milton was held by his Gontemporariea To 
this we may add a remark of Johnson, in further conr 
futation of the strange opinion, lately advocated, that 
he was comparatively unknown in his own day, and 
only became &mous after Addison's eulogium. ''I 
cannot but remark," says Johnson, *'a kind of respect, 
perhaps unconsciously, paid to this, ^eat man by his 
biographers : every house in which he resided is his- 
torically mentioned, as if it were an iujuiy to neglect 
naming places that he honoured with his presence." 
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This is the more striking from the fact that he seldom 
remained in one house more than two or three years. 
Yet each change of residence is carefully noted by his 
biographers. Since his return from abroad he had 
already lived in St. Bride's Churchyard, Fleet Street, 
Aldersgate Street, and the Barbican. We afterwards 
find him living in Spring Gardens near Chaiing Cross, 
Bartholomew Close, Petty France (now Charles Street, 
Westminster), Jewin Street, Chalfont St. GUes, and 
Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, where he died. It wiU 
thus be seen that not only was he born within the 
sound of Bow bells, but he lived and died there, his 
absences from London being rare and brief We may 
think this strange for a poet whose means would have 
allowed him to choose his residence where he pleased. 
London would seem to be the last place in England 
which a poet would select. It should, however, be 
remembered that most of our great poets have been 
city men. Shakspeare, bom amidst the rich, but tame 
and flat, scenery of Warwickshire, spent most of his 
life in London. Chaucer, Spenser, Cowley, Dryden, 
Pope, and a host of others, were, like Milton, veritable 
cockneys. On the other hand, Switzerland has pro- 
duced no great poet, nor has Wales, nor have the 
Highlands of Scotland. In explanation of this fe>ct, 
we may quote the words of one of the sweetest of our 
modem minstrels : — * 

"Where should the poet live? In solitude or society? 
In the green stillness of the country, where he can hear the 
heart of nature beat; or in the dark grey city, where he 
can hear and feel the throbbing heart of man ? I will make 
answer for him, and say. In the dark grey city. Oh, they 
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do greatly err, who think that the stars are the only poetry 
cities have, and that, therefore, the poet*s only dwelling 
should be in sylvan solitudes under the green roofs of trees 1 
Beautiful, no doubt, are all the forms of nature when trans- 
figured by the marvellous power of poetry: hamlets and 
harvest-fields, and nut-brown waters flowing ever under the 
forests vast and shadowy, with all the sights and sounds of 
rural life. But, after all, what are these but the decorations 
and painted scenery in the great theatre of human life ! 
Glorious indeed is the world of God around us ; but more 
glorious the world of God within us. There lies the land of 
song, — there lies the poet's native land. The river of life 
that flows along streets, tumultuous, bearing along so many 
gallant hearts, so many wrecks of humanity, — to be in this, 
and a part of this, acting, thinking, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
with his fellow men, — such, such should be the poet's life 
and school. His mind should come in contact with other 
minds. It is better his armour be bruised even by rude 
encounters, than that it should for ever hang rusting on the 
walls. These are the great themes of poetry, and not green 
grass, and flowers, and mountains." 

The fierce conflicts and controversies of the time in 
which Milton took so active a part, were now reaching 
their climax in the imprisonment and execution of 
the king. Whilst the tribunal was sitting in judgment 
on the fallen monarch, he took no part in the dispute 
as to what should be, the fate of Charles. But when 
judgment had been pronounced, and the king's head 
had fallen on the scaflfold, when the timid and the 
time-serving, the Presbyterians and the Royalists, were 
denouncing that act of stem and bloody justice, Milton 
came forth to defend, and, if needs be, to share the 
opprobrium of the deed. A tract on The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrcdes* which he had written for the 

♦ Page 118. 
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saidsfediion of bis own mind, was re- written, enlarged, 
and published, about a month after the execution. It 
is not necessary for us here to discuss either the justice 
or the expediency of the poKcy which brorught Ohariefe 
to the scaffold. If the expression of an opinion may 
be allowed in passing, we should say that it was just 
but not wise. The king deserved to die, but it was 
not expedient to put him to death. This, however, i» 
being wise after the event, and the chiefs of the army 
doubtless believed that they had sufficient reason both 
in justice and in expediency for what they did. All 
we have to do with here, however, is the conduct of 
Milton; and we cannot do better than quote, with 
emphatic approval, the words of Macaulay : — " Though 
We think the conduct of the regicides blameable, that 
of Milton appears to us in a very different light. The 
"deed was done. It could not be -undone. The evil 
was incurred, and the object was to render it as small 
as possible. We censure the chiefs of the army, for 
not yielding to the popular opinion ; but we cannot 
censure Milton for wishing to change that opinion. 
The very feeling which would have r^rained us from 
committing the act, would have led 'us, after it had 
been committed, to defend it against the ravings 6f 
servility and superstition. For the sake of public 
Eberty, we wi^h that the thing had not been done 
while the people disapproved it. But for the sake of 
public liberty we should also have wished the people 
'to approve of it when it was done." 

The pubKcation of this treatise was speedily followed 
^y Milton's appointment qb Secretary for the Foreign 
Tongues to the revolutionary government. Latin then 
'held the place in diplomatic and international inter- 
course now held by French. All letters of state were 
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4mtt»i m that langnage, and Milton, as ineomparaUy 
the best Latinist of his dajr, had the starongeat elaim 
to the appointmeBt. It is not impossible, howevei; 
ihat the a{)pearanoe of his pamphlet had some iofluenoe 
in recommending him to the notice of the authoritiei. 
Aa Latin Secretary, he was the agent of Cromwell's 
lore^ policy, and wrote those letters of state wfaidi^ 
as diplomatic documents, have never been surpassed 
He wafi especially happy in that partof his work whidi 
had to do with the persecutions of the Waldenses, and 
l>y his oiKertions in their ca^se earned a right to the 
lasting gratitude <^ Frotestaot Europe. !But tiie courM 
piBBued by Cromwell aaad his Seci«tary in the nego<- 
tiations with the Duke of Savoy, on behalf of Us 
oppressed sulgects, wsb only part of their genertd 
policy. There may be, — there are, — di&r^iees of 
judgment respecting the home government .of th^ 
great Protector. There can be none as to his attitude 
towards foreign powers. lu the eloquent words ^ 
Walter -Savage Landor, — 

" Never did our England, since she first emerged from the 
ocean, rise to such a height above the surrounding nations. 
The rivalry of Holland, the pride of Spain, the insolence of 
France, were thrust back with one finger each, yet those 
OOTsatries weve then more powerful thaa they had ever been. 
SObe sword of Cromwell was preceded by the mace of 
Milton, — ^that mace which, when Cromwell had rendered 
his account, opened to us the garden-^te of Paradise. Aad 
tbere were somo around who wero not unwotthy to enter 
witk him. in the compass of sixteen hundred yeam, yoa 
wiU not number, on the whole earth, so many wise and 
admirable men as you could have found united in that single 
day, when England showed her true magnitude, and solved 
the question, — Which is moet^ (me or a million? There 
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were giants in those days; but giants who feared God, 
and not who fought against Him I" 

And amongst all those gigantic intellects there was 
not one which rose to so towering an altitude as 
Milton. 

The circumstances under which he was called upon 
to write the Eikonoklastes, and the First and Second 
Defence of the People of Englatid* will be found 
recorded in the introductions to those books, together 
with the fitct that the composition of the second of 
these treatises cost him his sight. It was shortly after 
blindness settled down upon him that his wife died, 
leaving him with three infant daughters, — Anne, Mary, 
and Deborah, — ^the eldest only six years old, and a 
cripple. In 1656, he again married. His second wife 
was Catherine, daughter of Captain Woodcodk, of 
Hackney. His union with her seems to have been 
most happy; but, alas ! it was all too brief. She died, 
within a year of marriage, in giving birth to a 
daughter, which soon followed her to the grave. He 
has embalmed her memory in one of his sweetest and 
tenderest sonnets. 

The duties of Latin Secretary were not onerous, 
especially as he enjoyed the efficient aid of Meadows, 
and subsequently of Andrew MarveE He returned, 
therefore, to the * great literary projects which had 
been postponed, but never forgotten. A new cause 
of disquietude, however, was now to come upon him. 
On the 3rd of September, 1658, Cromwell died. 
Milton saw, with deepest sorrow and gloomy fore- 
boding, the perils which were gathering round the 
cause to which he had devoted his life. Tyranny in 

♦ Pages 132-160. 
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politics, and intolerance in religion, were again threat- 
ening the country. Whoever was treacherous to his 
principles, or apostate from his profession, or a fugitive 
from the post of duty and of danger, Milton would not 
be that man. He published a succession of pamphlets, 
in which the sacred cause of liberty, both poUtical and 
religious, was pleaded with all his wonted force, if with 
something less than his former eloquence. In rapid 
succession there appeared A Treatise of Civil Power 
in Ecclesiastical Causes; Considerations touching the 
likeliest Means to Remove Hirelings from the Church; 
A Letter to a Friend con^^rning the Ruptures of the 
Commonwealth; The present.Mecms and brief Delinea- 
tion of a free Commonwealth, in a Letter to General 
Monk; A Ready and Easy Way to Establish a free 
Commonwealth, aTid the eoccellence thereof; and Notes 
upon a late Sermon, titled the Fear of Ood and the 
King. But all was in vain : the great body of the 
English people were madly bent upon the restoration 
of the king. The Republican leaders proved them- 
selves incompetent, and some of them were traitors. 
A solemn farce was played out at Breda. The Presby- 
terian ministers were admitted into the ante-chamber, 
that they might overhear the king at his devotions! 
Monk carried over a large portion of the army to the 
royal cause. And Charles the Second was restored to 
the throne, without conditions, on the faith of a few 
vague and empty promises, which the royal perjurer 
never meant to keep — ^unless compelled. Then com- 
menced that dark and disastrous night of national shame 
and dishonour, which we would gladly blot from our 
annals, if it were possible — our rulers, from the king 
downwards, pensioners on the French court; our navy, 
which under Blake had swept the seas, reduced to 
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impotence ; the iDutch fleet in the Medway.; its gOBB 
distinctly heard in London ; degradation and diagraoe 
«hroad.; debandheiy .and pereecixtdon at home ! Dns 
was the ervent for whidi the Act of Uniformitff 
required our forefatb^:^ to tiiank: God, tor Sis ^'im- 
Bpeaikable goodbness herein*' ! 

l^e conseqnences of the Bestoration to Milton ^eve 
disastrous. He had iieid so prominent a position 
amongst the Coimnonwealthsmen that it was a anatter 
:of surprise at the time, and is so still, that he was 
permitted to escape, whesn so many of his coac^utors 
were driven into exile, oonsigned to a life-long im- 
prisomnent, or sentenced to the scaffold, when the 
vindictive furj^ of the royalists even exhuaned ddie 
?bones of the parliamentary leaders, to gibbet the 
ghastly trophies of their victoiy. The aocouzits of 
his escape asre mot merely confused and obscure, -bit 
«o contradictory that it is impossible to {reconcile them. 
That rhe concealed himself for a time is clear. It 
appears too that his indiotment was ordered by the 
parliament, that be was for some time in custody, and 
that has books were burnt by the common hangixien in 
every city in the kingdom. Andrew MarvciU, Moraice, 
and Sir Thomas Clarges, .pleaded for him m the House 
of Comdpaons, but from the temper in which the 
House then was they had littie inftuence. A tale is 
told which one wishes to 4)0 true, and which has 
evidence to support it, that Sir William Davenant, 
the poet, having engaged in some of the •conspiracies 
against OromweQ, under the Protectorate, on detection 
•being condemned to death, owed has escape to the in- 
tervention of Milton, and that now, on the principle 
of a life for a Hfe, he claimed im delivererVs pardon, 
which waa granted. 
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The Act of Oblivion having passed, Milton was free 
'from danger, and once more addressed himself io the 
accomplishment of his great work. But under what 
tiiff^eint circumstances to those in which he £rst formed 
«nd annoimced >his rpfurpose ! Then, young, affluent, 
gracefol an person, endowed with an unusual measure 
of physical agility, buoyant with hope, and surrounded 
•by troops of friends ; now, poor, oild, blind, " fallen 
on evil days and evil tongues, in darkness, and WKKth 
dangers com:passed rouxtd, and solitude," racked with 
disease, the cause to whicih he had sacrificed his eye- 
sight and devoted his life irretrievably lost, his com- 
arades imprisoned, banished, or dead, — ^he still stood 
(firm ! His literary activity was always wonderfiA. It 
^m now «dmost dicredible; In additL *o the poeme 
which have secured for him deathless &me, he com- 
rposed and published a Latvn OramTnair, a Treaitiae on 
Logic, a History of iBusaia, and one or two shorter 
tracts; and prepared for publication ^a ia^m Diction^ 
wry, in three folio volumes, of which the manuscrijpt 
is still preserved at Cambridge,* and the elabarate 
.Treatise mi Ohristian Doci/ri/ae, 

It is commonly affirmed that domestic unhappiness 
was added to his other sources of sorrow. It is charged 
upon him that; however zealous for liberty abroad, he 
was a gloomy tyrant at home ; and that his daughters 
were driven into rebellion against him, by his exacting 
^rom them the drudgery of acting as Ms amanuenses, 
land of reading aloud to him Greek, Latin, and Hebrew^ 
which languages they only knew how to pronounce, 
•but did not understand. But the same writers who 



* There is evidence that the compilers of the Cambridge 'Dictwnarjf 
used Milton's manuscript in their wo#k. 
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report this, tell us, in the next sentence, that his 
nephew Philips, Elwood the Quaker, and many other 
friends, used to spend portions of every day with him 
for that purpose. The drudgery, therefore, coidd not 
have been very severe ; and Philips, their cousin, says 
that, " on expressing some uneasiness at this employ- 
ment, their attendance was dispensed with, and they 
were sent out to learn some curious and ingenious arts 
suitable to their sex, such as gold and silver embroi- 
dery." Another statement charges upon the daughters 
the guilt of combining with the servant to defraud 
their father, and to pawn his books. Let us hope that 
such allegations are false. They seem to be contradicted 
by the fact that the daughters always spoke of him 
with the utmost respect and ajBTection. Deborah, who 
married a silk-weaver in Spitalfields, named Clarke, 
on being shown his portrait, thirty years after his 
death, exclaimed, with the utmost affection, "Oh, 
my father! my dear father!" "She spoke of him," 
says Bichardson, • " with great tenderness ; she said 
that he was delightful company, the life of the conver- 
sation, not only by a flow of subject, but by an 
unaffected cheerfuhiess and civiKty." Sir Egerton 
Brydges, quoting this testimony, remarks, — "This is 
the character of him whom Dr. Johnson represents as 
a morose tyrant, drawn by one of the supposed victims 
of his t3rranny." It must, however, be remembered 
that these poor girls were, at an early age, deprived of 
a mother^s care, whilst their father was absorbed in 
public affairs and in private studies, and that he enter- 
tained very strong opinions on the inferior and subor- 
dinate position of women. It is, therefore, probable 
that his domestic life was by no means a happy one. 
We need not wonder that, under these eircumstances. 
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he should, after a widowhood of eight years, again seek 
a wife. He asked his friend Dr. Paget to find him a 
suitable partner, who introduced him to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward Minshull, of Cheshire. They 
were married, and she sui*vived him for thirty years. 
There is reason to believe that some time after his 
marriage proposals were made to him to resume his 
post of Foreign Secretary, under the government of 
Charles the Second. Poor as he was he declined the 
offer, and on his wife pressing him to accept it, he 
replied, " You, like other women, want to ride in your 
coach : my aim is to live and die an honest man." 

The concluding years of Milton's life were unevent- 
ful. He was engaged in the production of Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained, and Sarfison Agonistes. The 
first of these was completed and the second commenced 
at ChaUbnt, in Buckinghamshire, whither he retired to 
escape the ravages of the plague. Paradise Lost, as 
is well known, was sold to Simmons, the bookseller, 
at the rate of £5 for each edition of thirteeu hundred 
copies. He lived to receive two instalments. The 
third was paid to his widow, who parted with the 
copyright, giving a receipt in full of all demands for 
£8. In 1673 he published his last work. It was a 
tract On True Religion,, Heresy, Schism, a/nd Tolera- 
tion. His last work, like his fii-st, was an earnest plea 
for the supreme authority of God's Word, for toleration, 
and for " religion pure and undefiled." On the 9th or 
10th of November, 1674, he expired, so tranquilly and 
silently that the attendants in the room could not 
tell when he breathed his last; and on the 12th of 
that month he was buried in his father's vault, in the 
chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate, his funeral being 
attended by a large number of frienda 



lu hk yaiil^> Milton was remarkable for pemsonal 
beauty, aad be retained his grace of person And deli- 
cacy of complexion, until, in advancing years, be 
became a pxey to gout. Hia bair, wfaicb was auburn 
ixL colour, be parted in tbe middle, and wore in 
natural curls clustering upon his shoulders. His 
eyes were giTey or blue, and they retained their bril- 
liancy after they bsud lost tbe power of vision In 
stature tie did not exceed the middle size, but was 
perfectly proportioned, his frame active, vigorous, and 
strongly knit. He was an adept in all athletic exer- 
cises, and especially skil&il in the use of the sword. 
When blindness, gout, and the formation of chalk- 
stones in tbe joints, had so crippled him that he could 
no longer take his accustomed walks, he contrived a 
swing iu which he exercised himself for an hour daily. 
Having suffered much from the youthful habit of 
protraeting his studies till far on into tbe night, he 
corrected this practice^ and always retired to rest at 
nine in the evening, rising again in the summer at 
four, in the winter at five. As soon as he was up; 
some po/'tions of the Bible, in the original Hebrew or 
Greek, were read to him, and he spent the time till 
seven o'clock in private* prayer and meditation His 
morning was devoted to composition and study. From 
twelve till one he gave to bodily exercise. Then ha 
dined, frugally and abstemiously : for he abhorred 
all excess, especially in food: and drank only wat^ 
After dinner, he indulged himself with the recreation 
of music, sieging and playing upon the organ or 
bass-viol, sometimes accompanied by his wife, who, 
he said, " had a good, voice, but no ear." He then 
returned to h\A studies till six, when he received 
friends and visitors; many of whom, of all olaases. 



especially fereigoeTS, cams to look npoB or converse 
with the ilbistrious man. At eight he took a sli^iii 
sfopper, — a little fruit, or a morsel of bread and two 
or three olives, — drank a glass of water, smoked a 
pipe, and at nine retired to rest. 

We have here the picture of a quiet and somewhat 
monotonous life ; but there is nothing of that morose- 
ness or asperity which has been so often and so 
unjustly ascribed to him. The boisterous revelry of 
clubs and coffee-houses, in which the poets of that 
and the following century indulged, was not for him. 
He shrunk from such society, as be would have done 
from the ribald rout of Comvs. Should he stoop to 
the turbid streams of sensual mirth, when he might 
drink freely of " the river that uaaketh glad tim city 
of God?" To his sightless eyes the glories of heaveft 
were unveilod : he stood, awe^struck, to listen and adore, 
where "the cherubim and seraphim continually do cry;*' 
he a^red " to ga^e full on the intolerable brightness, 
smd commune with the Deiiy fece to face," and waa 
permitted to do so. Like his Master, "he had meat 
to eat" which the world " knew not of" The noisy, 
frivolous, sensual crowd might regard him scomftdly 
or pityingly, but "the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, kept his heart and mind.*' In the 
glimpses of the golden city vouchsafed to him, in his 
lofty imaginings, and "the thoughts which wandered 
through eternity,** he found a serene joy, compared 
with which all sublunaiy things seemed mean and 
poor. He, with a faithful few, had obeyed the dictates 
of conscience at all costs, and amid all dangers ; they 
had held their principles longer than their fortunes, 
and dearer than their lives ; and amidst the loss of all 
things they found " an exceeding great reward." 
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'^ Ab tbe needle tam8 awaj from the risiDg sun, from the 
meridian, from the occidental, from the regions of fragrancj, 
and gold, and gems, and moves with unerring impulse to the 
frosts and deserts of the noi*th, so Milton and some few 
others with him, in politics, philosophy, and religion, walk 
through the busy multitude, wave aside the importunate 
trader, and after a momentary oscillation from external 
agency, are found in the twilight and the storm, pointing 
with certain index to the pole-star of immutable truth. I 
am confident that Milton is heedless of how little weight he 
is held by those who are of none, and that he never looks 
toward >those somewhat more eminent, between whom and 
himself there have crept the waters of oblivion. As the 
pearl ripens in the obscurity of its shell, so ripens all the 
&,me that is truly valnabla In fame he will be happier 
than in friendship. Were it possible that one among the 
fiiithful of the angels could have suffered wounds and disso- 
lution in his conflict with the false, I should scarce feel 
greater awe at discovering the bones of this our mighty 
defender, once shining in celestial panoply, once glowing at 
the trumpet-blast of God, but not proof against the des- 
perate and the damned, than I have felt at entering the 
humble abode of Milton, whose spirit already reaches heaven, 
yet whose corporeal frame has no safe or peaceful resting- 
place here below."* 

In contemplating the life of such a man : so heroic, 
so sublime ; and in contrasting it with the lower type 
of character prevalent amongst statesmen and leaders 
at the present day, Wordsworth might well write, — 
and we may echo his words, — 

** Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 



• Andrew Marvell, in Walter Savaob Landor's Imaginary 
ConveraathM. 
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Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh ! raise us up, — ^return to us again, 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 
Pure as the naked heavens, — majestic, free ; 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

Before bringiDg this Memoir to a conclusion, it will 
be necessary to consider the theology of Milton, as 
fully as our space will allow. Some of his biographers 
have spoken of his religious opinions and practices in 
terms which would exclude him from the pale of the 
visible church, and even from the circle of our common 
Christianity. He has been boldly claimed by the 
Unitarians as amongst the followers of Socinus. Our 
introduction of his works into the BuNYAN Library 
will doubtless be resented by some, and our right to 
do so will be called in question by many. Our inquiry 
into his theological opinions, therefore, must be two- 
fold. First, as to his theology in general : how far did 
he agree with, and to what extent did he diiffer from, 
the ordinary creed of Christendom? That he did 
diverge in some things from the doctrines commonly 
recognised as orthodox* cannot be denied. He was in 
all things a free and independent thinker. He called 
no man — and no body of men — master. What was 



* In the following pages, the words orthodox and heterodox will 
be used in a sense strictly technical. By orthodox must be under- 
stood agreement with the creeds and standards of the Reformed 
Churches — Anglican, Lutheran, or Presbyterian. By heterodox, 
dissent from these creeds is intended. 
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the character and what the extent of his hei'esies? 
Secondly, Was Milton a Baptist ? Did he wholly, or 
in part, hold those distinctive peculiarities which 
characterise our section of the church, and give us 
our name ? Are we taking an unwarrantable liberty 
with his memory, when we associate him with 
Bunyan, and claim both q& our co-religionists? In 
answering these questions^ we shall, for the sake of 
brevity, confine ourselves almost entirely to the 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 

On many of the most essential and ftmdamental 
truths of Christianity, Milton was decidedly and un- 
mistakably orthodox. No one can have spoken more 
clearly than he has done on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, that " article of a standing or a falling 
church." His words are : — "Justification is the gratui- 
tous purpose of Ood, whereby those who are regenerate 
a/nd ingrafted in Christ are absolved from sin and 
death, through His most perfect satisfaction, and 
accounted just in the sight of Ood, not by the works 
of the law but through faith.'* Upon this important 
statement he proceeds to comment as follows : — 

*^As, therefore, our sins are imputed to Christ, so the 
merits or rigbteousneas of Christ are imputed to ua throagh 
faith (1 Cor. i. 30; 2 Cor. v. 21; Rom. iv. 6; y. 19). It 
is evident, therefore, that this justification, in so far as we 
are concerned, is i^ratuitous; in so far as Christ is concerned, 
not gratuitous, inasmuch as Christ paid the ransom of our 
sins, which He took upon Him by imputation, and thus 
of His own accord, and at His own cost, effected their 
expiation; whereas man, paying nothing on his part, but 
merely believing, receives as a gift the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ. Finally, the Father, appeased by this pro- 
pitiation, pronounces the justification of all believers." 
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Equally clear, precise, and orthodox, are his state- 
ments on the Covenant of Gi*aee, the Mosaic Law, 
and the Liberty of the Gospel. It will be generally 
admitted that the two great poles around which 
Christian revelation revolves, 'are the doctrines of Sin 
and of Redemptiou : the disease, fiital and universal ; 
the remedy, ftill, gratuitous, and divinely free. Upon 
these great questions of tlie sinner's need and his way 
of acceptance with God, Milton's language is equally 
orthodox and satisfactory. In the chapters devoted to 
this subject he propounds the following theorems, as 
STunmaries of the teaching of Scripture, as he under- 
stands it, on these vital points: — 

Of the Fall of oue first Parents, and op Sin. — " Sin 
is distinguished iato that whieh is common to all men, and 
the peirsonal sin of each individual. The sin which is com- 
mon to all men is that which our first parents, and in 
them all their posterity, committed, when, casting off their 
obedience to God, they tasted the fruit of the forbidden tree. 
The personal sin of each individual, is that which each in 
his own person has committed independently of the ain 
which is common to alL" 

Of the Punishment op Sin. — "After sin came death, 
as the calamity or punishment consequent upon it. Under 
the head of death, in Scripture, all evils whatever, together 
with everything which in its consequences tends to death, 
miist he understood as comprehended. Divines not inappro- 
priately reckon up four several degrees of death. The first 
comprehends all those evils which lead to death, and which 
it is agreed came into the world immediately upon the fall 
of man. The second degree of death is spiritual death, hy 
which is meant the loss of divine grace and that of innate 
righteousness, wherein man in the beginning lived unto God. 
The third degree of death is what is called the death of the 
body: to this all the labours, sorrows, and diseases which 
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afflict the body, are nothing but the prelude. The fourth 
and last degree of death is death eternal, the punishment 
of the damned." 

Of Man's Restoration and of Christ as Redeemer. — 
"The restoration of man is the act whereby man, being 
delivered from sin and death by God the Father through 
Jesus Christ, is raised to a far more excellent state of grace 
and glory than that from which he had fallen. In this 
restoration are comprised the redemption and renovation of 
man. Redemption is that act whereby Christ, being sent in 
the fulness of time, redeemed all believers at the price of 
His blood, by His own voluntary act, conformably to the 
eternal counsel and grace of God the Father." 

Of the Office of Mediator and of His threefold 
Functions. — "The mediatorial office of Christ is that 
whereby, at the special appointment of God the Father, He 
voluntarily performed, and continues to perform, on behalf 
of man, whatever is requisite for obtaining reconciliation 
with God and eternal salvation. The functions of His 
mediatorial office are threefold — Prophet, Priest, and King. 
His function as a prophet is to instruct His church in 
heavenly ti-uth, and to declare the whole counsel of the 
Father. Christ's sacerdotal function is that whereby He 
once offered Himself to God the Father as a sacrifice for 
sinners, and has always made, and still continues to make, 
intercession for us. The kingly function of Christ is that 
whereby, being made king by God the Father, He governs 
and preserves, chiefly by an inward law and spiritual power, 
the church which He purchased for Himself, and conquers 
and subdues His enemies." 

Of the Ministry of Redemption. — ^^ The humiliation 
of Christ is that state in which, under His character of 
God-man, He voluntarily submitted Himself to the divine 
justice, as well in life as in death, for the purpose of under- 
going all things requisite to accomplish our redemption. 
The exaltation of Christ is that by which, having triumphed 
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over death and laid aside the form of a servant, He was 
exalted by God the Father to a state of immortality and of 
the highest glory, partly by His own merits, partly by the 
gift of the Father, for the benefit of mankind. The aatia- 
faction of Christ is the complete reparation made by Him in 
His twofold capacity of God and man, by the fulfilment of the 
law and the payment of the required price for all mankind." 

Op Regeneration. — " Regeneration is that change oper- 
ated by the Word and the Spirit, whereby the old man 
being destroyed, the inward man is regenerated by God after 
His own image, in all the faculties of his mind, insomuch 
that he becomes, as it were, a new creatm-e; and the whole 
man is sanctified both in body and soul for the service of 
God and the performance of good works." 

If any of our readers have so little taste for theo- 
logical discussion as to skip these abstract statements 
of doctrine, they may be glad to have the testimony 
of so eminent and evangelical a divine as Dr. Sumner, 
Bishop of Winchester, to the effect that "the doctrine 
of the Satisfaction of Christ is so scripturally and 
unambiguously enforced, as to leave nothing on that 
point to be desired." He says, further, — "So, too, 
Milton's sentiments respecting the divine decrees are 
as clear, and perhaps as satisfactory, as can be expected 
on a subject in which it is safest to confess with Locke 
our inability to reconcile the universal prescience of 
God with the firee agency of man, though we be as 
ftdly persuaded of both doctrines as of any of the 
truths we most firmly assent to." The same remarks 
will apply to the doctrinal statements of Milton upon 
most points of evangelical truth. His theology pos- 
sesses a strong Arminian tendency, which may have 
been the result of a reaction against the hard and 
rigid Calvinism of his day. 
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That Milton was in some respects heterodox cannot 
be denied. This, which had always been suspected 
from some passages in his Paradise Lost and Regained, 
is confirmed by the Treatise on Christian Doctrine, to 
which reference has just been made. Of these alleged 
heresies we proceed to speak. 

Many of those which are commonly charged upon 
him are not strictly heresies at all. They are philo- 
sophical speculations, which lie quite outside the 
sphere of evangelical truth, and, whether true or 
false, are rather metaphysical subtleties than matters 
of doctrinal belief. Amongst these we class his 
opinions on "the form of God," the method of creation, 
and the nature of the soul. Upon themes so obscure 
as these, where certainty is impossible, we may ques- 
tion the wisdom of speculating at all, and may reject 
the conclusions arrived at as false or groundless, but 
we shotdd not charge Milton with heterodoxy for 
holding them. 

In questions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, we 
should, too, bear in mind the distinction which Milton 
often draws between error and heresy ; the former, 
in his view, being simply in the opinion, not in the 
will, the latter in the will, and in the opinion or not 
as it may happen. In other words, he insists that 
heresy consists in self-will, in obeying man rather 
than God, in setting human authority — either one's 
own or that of another man — above the teaching of 
revelation. The opinion may be right and true in 
itself, but he who holds it, not because the Bible 
teaches it, but because he wishes it to be true, or 
because some human teacher asserts it, is a heretic. 
Upon this ground he insists that the Bomanists, and 
the Romanizers of the Anglican Churcii, are the 
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^greatest of all heretics, beoaiifie they systematically 
enervate ecclesiastical iMEcthority to a level with revela- 
tion. The creed may be Scriptural, but they, accoinJing 
io the original meaning of the word, are heretics in 
iidlding it. On the other hand, he defends many of 
!the sects which are commonly regarded as heterodox, 
from the charge of heresjr, not on the ground that 
-tiisir opinions are true, but because they are simply 
-WTors of judgm^it and interjM'eitation. They accept 
the Bible as their only creed and sole canon of doctrine, 
mod therefore are not heretics, though they may be in 
error. If we accept this distinction as valid, and to 
some extent at least we must do so, Milton will stand 
clear from the charge of heresy. His theological works 
are all of ihem intensely Scriptural Where he fails 
in his exegesis, it is often from being too rigidly literal 
Bsxd textual in his interpretations. The Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine is made up of a classification of 
texts under certain headings, an analysis of their 
meaning, and a doctrine deduced from or based upon 
each. He indignantly rejects the intrusion of human 
authority in any form where divine truth is involved. 
" We can never want a creed so long as we want not 
the Scriptures,'' is his constant motto. Much as we 
may differ from some of his conclusions, it is impos^ 
sible to deny to him the merit of profound submission 
to the teaching of the Bible, as he imderstood it. 
In so for, then, as his distmction between error and 
heresy holds good, we may convict him of the former, 
but must acquit him of the latter. 

The two points upon which Milton's opinions have 
been most seriously open to attack, as heretical, are 
his doctrines of the Trinity, and of Polygamy and 
Divorce. The latter of these will be fully stated and 
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illustrated in the introduction to his treatises on 
the subject* The former must now engage our 
attention. 

The Unity of the Divine Nature cannot be called in 
question for a moment by any one who receives the 
Bible as a revelation from God. That God is ONE, lies 
at the very basis of all Scriptural teaching. But those 
who make any pretence or approach to orthodoxy 
admit, that whilst there is but one God, there has yet 
been a threefold manifestation of the Divine Being, as 
Father, Son, and Spirit. The grand difficulty for 
theologians has been how to harmonise these seem- 
ingly opposed doctrines ; or how to state the fact of 
the Trinity in Unity, so as to utter in human words 
the ineffable mystery. For more than a thousand 
years the Athanasian Creed-f has been held to express 
the orthodox doctrine of the Triune God, affirming, aa 
it does, a trinity of persons with a unity of essence 
and substance. Diverging from the straight line of 
Athanasian orthodoxy, has been Sabellianism on the 
one side and Arianism on the other. The Sabellian 
doctrine teaches the unity of the essence with simply 
a trinity of manifestation, — the one eternal God 
having successively revealed Himself as the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Many theologians 
of high repute, — Archbishop Whately among the 
number,— have adopted this mode of explanation, 
and have even used the Athanasian Creed as declara- 
tory of their opinions, understanding the word person 



* Page 88. 

f The date of the Creed is uncertain. It was probably composed 
long after tlie death of Athanasius, whose doctrines it professed to 
express and embody. 
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not in its modem but in its ancient classical usage.* 
Here the unity is maintained, but the trinity is ex- 
plained away. Amongst the various forms of Arian 
heresy, there are some which approach so nearly to 
orthodoxy as to be scarcely distinguishable from it. At 
the period of the Council of Nice, when both the 
Church and the World were convulsed by the Trini- 
tarian controversies, two words were invented to 
define and distinguish between Athanasianism and 
the highest form of Arianism. The doctrine now 
accepted as orthodox was called Homoousian, the 
other Homoiousian. The Homoousian Creed declared 
that the Father and the Son were one in essence, co- 
equal, co-eternal, and co-essential ; the Homoiousian 
denied the identity of substance, but admitted the 
similarity. The Father and the Son were similar, 
but were not the same. Amongst our own theolo- 
gians, Milton, with Whitby, Samuel Clark, and others, 
have been Homoiousians ; ascribing to the Son the 
nearest possible approach to oneness with the Father, 
short of absolute identity. They regarded him as 
verus Deu8, not as summus Deus. If by eternal we 
are to understand existence without beginning, they 
denied the Son to be eternal ; but if it be meant that 
He began to exist long prior to the commencement of 
time as understood by us, they admitted it. " In the 
beginning was the Word :" in the beginning of dura- 
tion, that is, as measured by the lapse of time, and 
comprehensible by finite thought. He already existed. 
But still there was a point in the evolutions of a past 
eternity in which, by emanation or generation from 
the eternal Father, He began to be. That He was 

* Persona : the mask or disguiae of an actor on the stage. 
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before all thii^, the Creator and SofitaiBer of aM 
ihings, adid is tlie King of all, is, by this fichool ef 
tiheologians, admitted ; bat it is mamtaiiidd that He 
is so, not in His own nature, but by delegation and 
appointment. Thus it is writ^ien, that God '^'Created,'' 
" sustains," and will judge all things " by Him" That 
" He is made Head over all things, and all ihiotge are 
put beneath His feet,'' is admitted, or mther is ocmfi- 
dently asserted ; but that He is co*equal, co-eternal, 
and co-ess^itial with the Father, as the orthodox 
creeds declare, is denied. 

This is not the pkce in which to discuss doctrines. If 
it were so, space would fail us here to discuss this, aod 
to deal with a controversy upon which whole libraries 
have been written, and ihQ titles of the more in^r- 
tant treatises upon which would need several pages 
for theu* enumeraticm. All we have to do with here, 
is simply to say that Milton^s speculations on the 
Trinity constitute his gravest oflences agaioast ortho* 
doxy ; and that, with the exception of this, his doc* 
trine of Marriage, and a few minor matters, he held 
all " the things most sm-ely believed amongst us." 

It only remains for us now to inquire how &r 
Milton held the doctrines which characterise us as a 
denomination. It is common, when speaking of the 
doctrines of the Ss^tists, to refer only to a single 
point, the immersion of believers on a profession of 
&ith. This, however, is ^imduly to limit our denomi- 
national testimony to the trutk Our doctrine of 
Ba,ptism is but one of the points in which we «re 
wont, "after ihe way which they call heresy, to 
worship the God of our fitthers." Our diflEerenees 
with various larger or smaller sections of the churches 
of Christendom, are chiefly these : — 
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1. In opposition to adl human authority, ecclesi- 
astical or traditional, we assert the sole, absolute 
authority of the Scriptures. ChiDingworth's famous 
apothegm, " The Bible, the Bible alone, is the religion 
<rf Pi-otestants," is to us something more than a con* 
troversial commonplace. To all appeals drawn from 
antiquity, patristic authority, or ecclesiastical usage, 
we reply, "Paul* I know, and Apollos I know; but who 
are yet" How entirely Milton was at one with us in 
this protest against the usurped authority of creeds, 
councils, and traditions; how thoroughly he main- 
tained the sole supremacy of Christ and His word, as 
the only rule for life and doctrine ; we have already 
seefn. 

2. In opposition to the Greek, Roman, and Anglican 
Ohiirches, we maintain that the New Testament knows 
nothing of episcopacy, as a separate order in the 
church, and recognises no ecclesiastical officers save 
bishops and deacons. The Scriptural bishop is a 
mmple presbyter or pastor, ministering "in word and 
doctrine," owning no official superior save Christ, and 
with no prelatical authority even over those committed 
^ his charge. To the maintenance of this truth, Milton 
herd all the powers of his mighty mind. Prelacy has 
aiever received heavier blows than those which he 
dealt it. The simplicity of New Testament order for 
the government of the church is nowhere asserted 
more strenuously than in the following pages. 

3. In opposition to Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
we hold the absolute independence of each church, for 
the administration of its own discipline, and the 
administration of its own affidrs. Each congregation 
of believers is complete in itself, with its pastor, 
deacons, and members. We "give place by subjection 
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not for an hour," to the dictation or self-assumed con- 
trol of any other church or body of churches. If we 
enter into association with other churches, it is "not 
as having authority over their faith, but as helpers 
of their joy." This principle of congregational inde- 
pendence may be, and doubtless has been, carried to 
an injurious excess. It has separated us from one 
another. Independence has been exaggerated into 
isolation. By our extravagant individualism we have 
lost the benefits of union. Our freedom has often 
degenerated into anarchy and lawlessness. To this 
exaggeration of Congregationalism Milton would jiot 
assent, but from his thirty-fifth year he was a strenu- 
ous upholder of the principle involved. His language 
is very explicit. "Every church consisting of the 
above parts, however small its numbers, is to be con- 
sidered as in itself an integral and perfect church, so 
far as regards its religious rights; nor has it any 
superior on earth, whether individual, or assembly, or 
convention, to whom it can be lawfully required to 
render submission ; inasmuch as no believer out of its 
pale, nor any order or council of men whatever, has a 
greater right than itself to expect a participation in 
the written Word and the promises, in the presence of 
Christ, in the presiding influence of the Spirit, and 
in those precious gifts which are the rewards of united 
prayer." 

4. In opposition to all national churches, we main- 
tain that religion should be free in its exercise, neither 
patronised nor persecuted by the civil magistrate. We 
hold that the dominion of the secular ruler ends where 
that of conscience begins. His interference may make 
men hypocrites, but it cannot make them Christians. 
His bribes may fill the church with hirelings and false 
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professors, " wolves in sheep's clothing ;" his penalties 
may check free thought, and compel a lifeless uni- 
formity ; but a true conviction and a living faith can 
only result from moral suasion. Voluntar3dsm in 
religion has always found its most earnest advocates 
amongst the Baptists ; and none have been more 
earnest in its advocacy than Milton. Not only do all 
his controversial writings plead for the freedom of the 
church from State patronage and control, but two of 
his treatises, — those On Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Causes, and How to Remove Hirelings out of tlw 
Church, — are specially devoted to the advocacy of this 
principle. And he sums up the chapter on Church 
Discipline, in the Treatise on Christian Doctrine, by 
saying, ''It is therefore highly derogatory to the 
power of the church, as well as an utter want of 
faith, to suppose that her government cannot be 
properly administered without the intervention of 
the civil magistrate." 

5. It is in our views of the ordinance of Baptism, 
however, that we stand alone among the churches of 
Christendom, and from which we take our distinctive 
name. It had always been thought probable, from 
various passages in his writings, that Milton was by 
conviction a Baptist,* though it was nowhere dis- 
tinctly stated. The publication of the Treatise on 



* See especially Paradise Lost, book xii. 441 : — 

"Them who shall believe 
Baptising in the profluent stream, the sign 
Of washing them from guilt of sin to life;" 

Paradise Regained, book i. 280; and Treatise on True Beligion, 
Heresy, and Schism, — "The Anabaptist is accused of denying infants 
their right to baptism, but they say they deny nothing but what the 
Scripture denies." 
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Christia/n Doctrine, however, set the question at 
rest. He here argues at great length, and inth mudsi 
earnestness, for the baptism of beUevers only, and for 
the administration of the rite by immersion. The 
arguments adduced for the reception of infants, aa 
partakers in the ordinance, he rejects as utterly futile; 
and dismisses with sarcasm rather than argument 
''those who have introduced the practice of affiisioa 
in baptism, instead of immersion, alleging that to dip 
and to sprinkle mean the same thing/' The passage 
on the subject will be found quoted at length towards 
the close of the present volume. That Milton was 
sjctuaSly in membership with any Baptist church can- 
not be proved ;* but his language in the extract which 
we quote would imply that he was so. He speaks of 
the opposers of the Baptism of Believers as " they;" 
of its advocates as "tw;" thus, at page 300, "Again, 
they remind us that ' of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.'" Further, having maintained that Christian 
baptism consists in the immersion of believers only, 
he proceeds to argue that "the baptism of John wa& 



* In connection with Milton's eeoIesiaBtieal position, we roBy 
mark that his third wife and widow was a Baptist, which confona 
the probability that he himself was so. She survived him for many 
years. In the year 1688 she took up her abode at Nantwich, in 
Cheshire, in the neighbourhood of which place she was bom, residing 
there till August, 1727, when she died after a few days' illness, in 
her eighty-eighth year. She was buried in the Baptist chapel. Tra- 
dition still points out her tombstone, the inscription on which, how- 
ever, has been for many years obliterated. She appointed as one of 
her executors "her loving friend, Samuel Creton," who was then 
pastor of the Baptist church at Nantwich. There were but few 
worldly goods to be disposed of, — her whole property (including 17*. 
in ready money) being valued at less than jS40. The items included 
"Two books of Paradise," ''Mr. Milton's Picttues" (doubtless his 
two portraits), and his coat of arms. 
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essentially the same as the baptism of Christ;" urging 
in proof, that " if it had not been really the same, it 
wonld follow that we had not undergone the same 
baptism as Christ, that our baptism had not been 
sanctified by the person of Christ." We should con- 
sider this as quite decisive of the fact that Milton Was 
a Baptist both in practice and by conviction, had he 
not, in the concluding paragraph, left it an open 
question, to be decided by the conscience of each 
believer, whether, having been baptised in infancy, 
he should be re-baptised on his conversion. His 
advocacy of our distinctive doctrinal peculiarities, 
however, is so full and precise that we need only 
refer our readers to itj as a sufficient justification of 
our publication of Selections from the Works of 
Milton in the Bunyan Library. 
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REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, 

AND 

THE OAUSES THAT HITHERTO HAVE HINDERED IT. 

In Tvo Bodt$.—WrUten to a FHend.* 



[The treatise on the Reformation in England was tbe earliest of 
Milton's prose works. It was published a little more than a year 
after his return from Italy, and formed the first-fruits of his deter- 
mination to devote all his powers to the service of his country. How 
reluctantly he left the more congenial pursuits of poetry, to plunge 
into the thorny brakes of political controversy, he himself tells us in 
another treatise, published in the same year {The Beaaon of Gkurch 
Government urged against Prdaty, p. 42): — "But when God com- 
mands to take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous and jarring blast, it 
lies not in man's will what he say or what he shall conceaL" He, 
therefore, resolved that he would at once take part in the conflict 
raging around him; so that, if the cause of truth triumphed, he 
might share in the victory; or, if defeated, he might at least have 
the sad consolation of a right to bewail her fall, having done what 
he could to avert the calamity. 

He had aJready, in his Lycidas (published 1637), given no dubious 
indication of the party to which he would attach himself when the 
time came. He had there denounced the clergy who, 

"For their bellies* sake. 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ; 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers' feast. 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

♦ First published in 1641. 
B 
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Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have leam'd ought else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman's art belongs I 
What recks it them ? What need they ? They are sped ! * 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel t pipes of wretched straw; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.'' 

The treatise on the Reformation in England, though often rugged 
and uncouth in expression, yet abounds in passages which, for stately 
eloquence, richness of imagery, and fiery force, have never been sur- 
passed. He commences by pointing out the causes which hindered 
or arrested the progress of the Keformation in England during and 
subsequent to the reign of Henry VIII. Rejecting various alleged 
causes, he fixes upon two principal ones, — (1), the retention of much 
of the popish ritual and ceremonies which should have been rejected ; 
and (2), the conferring prerogatives upon the prelates which by right 
belonged to the people. Of the former he sayB, — **Our ceremonies 
are senseless in themselves, and serve for nothing but either to facili- 
tate our return to Popery, or to hide the defects of better knowledge, 
or to set off the pomp of prelacy." Of the latter he affirms that the 
bishops, "though they had removed the Pope, hugged the popedom, 
and shared the authority among themselves." Having established 
these points by a very vigorous and graphic sketch of English eccle- 
siastical history, he comes to his own times, in which he distinguishes 
the hinderers of Reformation into three sorts : — *' 1. Antiquitarians 
(for so I had rather call them than antiquaries, whose labours are 
useful and laudable) ; 2. Libertines; 3. Politicians." To the votaries 
of antiquity, who endeavour to defend episcopacy by the usages of 
former ages, he replies, — "First, that if they will conform our bishops 
to the purer times, they must mew:}: their feathers and their pounces, § 
and make but curtailed bishops of them ; and we know they hate to 
be docked and clipped as much as to be put down outright." In 
other words, that episcopacy must cease as a separate order in the 
church, and prelates become simple presbyters. "Secondly, that 
those purer times to which antiquitarians appeal were corrupt, and 
their books were corrupted soon after. Thirdly, that the best of 
those that then wrote disclaim that any man should repose on them, 
and send all to the Scriptures." Having proved against the anti- 
quarian prelatists that modern episcopacy is a corruption of its primi- 
tive form, that even the purer ages of the church to which they 
appeal were already corrupt, that the records which remain to us of 

* Their fortune is made. f Harsh and shrieking. 

X Moult or cast off. § Claws. 
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those ages are still further corrupted, and that the Fathers of the 
Church disclaimed authority either for their teaching or example, 
and referred their readers to the Bible as the sole canon for the 
church's government, he disposes very briefly of the Libertines, who 
object to ''the dear and tender discipline of a father, the sociable 
loving reproof of a brother, the bosom admonition of a friend," sub- 
stituting for it the empty figment of episcopal jurisdiction ; and 
proceeds to deal at greater length with the political aspects of the 
question. He shows that prelacy has always been the deadly foe of 
liberty and of true constitutional monarchy, — conspiring against the 
liberties of the people and the rights of the crown, — a base slave of 
the tyrant, or a rebel against the rightful king. By an admirable 
historical induction, he proves that in England at least "the most 
mortal diseases and convulsions of the government did ever proceed 
from the craft of the prelates, or were occasioned by their pride." 
He then calls upon the people of England and Scotland to unite in a 
solemn league and covenant for the overthrow of this monstrous 
system, and concludes with that sublime invocation of the Deity 
which, by universal consent, takes its place amongst the grandest 
pieces of eloquence in any language.] 



[book I.] 
THE CAUSES AND THE SIGNS OF CORRUPTIONS IN THE CHURCH. 

Amidst those deep and retired thoughts, which, with 
every man christianly instructed, ought to be most frequent, 
of God, and of His miraculous ways and works amongst 
men, and of our religion and works to be performed to 
Him ; after the story of our Saviour Christ, suffering to the 
lowest bent of weakness in the flesh, and presently triumph- 
ing to the highest pitch of glory in the spirit, which drew 
up His body also, till we in both be united to Him in the 
revelation of His kingdom, I do not know of anything more 
worthy to take up the whole jMission of pity on the one side, 
and joy on the other, than to consider first the foul and 
sudden corruption, and then, after many a tedious age, the 
long deferred, but much more wonderful and happy reforma- 
tion of the church in these latter days. Sad it is to think 
how that doctrine of the Gospel, planted by teachers divinely 
inspired, and by them winnowed and sifted from the chaff 
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of overdated* ceremonies, and refined to such a spiritual 
height and temper of purity, and knowledge of the Creator, 
that the body, with all the circumstances of time and place, 
were purified bj the affections of the regenerate soul, and 
nothing ]ett impure but sin; faith needing not the weak 
and fallible office of the senses, to be either the ushera or 
interpreters of heavenly mysteries, save where our Lord 
Himself in His sacraments ordained; that such a doctrine 
should, through the grossness and blindness of her pro- 
fessors, and the fraud of deceivable traditions, drag so down- 
wards, as to backslide into the Jewish beggary of old cast-off 
rudiments, and stumble forward another way into the new- 
vomited paganism of sensual idolatry, attributing purity or 
impurity to things indifferent, that they might bring the 
inward acts of the spirit to the outward and customary eye- 
service of the body, as if they could make God earthly and 
fleshly, because they could not make themselves heavenly 
and spiritual ; they began to draw down all the divine 
intercourse betwixt God and the soul, yea, the very shape 
of God Himself, into an exterior and bodily form, urgently 
pretending a necessity and obligement of joining the body 
in a formal reverence, and . circumscribed worship ; they 
hallowed it, they fumed it, they sprinkled it, they bedecked 
it, not in robes of pure innocency, but of pure linen, with 
other deformed and fantastic dresses, in palls and mitres, 
gold, and gewgaws fetched from Aaron's old wardrobe, or 
the flaminst vestry : then was the priest set to con his 
motions and his postures, his liturgies and bis lurries, J 
till the soul by this means of overbodying herself, given up 
unjustly to fleshly delights, bated her wing apace downward : 
and finding the ease she had from her visible and sensuous 
colleague the body, in performance of religious duties, her 
pinions now broken, and flagging, shifted off from herself 
the labour of high soaring any more, forgot her heavenly 

* Antiquated. f Priests of pagan Borne. 

X A term used in falconry, applied to the bait which allures. 
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flight, and lefb the dull and droiling carcase to plod on in. 
the old road, and drudging trade of outward conformity. 

And here out of question from her perverse conceiting 
of God and holy things, she had fallen to believe no (lod 
at all, had not custom and the worm of conscience nipped 
her incredulity : hence to all the duties of evangelical 
grace, instead of the adoptive and cheerful boldn^ which 
our new alliance with Grod requires, came servile and thral- 
like fear: for in very deed, the superstitious man by his 
good will is an atheist ; but being scared from thence by the 
pangs and gripes of a boiling conscience, all in a pudder* 
shuffles up to himself such a God and, such a worship as is 
most agreeable to remedy his fear; which fear of his, as also 
is his hope, fixed only upon the flesh, renders likewise the 
whole &calty of his apprehension carnal; and all the inward 
acts of worship, issuing from the native strength of the soul, 
run out lavishly to the upper skin, and there harden into a 
crust of formality. Hence men came to scan the Scriptures 
by the letter, and in the covenant of our redemption mag- 
nified the external signs more than the quickening power of 
the Spirit; and yet looking on them through their own 
guiltiness with a servile fear, and finding as little comfort, 
or rather terror from them again, they knew not how to 
hide their slavish approach to God*8 behests, by them not 
understood, nor worthily received, but by cloaking their 
servile crouching to all religious presentments (sometimes 
lawful, sometimes idolatrous), under the name of humility, 
and terming the piebald frippery and ostentation of cere- 
monies, decency. 

Then was baptism changed into a kind of exorcism, and 
water, sanctified by Christ's institute, thought little enough 
to wash off the original spot, without the scratch or ci^oss 
impression of a priest's forefinger; and that feast of free 
grace and adoption to which Christ invited His disciples to 
ait as brethren, and coheirs of the happy covenant, which 

* A pother, an unseemly hurry. 
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at that table was to be sealed to them, even that feast of 
love and heavenly-admitted fellowship, the seal of filial 
grace, became the subject of horror, and gloating adoration, 
pageanted about like a dreadful idol ; which sometimes 
deceives well-meaning men, and beguiles them of their 
reward, by their voluntary humility; which indeed is fleshly 
pride, preferring a foolish sacrifice, and the rudiments of the 
world, as Saint Paul to the Colossians explaineth, before a 
savoury obedience to Chrisfs example. Such was Peter's 
unseasonable humility, as then his knowledge was small, 
when Christ came to wash his feet; who at an impertinent 
time would needs strain courtesy with his Master, and falling 
troublesomely upon the lowly, all-wise, and unexaminable 
intention of Christ, in what He went with resolution to do, 
so provoked by his interruption the meek Lord, that He 
threatened to exclude him from his heavenly portion, unless 
he could be content to be less arrogant and stifinecked in 
his humility. 

But to dwell no longer in chsiracterizing the depravities 
of the church, and how they sprung, and how they took 
increase ; when I recall to mind at last, after so many dark 
ages, wherein the huge overshadowing train of error had 
almost swept all the stars out of the firmament of the 
church ; how the bright and blissful Reformation (by divine 
power) struck through the black and settled night of igno- 
rance and antichristian tyranny, methinks a sovereign and 
reviving^ joy must needs rush into the bosom of him that 
reads or hears i and the sweet odour of the returning Gospel 
imbathe his soul with the fragrancy of heaven. Then was 
the sacred Bible sought out of the dusty comers where pro- 
&ne falsehood and neglect had thrown it, the schools opened, 
divine and human learning raked out of the embers of for- 
gotten tongues, the princes and cities trooping apace to the 
new-erected banner of salvation ; the martyrs, with the un- 
resistible might of weakness, shaking the powers of darkness, 
and scorning the fiery rage of the old red dragon. 
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WHY WAS THE FROOBESS OP THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
SO SLOW AND SO SOON ARRESTED? 

The pleasing pursuit of these thoughts hath ofttimes led 
me into a serious question and debatement with myself, how 
it should come to pass that England (having had this grace 
and honour from God, to he the first that should set up a 
standard ♦for the recovery of lost truth, and blow the first 
evangelic trumpet to the nations, holding up, as from a hill, 
the new lamp of saving light to all Christendom) should 
now be last, and most unsettled in the enjoyment of that 
peace, whereof she taught the way to others ; although 
indeed our Wicklifie^s preaching, at which all the succeeding 
reformers more effectually lighted their tapers, was to his 
countrymen but a short blaze, soon damped and stifled by 
the Pope and prelates for six or seven kings' reigns; yet 
methinks the precedency which God gave this island, to be 
first restorer of buried truth, should have been followed 
with more happy success, and sooner attained perfection j 
in which as yet we are amongst the last: for, albeit in 
purity of doctrine we agree with our brethren; yet in dis- 
cipline, which is the execution and applying of doctrine 
home, and laying the salve to the very orifice of the wound, 
yea, tenting and searching it to the core, without which 
pulpit preaching is but shooting at rovers;* in this we are 
no better than a schism from all the reformation, and a sore 
scandal to them: for while we hold ordination to belong 
only to bishops, as our prelates do, we must of necessity 
hold also their ministers to be no ministers, and shortly 
after their church to be no church; not to speak of those 
senseless ceremonies which we only retain, as a dangerous 
earnest of sliding back to Eome, and serving merely either 
as a mist to cover nakedness where true grace is extin- 
gtiished, or as an interlude to set out the pomp of prelatism. 

* A term used in archery for shootmg at random and with no prociae 
aim. 
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Certamlj it would be worth the while therefore, and the 
pains, to inquire more particularly, what, and how many 
the chief causes have been, that have still hindered our 
uniform consent to the rest of the churches abroad, at this 
time especially when the kingdom is in a good propensity 
thereto, and all men in prayers, in hopes, or in disputes^ 
either for or against it. ^ 

THE VAIOTY AND WORTHLESSinSSS OF GREAT NAHES IN REUOIOUS 

OONTROVERSIES. 

And here withal I invoke the Immortal Deity, revealer 
and judge of secrets, that wherever I have in this book 
plainly and roundly (though worthily and truly) laid open 
the faults and blemishes of fathers, martyrs, or Christian 
emperors, or have otherwise inveighed against error and 
superstition with vehement expressions, I have done it 
neither out of malice, nor list to speak evil, nor any vain 
glory, but of mere necessity to vindicate the spotless truth 
from an ignominious bondage, whose native worth is now 
become of such a low esteem, that she is like to find small 
credit with us for what she can say, unless she can bring a 
ticket from Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley ; or prove herself 
A retainer to Constantine, and wear his badge. More tolerable 
it were for the church of Grod, that all these names were 
utterly abolished like the brazen serpent,* than that men's 
fond opinion should thus idolize them, and the heavenly 
truth be thus captivated. 

THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPACY NBITHEB SCRIPTURAL NOB EXPEDIENT. 

We all know by example, that exact reformation is not 
perfected at the first push, and those unwieldly times of 
Edward YI. may hold some plea by this excuse. Now let 
any reasonable man. judge whether that king's reign be a 
fit time from whence to patter^ out the constitution of a 
church discipline, much less that it should yield occasion 

* NehuBhtan, 2 Kings xviii. 4. 
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from Vhence to foster and establish the continuance of im- 
perfection, and with the commendatory subscriptions of con- 
fessors and martyrs to entitle and engage a glorious name 
to a gross corruption. It was not episcopacy that wrought 
in them the heavenly fortitude of martyrdom, as little can 
martyrdom make good episcopacy; but it was episcopacy 
that led the good and holy men, through the temptation of 
the enemy, and the snare of this present world, to make 
blameworthy and opprobrious actions. And it is still epis* 
copacy that before all our eyes worsens and slugs* the most 
learned and seeming religious of our ministers, who no 
sooner advanced to it but, like a seething pot set to cool, 
sensibly exhale and reak out the greatest part of that zeal 
and those gifts which were formerly in them, settling in a 
skinny congealment of ease and sloth at the top: and if 
they keep their learning by some potent sway of nature, it 
is a rai*e chance ; but their devotion most commonly comes 
to that queazy temper of lukewarmness, that gives a vomit 
to God Himself, t 

But why do we suffer misshapen and enormous prelatism, 
as we do, thus to blanch and varnish her deformities with 
the fair colours, as before of martyrdom, so now of epis^ 
copacy 1 They are not bishops, God and all good men know 
they are not, that have filled this land with late confusion 
and violence ; but a tyrannical crew and corpoi'ation of 
impostors, that have blinded and abused the world so long 
under that name. He that, enabled with gifts from God^ 
and the lawful and primitive choice of the church assembled 
in convenient number, faithfully from that time forward 
feeds his parochial nock, has his coequal and compresbyterial 
power to ordain ministers and deacons by public prayer, and 
vote of Christ's congregation in like sort as he himself was 
ordained, and is a true apostolic bishop. But when he steps 
up into the chair of pontifical pride, and changes a moderate 

* Makes dothfoL f Bev. iiL 16. 
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and exemplary house into a misgoverned and haughty palace, 
spiritual dignity into carnal precedence, and high secular 
office and employment for the high negotiations of his 
heavenly embassage: then he degrades, then he unbishops 
himself; he that makes him bishop, makes him no bishop. 
No marvel therefore if St. Martin complained to Sulpitius 
Severus, that since he was bishop he felt inwardly a sensible 
decay of those virtues and graces that God had given him 
in great measure before ; although the same Sulpitius write 
that he was nothing tainted or altered in his habit, diet, or' 
personal demeanour from that simple plainness to which 
he first betook himsel£ It was not therefore that thing 
alone which God took displeasure at in the bishops of those 
times, but rather an universal rottenness and gangrene in 
the whole function. 

PRELACY AN INJURY TO THE WHOLE CHURCH. 

Thus then (in the primitive church) did the spirit of 
unity and meekness inspire and animate every joint and 
sinew of the mystical body; but now the gravest and 
worthiest minister, a true bishop of his fold, shall be reviled 
and ruffled by an insulting and only canon-wise prelate, as 
if he were some slight paltry companion : and the people of 
God, redeemed and washed with Christ's blood, and dignified 
with so many glorious titles of saints and sons in the Gospel, 
are now no better reputed than impure ethnics* and lay 
dogs; stones, and pillars, and crucifixes, have now the 
honour and the alms due to Christ's living members; the 
table of communion, now become a table of separation, 
stands like an exalted platform upon the brow of the quire, 
fortified with bulwark and barricado, to keep off the profane 
touch of the laics, whilst the obscene and surfeited priest 
scruples not to paw and mammocf the sacramental bread, 
as familiarly as his tavern biscuit. And thus the people, 
villified and rejected by them, give over the earnest study of 



Qentiles. i* To pull in pieces roughly. 
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virtue and godliness, as a thing of greater purity than they 
need, and the search of divine knowledge as a mystery too 
high for their capacities, and only for churchmen to meddle 
with; which is what the prelates desire, that when they 
have brought us back to popish blindness, we might commit 
to their dispose the whole managing of our salvation, for 
they think it was never fair world with them since that 
time. But he that will mould a modern bishop into a 
primitive, must yield him to be elected by the popular voice, 
undiocesed, unrevenued, unlorded, and leave him nothing 
but brotherly equality, matchless temperance, frequent fast- 
ing, incessant prayer and preaching, continual watchings 
and labours in his ministry; which what a rich booty it 
would be, what a plump endowment to the many-benefice- 
gaping-mouth of a prelate, what a relish it would give to 
his canary-sucking and swan-eating palate, let old bishop 
Mountain judge for me. 

REASONS WHY CHURCHMEN PRAISE CONSTANTINE. 

But it will be objected, that this* was an unsettled state 
of the church, wanting the temporal magistrate to suppress 
the licence of false brethren, and the extravagancy of still 
new opinions ; a time not imitable for church government, 
where the temporal and spiritual power did not close in one 
belief, as under Constantine. I am not of opinion to think 
the church a vine in this respect, because, as they take it, she 
cannot subsist without clasping about the elm of worldly 
strength and felicity, as if the heavenly city could not 
support itself without the props and buttresses of secular 
authority. They extol Constantine because he extolled 
them ; as our homebred monks in their histories blanch the 
kings their benefactors, and brand those that went about to 
be their correctors. If he had curbed the growing pride, 
avarice, and luxury of the clergy, then every page of his 
story should have swelled with his faults, and that which 

* The primitiye church. 
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Zozimus the heathen writes of him should have come in to 
boot : we should have heard then in every declamation how 
he slew his nephew Commodus, a worthy man, his noble and 
eldest son Crispus, his wife Fausta^ besides numbei's of his 
friends ; then his cruel exactions, his unsoundness in religion, 
favouring the Arians that had been condemned in a council, 
of which himself sat as it were president ; his hard measure 
and banishment of the faithful and invincible Athanasius ; 
his living unbaptized almost to his dying day : these blurs 
are too apparent in his lite. 

INJURIOUS GONSEQUSNCISS OF THE ENDOWMENT OF THE CHURCH 

BY CONSTANTINE. 

How should then the dim taper of this emperor's age, 
that had such need of snuffing, extend any beam to oar 
times, wherewith we might hope to be better lighted, than 
by those luminaries that God hath set up to shine to lis £sir 
nearer hand. And what reformation he wrought for his own 
time, it will not be amiss to consider, — he appointed cei-tain 
times for fasts and feasts, built stately churches, gave large 
immunities to the clergy, great riches and promotions to 
bishops, gave and ministered occasion to bring in a deluge of 
ceremonies, thereby either to draw in the heathen by a 
resemblance of their rites, or to set a gloss upon the 
simplicity and plainness of Christianity; which to the 
gorgeous solemnities of paganism, and the sense of the 
world's children, seemed but a homely and yeomanly 
religion ; for the beauty of inward sanctity was not within 
their prospect 

So that in this manner, the prelates, both then and ever 
since, coming from a mean and plebeian life on a sudden to 
be lords of stately palaces, rich furniture, delicious fare, and 
princely attendance, thought the plain and homespun verity 
of Christ's Gospel unfit any longer to hold their lordships' 
acquaintance, unless the poor threadbare matron were put 
into better clothes : her chaste and modest vail, surrounded 
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with celestial beams, they overlaid with wanton tresses, and 
in a staring tire bespeckled her with all the gaudy allure- 
ments of a whore. 

Thus flourished the church with Constan tine's wealth, and 
thereafter were the effects that followed ; his son Constan- 
tins proved a flat Arian, and his nephew Julian an apostate, 
and there his race ended : the church that before by insen- 
Bible degrees welked* and impaired, now with large steps 
went down hill decaying : at this time Antichrist beean first 
to put forth his bom, and that saying was common, that 
former times had wooden chalices and golden priests; but 
they, golden chalices and wooden priests. "Formerly," 
saith Sulpitius, speaking of these times, ''martyrdom by 
glorious death was sought more greedily than now bishop- 
rics by vile ambition are hunted after ;'^ and in another 
place, 'Hhey gape after possessions, they tend lands and 
livings, they cower over their gold, they buy and sell : and 
if there be any that neither possess nor traffic, that which is 
worse, they sit still, and expect gifts, and prostitute every 
endowment of grace, every holy thing, to sale." And in the 
end of his history thus he concludes : '' All things went to 
wrack by the faction, wilfulness, and avarice of the bishops ; 
and by this means Grod's people, and every good man, wafi 
had in scorn and derision ; " which St. Martin found truly to 
be said by his friend Sulpitius ; for, being held in admiration 
of all men, he had only the bishops his enemies, found God 
less favourable to him after he w^ bishop than before, and 
for his last sixteen years would come at no bishop*s meeting. 
Thus you see, sir, what Constantino's doings in the church 
brought forth, either in his own or in his son's reign. 

THE STUDY OF THB FATHERS NOT NEEDFUL FOR THE UNDERSTANDING 

' OF SCRIPTURE. 

But not to be endless in quotations, it may chance to be 
objected, that there be many opinions in the fathers which 

* Decayed. 
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have no ground in Scripture ; so much the less, may I say, 
should we follow them, for their own woi*ds shall condemn 
them, and acquit us that lean not on them ; otherwise these 
their words will acquit them, and condemn us. But it will 
be replied, the Scriptures are difficult to be understood, and 
therefore require the explanation of the fathers. It is true, 
there be some books, and especially some places in those 
books, that remain clouded ; yet ever that which is most 
necessary to be known is most easy ; and that which is most 
difficult) so far expounds itself ever, as to tell us how little 
it imports our saving knowledge. Hence, to infer a general 
obscurity over all the text, is a mere suggestion of the devil 
to dissuade men from reading it, and casts an aspersion of 
dishonour both upon the mercy, truth, and wisdom of Grod. 
We count it no gentleness or fair dealing in a man of power 
amongst us, to require strict and punctual obedience, and 
yet give out all his commands ambiguous and obscure, we 
should think he had a plot upon us ; certainly such com- 
mands were no commands, but snares. The very essence of 
truth is plainness and brightness, and darkness and crooked- 
ness is our own. The wisdom of God created understanding, 
fit and proportionable to truth, the object and end of it, as 
the eye to the thing visible. If our understanding have a 
film of ignorance over it^ or be blear with gazing on other 
false glisterings, what is that to truth 1 If we will but 
purge with sovereign eyesalve that intellectual ray which 
God hath planted in us, tlyen we would believe the Scriptures 
protesting their own plainness and perspicuity, calling to 
them to be instructed, not only the wise and learned, but 
the simple, the poor, the bSabes, foretelling an extraordinary 
effusion of God's Spirit upon every age and sex, attributing 
to all men, and requiring from them the ability of searching, 
trying, examining all things, and by the spirit discerning 
that which is good ; and as the Scriptures themselves pro- 
nounce their own plainness, so do the fathers testify of 
them. 
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I will not run into a paroxysm of citations again in this 
pointy only instance Athanasius in his forementioned £rst 
page: "The knowledge of tinith," saith he, "wants no 
human lore, as being evident in itself, and by the preaching 
of Christ now opens brighter than the sun." If these doc- 
tors, who had scarce half the light that we enjoy, who all, 
except two or three, were ignorant of the Hebrew tongue^ 
and many of the Greek, blundering upon the dangerous and 
suspectful translations of the apostate Aquila, the heretical 
Theodotian, the judaized Symmachus, the erroneous Origen; 
if these could yet find the Bible so easy, why should we 
doubt, who have all the helps of learning, and faithful 
industry, that man in this life can look for, and tha 
assistance of God as near now to us as ever ? But let the 
Scriptures be hard ; are they more hard, more crabbed, more 
abstruse than the fathers 1 He that cannot understand the 
sober, plain, and unaffected style of the Scriptures, will be 
ten times more puzzled with the knotty Africanisms,* the 
pampered metaphors, the intricate and involved sentences of 
the £stthers, besides the fantastic and declamatory flashes, the 
cross-jingling periods which cannot but disturb, and come 
thwart a settled devotion, worse than the din of bells and 
rattles. 

Now, sir, for the love of holy Reformation, what can be 
said more against these importunate clients of antiquity 
than she herself, their patroness, hath said ? Whether, 
think ye, would she approve still to doat upon immea- 
surable, innumerable, and therefore unnecessary and un- 
merciful volumes, choosing itither to err with the specious 
names of the fathers, or to take a sound truth at the 
hand of a plain upnght man, that all his days hath been 
diligently reading the Holy Scriptures, and thereto im- 
ploring God's grace, while the admirers of antiquity have 
been beating their brains about their ambones,t their 

* Many of the most eminent of the fathers were Africans, 
t A raised platform in the church. 
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djptichs,* and meuiaias^t Now, he that cannot tell 
of stations and indictions, nor has wasted his precious 
hours in the endless conferring of councils and. conclaves 
that demolish one another (although I know many of those 
that pretend to be great rabbles in these studies, have 
scarce saluted them from the strings and the titlepage; or 
to give them more, have been but the ferrets and mouse- 
hunts of an index) : yet what pastor or minister, how 
learned, religious, or discreet soever, does not now bring 
both his cheeks full blown with (Bcumenical % and synodical, 
shall be counted a lank, shallow, insufficient man, yea a 
dunce, and not worthy to speak about reformation of church 
discipline ) But I trust they for whom God hath reserved 
the honour of reforming this church, will easily perceive 
their adversaries' drift in thus calling for antiqmty : they 
fear the plain field of the Scriptures ; the chase is too hot ; 
they seek the dark, the bushy, the tangled forest, they would 
imbosk ; § they feel themselves strook || in the transparent 
streams of divine truth ; they would plunge, and tumble, 
and think to lie hid in the foul weeds and muddy waters, 
where no plummet can reach the bottom. But let them beat 
themselves like whales, and spend their oil till they be drag- 
ged ashore : though wherefore should the ministers give them 
so much line for shifts and delays ? wherefore should they 
not urge only the Gospel, and hold it ever in their faces like 
a mirror of diamond, till it dazzle and pierce their misty eye- 
balls 1 maintaining it the honour of its absolute sufficiency 
and supremacy 'inviolable : for if the Scripture be for 
reformation, and antiquity to boot, it is but an advantage to 
the dozen, it is no winning cast ; and though antiquity be 
against it, while the Scriptures be for it, the cause is as good 
as ought to be wished, antiquity itself sitting judge. 

* A record of the martyrs and others suspended in the churches; it 
was generally inscribed on a two-leaved table, so as to fold up. 

f Church festivals. 
t XJniyersal. § To plunge into a thicket. || Stricken. 
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[book II.] 
IN WHAT A TRUE AND NOBLE NATIONAL POLICY CONSISTS. 

It is a work good and prudent to be able to guide one 
man ; of larger extended virtue to order well one house : 
but to govern a nation piously and justly, which only is to 
say happily, is for a spirit of the greatest size, and divinest 
mettle. And certainly of no less a mind, nor of less excel- 
lence in another way, were they who by writing laid the 
solid and true foundations of this science, which though of 
greatest importance to the life of man, yet there is no art 
that hath been more cankered in her principles, more soiled 
and slubbered with aphorisming pedantry, than the art of 
policy; and that most, where a man would think should 
least be, in Christian commonwealths. They teach not, that 
to govern well is to train up a nation in true wisdom and 
virtue, and that which springs from thence, magnanimity 
(take heed of that), and that which Is our beginning, 
regeneration, and happiest end, likeness to God, which in 
one word we call godliness ; and that this is the true flourish- 
ing of a land, other things follow as the shadow does the 
substance; to teach thus were mere pulpitry to them. This 
is the masterpiece of a modem politician, how to qualify and 
mould the sufferance and subjection of the people to the length 
of that foot that is to tread on their necks; how rapine 
may serve itself with the fair and honourable pretences 
of public good ; how the puny law may be brought under 
the wardship and control of lust and will : in which attempt 
if they fall short, then must a superficial colour of reputa- 
tion by all means, direct or indirect, be gotten to wash over 
the unsightly bruise of honour. To make men governable 
in this manner, their precepts mainly tend to break the 
national spirit and courage, by countenancing open riot^ 
luxury and ignorance, till having thus disfigured and made 
men beneath men, as Juno in the fable of lo, they deliver 
up the poor transformed heifer of the commonwealth to be 

c 
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stung and vexed with the breese* and goad of oppression, 
under the custody of some Argus with a hundred eyes of 
jealousy. t To he plainer, sir, how to sodder,J how to stop 
a leak, how to keep up the floating carcase of a crazy and 
diseased monarchy or state, betwixt wind and water, swim- 
ming still upcna her own dead lees, — tha;t now is the deep 
design of a politician. Alas, sirt a commonwealth ought 
to be but as one huge CSiristian personage, one mighty 
growth and stature of an honest man, as big and compact 
in virtue as in body ; for look, what the grounds and causes 
are of single happiness to one man, the same ye shall find 
them to a whole state, as Aristotle, both in his Ethics and 
Politics, from the principles of reason lays down : by conse- 
qaenoe, tiherefore, that which is good and agreeable to mon- 
archy, will appear soonest to be so, by being good and 
agreeable to the true welfore of every Christian ; and that 
which can be justly proved hurt^ and offensive to every 
true "Christian, will be evinced to be alike hurtful to 
monarchy : for God forbid that we should separate and 
distinguish the end and good of a monarch, from the end 
and good of the monarohy, or of that, from Christianity. 

THE RIGHTFUL DIGNITY OF THE MONARCH INVADED BY PRELATIC 

ASSUMPTIONS. 

What greater debasement can there be to royal dignity, 
whose towering and steadfast height rests upon the un- 
movable foundational of justice, and heroic virtue, than to 
chain it in a dependence of subsisting, or ruining, to the 
painted battlements and gaudy rottenness of prelatry, which 
want but one puff of the king's to blow them down like a 
pasteboard house built of court-cards ? Sir, the little ado 
whticrh methinks I find in untacking these pleasant sophisms, 
puts me into the mood to tell you a tale ere I proceed 
ftirther ; and M^nenius Agrippa speed us. 

* A sting. t An alliision to the mythological legend of lo. 

t To sdlder. 
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Upon a time the body summoned all the members to meet 
in the guild for the common good (as JBsop's chronicles aver 
many stranger accidents) : the head by right takes the first 
seat, and next to it a huge and monstrous wen little less than 
the head itself, growing to it by a narrower excrescency. The 
members amazed, began to ask one another what he was that 
took place next their chief 1 None could resolve. Whereat 
the wen, though unwieldy, with much ado gets up, and be- 
speaks the assembly to this purpose : " That as in place he 
was second to the head, so by due of merit ; that he was to it 
an ornament, and strength, and of special near relation ; and 
that if the head should fail, none were fitter than himself to 
step into his place : therefore he thought it for the honour 
of the body, that such dignities and rich endowments should 
be decreed him, as did adorn and set out the noblest mem- 
bers." To this was answered, that it should be consulted. 
Then was a wise and learned philosopher sent for, that knew 
all the charters, laws, and tenures of the body. On him it 
is imposed by all, as chief committee to examine and discuss 
the claim and petition of right put in by the wen ; who soon 
perceiving the matter, and wondering at the boldness of such 
a swollen tumour: "Wilt thou," quoth he, **that art but a 
bottle of vicious and hardened excrements, contend with the 
lawful and freebom members, whose certain number is set 
by ancient and unrepealable statute ? Head thou art none, 
though thou receive this huge substance from it : what office 
bearest thou 1 wliat good canst thou shew by thee done to 
the commonweal ?" The wen, not easily dashed, replies that 
his office was his glory ; for so oft as the soul would retire 
out of the head from over the steaming vapours of the lower 
parts to divine contemplation, with him she found the purest 
and quietest retreat, as being most remote from soil and dis- 
turbance "liourdan,"* quoth the philosopher, "thy folly is as 
great as thy filth : know that aU the faculties of the soul are 

* Bosekoave. 
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confined of old to their several vessels and ventricles, from 
which they cannot part without dissolution of the whole 
body : and that thou containest no good thing in thee, but a 
heap of hard and loathsome uncleanness, and art to the 
head a foul disfigurement and buixlen ; when I have cut thee 
off, and opened thee, as by the help of these implements I 
will do, all men shall see." 

ECCLESIASTICAL TYKANNY INSUPPORTABLE AND DISASTROUS TO THE 

NATION. 

Amongst many secondary and accessory causes that sup- 
port monarchy, these are not of least reckoning, though 
common to all other states — the love of the subjects, the 
multitude and valour of the people, and store of treasures. 
In all these things hath the kingdom been of late sore 
weakened, and chiefly by the prelates. First, let any man 
consider, that if any prince shall suffer under him a com- 
mission of authority to be Exercised, till all the land groan 
and cry out, as against a whip of scorpions, whether this be 
not likely to lessen, and keel* the affections of the subject. 
Kext, what numbers of faithful and freebom Englishmen, 
and good Christians, have been constrained to forsake their 
dearest home, their friends and kindred, whom nothing but 
the wide ocean, and the savage deserts of America, could 
hide and shelter from the fury of the bishops 1 O sir, if we 
could but see the shape of our dear mother England, as poets 
are wont to give a personal form to what they please, how 
would she appear, think ye, but in a mourning weed, with 
ashes upon her head, and tears abundantly flowing from her 
eyes, to behold so many of her children exposed at once, and 
thrust from things of dearest necessity, because their con- 
science could not assent to things which the bishops thought 
indifferent 1 What more binding than conscience ? What 
more free than indifferency ? Cruel, then, must that indif- 
ferency needs be, that shall violate the strict necessity of 



To make hollow or empty. 
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conscience ; merciless and inhuman that free choice and 
liberty that shall break asunder the bonds of religion ! Let 
the astrologer be dismayed at the portentous blaze of comets, 
and impressions in the air, as foretelling troubles and changes 
to states : I shall believe there cannot be a more ill-boding 
sign to a nation (God turn the omen from us !) than when 
the inhabitants, to avoid insufferable grievances at home, 
are enforced by heaps to forsake their native country. 

FATAL RESULTS OF CLERICAL LUXURY AND LICENTIOUSNESS. 

Thus as they have unpeopled the kingdom by expulsion 
of so many thousands, as they have endeavoured to lay the 
skirts of it bare by disheartening and dishonouring our 
loyalist confederates abroad, so have they hamstrung the 
valour of the subject by seeking to effeminate us all at home. 
Well knows every wise nation, that their liberty consists in 
manly and honest labours, in sobriety and rigorous honour 
to the marriage-bed, which in both sexes should be bred up 
from chaste hopes to loyal enjoyments; and when the people 
slacken, and fall to looseness and riot, then do they as much 
as if they laid down their necks for some wild tyrant to get 
up and ride. Thus learnt Cyrus to tame the Lydians, whom 
by arms he could not whilst they kept themselves from 
luxury ; with one easy proclamation to set up stews, dancing, 
feasting, and dicing, he made them soon his slaves. I know 
not what drift the prelates had, whose brokers they were to 
prepare, and supple us either for a foreign invasion or 
domestic oppression : but this I am sure, they took the ready 
way to despoil us both of manhood and grace at once, and 
that in the shamefulest and ungodliest manner, upon that 
day which God's law and even our own reason hath conse- 
crated, that we might have one day at least of seven set 
apart wherein to examine and increase our knowledge of 
God, to meditate and commune of our faith, our hope, our 
eternal city in heaven, and to quicken withal the study and 
exercise of charity; at such a time that men should be 
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plucked from their soberest and saddest thoughts, and by 
bishops, the pretended fathers of the church, instigated, hj 
public edict, and with earnest endeavour pushed forward to 
gaming, jigging, wassailing, and mixed dancing, is a horror 
to think ! Thus did the reprobate hireling priest Balaam 
seek to subdue the Israelites to Moab, if not by force, then 
by this devilish policy, to draw them from the sanctuary of 
God to the luxurious and ribald feasts of Baal-peor. Thus 
have they trespassed not only against the monarchy of 
England, but of heaven also, as others, I doubt not, can 
prosecute against them. 

THE NATIOW IMPOVERISHED BY THE GRASPING AVARICE OP THE 

CLERGY. 

Two leeches they have that still suck, and suck the king- 
dom, their ceremonies and their courts. If any man will 
contend that ceremonies be lawful under the Gospel, he may 
be answered otherwhere. This doubtless, that they ought 
to be many and overcostly, no true Protestant will affirm. 
Now I appeal to all wise men, what an excessive waste of 
treasure there hath been within these few years in this land, 
not in the expedient, but in the idolatrous erection of temples 
beautified exquisitely to outvie the Papists, the costly and 
dear-bought scandals and snares of images, pictures,, rich 
copes, gorgeous al tar-cloths : and by the courses they took, 
and the opinions they held, it was not likely any stay would 
be, or any end of their madness, where a pious pretext is so 
ready at band to cover their insatiate desires. What can 
we suppose this will come to ? What other materials than 
these have built up the spiritual Babel to the height of 
her abominations'? Believe it, sir, right truly it may be 
said, that Antichrist is Mammon's son. The sour leaven 
of human traditions, mixed in one putrefied mass with 
the poisonous dregs of hypocrisy in the hearts of pre- 
lates, that lie basking in the sunny warmth of wealth and 
promotion, is the serpent's egg that will hatch an Antichrist 
wheresoever, and engender the same monster as big, or little. 
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as the lump is which breeds him. If the splendour of gold 
and silver begin to lord it once again in the Church of 
England, we shall see Antichrist ahortlj wallow here, though 
bis chief kennel be at Boma If th^ had one thought 
upon God's glory, and the advancement of Christian faith, 
thej would be a means that with these expenses, thus pro- 
fiasely thrown away in trash, rather churches and schools 
might be built, where they cry out for want> and more added 
where too few are ; a moderate maintenance distributed to 
every painful minister^ that now scarce sustains his family 
with bread, while the prelates revel like Belshazzar with 
their full carouses in goblets, and vessels of gold snatched 
from God's temple; whijch (I hope) the worthy men of our 
land wiU consider. Now then for their courts. What a 
mass of money is drawn from the veins into the ulcers of 
the kingdom this way; their extortions, their open oorrup- 
tlonS) the multitude of hungry and ravenous harpies that 
awarm about their offices, declare sufficiently. And what 
though all this go not over the sea 1 It were better it did : 
better a penurious kingdom, than where excessive wealth 
flows into the graceless and injurious hands* of common 
sponges, to the impoverishing of good and loyal men, and 
that by such execrable, such irreligious courses. 

If the sacred and dreadful works of holy di/usipline, cen- 
sure, penance, excommunication, and absolution, where no 
pr(^ne thing ought to have access,, nothing to be assistant 
but sage and Christianly admonition, brotherly love, flaming 
charity and zeal, and then, according to the effieets, pat^-nal 
sorrow or paternal joy, mild severity, melting compassion : 
if mch divine ministeries as these, wherein the angel of the 
church represents the person of Christ Jesus, must lie pros- 
titute to sordid fees, and not pass to and fro between our 
8aviour (that of free grace redeemed us) and the submissive 
penitent, without the truckage of perishing coin, and the 
butcherly execution of tormenters, rooks, and rakeshames 
sold to lucre; then have the Babylonish merchants of souls 
just excuse. 
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PBOMFT MEABUBES OF KEFORM NECESSARY AND SAFE. 

Here I might have ended, but tliat some objections, 
which I have heard commonly flying about, press me to the 
endeavour of an answer. We must not run, they say, into 
sudden extremes. This is a faUacious rule, unless understood 
only of the actions of virtue about things indifferent : for if 
it be found that those two extremes be vice and virtue, 
falsehood and truth, the greater extremity of virtue and 
superlative truth we run into, the more virtuous and the more 
wise we become; and he that, flying from degenerate and 
traditional corruption, fears to shoot himself too far into the 
meeting embraces of a divinely warranted reformation, had 
better not have run at all. And for the suddenness, it can- 
not be feared. Who should oppose a reform of the church ? 
The Papists 1 they dare not. The Protestants otherwise 
affected ] they were mad. There is nothing will be removed 
but what to them is professedly indifferent. The long affec- 
tion which the people have borne to it, what for itself, what 
for the odiousness of prelates, is evident : from the flrst 
year of Queen Elizabeth it hath still been more and more 
propounded, desired, and beseeched, yea sometimes favour- 
ably forwarded by the parliaments themselves. Yet if it 
were sudden and swift, provided still it be from worse to 
better, certainly we ought to hie us from evil like a torrent, 
and rid ourselves of corrupt discipline, as we would shake 
fire out of our bosoms. 

Speedy and vehement were the reformations of all the 
good kings of Judah, though the people had been muzzled 
in idolatry ever so long before ; they feared not the bugbear 
danger, nor the lion in the way that the sluggish and timorous 
politician thinks he sees ; no more did our brethren of the 
reformed churches abroad, they ventured (Grod being their 
guide) out of rigid Popery into that which we in mockery 
call precise Puritanism, and yet we see no inconvenience 
befel them. 
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Let US not daily with Grod when He offers us a full bles- 
sing, to take as much of it as we think will serve our ends, 
and turn Him back the rest upon His hands, lest in His 
anger He snatch all from us again. 

PRELATIC AND SCRIPTURAL EXCOMMUNICATION CONTRASTED. 

Think ye, then, our bishops will forego the power of ex- 
communication on whomsoever they please 1 No, certainly, 
unless to compass sinister ends, and then revoke when they 
see their time. And yet this most mild, though withal 
dreadful and inviolable prerogative of Christ's diadem, 
excommunication, serves for nothing with them but to 
prog and pander for fees, or to display their pride and 
sharpen their revenge, debarring men the protection of the 
law ; and I remember not whether in some cases it bereave 
not men all right to their worldly goods and inheritances, 
besides the denial of Christian burial. But in the evan- 
gelical and reformed use of this sacred censure, no such 
prostitution, no such Iscariotical drifts are to be doubted, as 
that spiritual doom and sentence should invade worldly 
possession, which is the rightful lot and portion even of the 
wickedest men, as frankly bestowed upon them by the all- 
dispensing bounty as rain and sunshine. No, no, it seeks 
not to bereave or destroy the body ; it seeks to save the soul 
by humbling the body, not by imprisonment, or pecuniary 
mulct, much less by stripes or bonds, or disinheritance, but 
by fatherly admonishment and Christian rebuke, to cast it 
into godly sorrow, whose end is joy, and ingenuous bashful- 
ness to sin : if that cannot be wrought, then as a tender 
mother takes her child and holds it over the pit with scaring 
words, that it may learn to fear where danger is ; so doth 
excommunication as dearly and as freely, without money, 
use her wholesome and saving terrors: she is instant, she 
beseeches, by all the dear and sweet promises of salvation 
she entices and woos; by all the threatenings and thunders 
of the law, and rejected Gospel, she charges and adjures : 
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this is all her armory, her munition, her artillery ; then she 
awaits with long sufferance, and yet ardent zeal. In brie^ 
there is no act in all the errand of God*s ministers to man- 
kind, wherein passes more loverlike contestation between 
Christ and the soul of a regenerate man lapsing, than before, 
and in, and after the sentence of excommunication. As 
for the fogging* proetorage of money, with such an eye as 
struck Gehazi with leprosy and Simon Magus with a curse, 
so does she look, and so threaten her fiery whip against that 
banking den of thieves that dare thus baffle, and boy and 
sell the awful and majestic wrinkles of her brow. 

INVOCATION OP THE DEITY. 

O, sir, I do now feel myself in wrapped on the sudden into 
those mazes and labyrinths of dreadful and hideous thoughts, 
that which way to get out, or which way to end, I know 
not, unless I turn mine eyes, and, with your help, lift up my 
hands to that eternal and propitious Throne, where nothing 
is readier than grace and refuge to the distresses of mortal 
suppliants : and it were a shame to leave these serious 
thoughts less piously than the heathen were wont to con- 
clude their graver discourses. 

Thou, therefore, that sittest in light and glory unap- 
proachable. Parent of angels and men ! next, Thee I implore, 
Omnipotent King, Redeemer of that lost remnant whose 
nature Thou didst assume, ineffable and everlasting Love ! 
and Thou, the third subsistence of divine infinitude, illu- 
mining Spirit, the joy and solace of created things ! one 
Tripersonal Godhead ! look upon this Thy poor and almost 
spent and expiring church, leave her not thus a prey to 
these importunate wolves, that wait and think long till they 
devour Thy tender flock ; these wild hoars that have broke 
into Thy vineyard, and left the print of their polluting hoofs 
on the souls of Thy servants. O let them not bring about 
their damned designs, that stand now at the entrance of the 

* To fog is to gather together or coUect, in a bad sense, as in pettifogger: 
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iK^ttomless pity expecting the watchword ta open and let. out 
those dreadfiil locusts and scorpions, to reinvolve ns in that 
ptehy cloud of infernal darkness, where we shall never 
more see the sun of Thj truth again, never hope for the 
eheerful dawn, never more hear the bird of' morning sing. 
Be moved with pity at the afflicted state of this our shaken 
monarchy, that now lies labouring under her throes, and 
struggling against the grudges of more dreaded calamities. 

O Thou, that, afber the impetuous rage of fiTe bloody 
inundiations, and the succeeding sword of intestine wef, 
soaking the land in her own gore, didst pity the sad and 
ceaseless revolution of our swift and thick-coming sorrows; 
when we were quite breathless, of Thy free grace didst 
motion peace, and terms of covenant with us ; and having 
first welluigh- freed us from Antichristian thraldom, didst 
build up this Britannic empire to a glorious and enviable 
height, with all her daughter-islands about her ; stay us in 
this felicity ! let not the obstinacy of our half-obedience and 
will- worship bring forth that viper of sedition, that for these 
fourscore years hath been breeding to eat through the entrails 
of our peaee ; but let her cast her abortive spawn without 
the danger of this travailing and throbbing kingdom : that 
we may still remember in our solemn thanksgivings, how 
for us the Northern ocean, even to the frozen Thule, was 
scattered with the proud shipwrecks of the Spanish Armada^ 
and the very maw of hell ransacked, and made to give up 
her concealed destruction, ere she could vent it in that 
horrible and damned blast. 

O how much raore glorious will those former deliverances 
appear, when we shall know them not only to have saved 
us from greatest miseries past, but to have reserved us for 
greatest happiness to come ! Hitherto Thou hast but freed 
us, and that not folly, from the unjust and tyrannous claim 
of Thy foes; now unite us entirely, and appropriate us to 
Thyself, tie us everlastingly in willing homage to the pre- 
rogative of Thy eternal throne. 
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And now we know, O Thou our most certain hope and 
defence, that Thine enemies have been consulting all the 
sorceries of the great whore, and have joined their plots 
with that sad intelligencing* tyrant that mischiefs the world 
with his mines of Ophir, and lies thirsting to revenge his 
naval ruins that have larded t our seas: but let them all 
take counsel together, and let it come to naught ; let them 
decree, and do Thou cancel it ; let them gather themselves, 
and be scattered : let them embattle themselves, and be 
broken; let them embattle, and be broken, for Thou art 
with us ! 

Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some 
one may perhaps be heard ojffering at high strains in new 
and lofty measures, to sing and celebrate Thy divine mercies 
and marvellous judgments in this land throughout all agesjj: 
whereby this great and warlike nation, instructed and inured 
to the fervent and continual practice of truth and righteous- 
ness, and casting far from her the rags of her old vices, may 
press on hard to that high and happy emulation to be found 
the soberest, wisest, and most Christian people of that day, 
when Thou, the Eternal and shortly-expected King, shalt 
open the clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world, 
and distributing national honours and rewards to religious 
and just commonwealths, shalt put an end to all earthly 
tyrannies, proclaiming Thy universal and mild monarchy 
through heaven and earth; where they undoubtedly, that 
by their labours, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest 
for the common good of religion and their country, shall 
receive, above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal 
addition of principalities, legions, and thrones into their 
glorious titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision, pro- 
gressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall 

* Gaining intelligence by the aid of spies. f Covered with fatness. 

:|: Milton originally designed to compose a national epic. He proceeded 
60 far as to draw up a plan and collect materials. See further allusion 
to this scheme, p. 43. 
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clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in overmeasure 
for ever. 

But they contrary, that by the impairing and diminution 
of the true faith, the distresses and servitude of their 
country, aspire to high dignity, rule and promotion here, 
after a shameful end in this life (which Grod grant them), 
shall be thrown down eternally into the darkest and deepest 
gulf of hell, where, under the despiteful control, the trample 
and spurn of all the other damned, that in the anguish of 
their torture, shall have no other ease than to exercise a 
raving and bestial tyranny over them as their slaves and 
negroes, they shall remain in that plight for ever, the basest, 
the lowermost, the most dejected, most underfoot, and down- 
trodden vassals of perdition. 
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PRELATICAL EPISCOPACY; 

ASTD WHETHER TT MAT BE DBDUQED "FROM. TE[E APOBTOUEC TIMES, BT 
VIRTUE OV THOSE TISTIMOKIES WBICU ASE ALLEGED TO THAT PURPOSE 
IN SOIEE LATE TBEATX8BS. 



[Milton's treatise on the Refoimation in England was replied to 
by Bishop Hall, in ^n Humble Remonstrance to the High Court of 
Parlvoument: and by Archbishop Usher, in the Apostolical Institution 
of Episcopacy. Milton^s rejoinder was soon ready, and in the same 
year (1641) he published his PreUitical Episcopacy and Reason of 
Church Oovemment urged against Prelacy. In erudition he showed 
himself a match for Usher, and in wit far more than a match for 
HaU. The satires of the latter do not deserve the epithet of ** tooth- 
less," which Milton applied to them, except when compared with the 
biting invective of Milton himself. In this quality our great epic 
poet leaves all his assailants far behind. 

The treatise on Prelatical Episcopacy is closely argued, and is 
replete with learning; but it seldom rises to those heights of elo- 
quence which characterise his other productions. The reason for this 
is obvious. It was a scholarly discussion of the question at issue 
with an opponent whose scholarship was scarcely inferior to his own- 
He therefore confines himself closely to the matter in hand. He first 
shows how small an amount of credit is due to the heterogeneous 
heap of writers who pass under the name of the Fathers, and then 
proceeds to examine in detail the testimony of Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Polycrates, IrensBus, TertuUian, and Clemens Alexandrinus, showing 
that they were inconsistent with each other, and unable to establish 
the point contended for. He concludes the tractate by insisting that 
since there are but two ecclesiastical orders (bishops and deacons) 
mentioned in the Gospel, we need not tremble at the array of Patristic 
authorities brought against us. " This shall be our righteousness, our 
ample warrant, and strong assurance, both now and at the last day, 
never to be ashamed of, against aU the heaped names of angds 
And martyrs, councils and fathers, urged upon us, if we have given 
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QorselveB up to be taugkt by the puro and loving preoept of Qed}n 
Word only; -w^^h without more additions, nay, with a forbidding of 
them, hal^ within itself the promise of eternal life, the end of aU 
our wearisome labours, and all our sustaining hopes."] 
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Episcopacy, as it is taken for an order in the church 
above a presbyter, or, as we commonly name him, the min- 
ister of a congregation, is either of divine constitution or 
of human. If only of human, we have the same human 
privilege that all men have ever had since Adam, being born 
free, and in the mistress island of all the British, to retain 
this episcopacy, or to remove it, consulting with our own 
occasions and conveniences, and for the prevention of our 
own dangers and disquiets, in what best manner we can 
devise, without running at a loss, as we must needs in those 
stale and useless records of either uncertain or unsound 
antiquity; which, if we hold fast to the grounds of the 
reformed church, can neither skill of us, nor we of it, so ofl as 
it would lead us to the broken reed of tradition. If it be of 
divine constitution, to satisfy us fully in that, the Scripture 
only is able, it being the only book left us of divine authority, 
not in anything more divine than in the allsufficiency it hath 
to furnish us, as with all other spiritual knowledge, so with 
this in particular, setting out to us a perfect man of God, 
accomplished to all the good works of his oharge : through 
All which book can be nowhere, either by plain text or solid 
reasoning, found any difference between a bishop and a 
presbyter, save that they be two names to signify the same 
order. Notwithstanding this clearness, and that by all 
evidence of argument, Timothy and Titus (whom our pre- 
lates claim to imitate only in the controlling part of their 
office) had rather the vicegerency of an apostleship com- 
mitted to them, than the ordinary charge of a bishopric, as 
being men of an extraordinary calling ; yet to verify that 
which St. Paul foretold of succeeding times, when men 
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began to have itching ears, then not contented with the 
plentiful and wholesome fountains of the Gospel, they began 
after their own lusts to heap to themselves teachers, and as 
if the divine Scripture wanted a supplement, and were to be 
eked out, they cannot think any doubt resolved, and any 
doctrine confirmed, unless they run to that indigested heap 
and fry of authors which they call antiquity. Whatsoever 
time, or the heedless hand of blind chance, hath drawn 
down from of old to this present, in her huge drag-net, 
whether fish or sea-weed, shells or shrubs, unpicked, un- 
chosen, those are the fathers. Seeing, therefore, some men, 
deeply conversant in books, have had so little care of late to 
give the world a better account of their reading, than by 
divulging needless tractates stuffed with speciouB names of 
Ignatius and Polycarpus ; with fragments of old martyrolo- 
gies and legends, to distract and stagger the multitude of 
credulous readers, and mislead them from their strong guards 
and places of safety, under th^ tuition of holy writ; it came 
into my thoughts to persuade myself, setting all distances 
and nice respects aside, that I could do religion and my 
country no better service for the time, than doing my 
utmost endeavour to recall the people of God from this 
vain foraging after straw, and to reduce them to their firm 
stations under the standard of the Grospel; by making 
appear to them, first the insufliciency, next the inconve- 
niency, and lastly the impiety of these gay testimonies, that 
their great doctors would bring them to dote on. 

THE EPISTLES OF lONATItJS. 

Had God ever intended that we should have sought any 
part of useful instruction from Ignatius, doubtless He would 
not have so ill provided for our knowledge, as to send him 
to our hands in this broken and disjointed plight; and if He 
intended no such thing, we do injuriously in thinking to 
taste better the pure evangelic manna, by seasoning our 
mouths with the tainted scraps and fragments of an unknown 
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table; and searching among the verminous and polluted rags 
dropped overworn from the^ toiling shoulders of time, with 
these deformedly to quilt and interlace the entire, the 
spotless, and undecaying robe of truth, the daughter not of 
time, but of Heaven, only bred up here below in Chrifltian 
hearts, between two grave and holy nurses, the doctrine and 
discipline of the GospeL 

ECCLESIASTICAL TRADITIONS. 

And this may be a sufficient reason to us why we need 
no longer muse at the spreading of many idle traditions so 
soon after the apostles, while such as this Papias had the 
tkrowing them about ; and the inconsiderate zeal of tlie 
next age, that heeded more the person than the doctrine, 
had the gathering them up. Wiierever a man, who had 
been any way conversant with the apostles, was to be found, 
thitha: flew all the inquisitive ears, although the exercise 
of right instructing was changed into the curiosity of im- 
pertinent fabling : where the mind ought to be edified with 
solid doctrine, there the fancy was soothed with solemn 
stories : with less fervency was studied what St. Paul or St 
John had written, than was listened to one that could say. 
Here He taught, here He stood, this was His staturo, and 
thus He went habited ; and, O happy this house that har- 
boured Him, and that cold stone whereon He rested, this 
village wherein He wrought such a miracle, and that pave- 
ment bedewed with the warm e&sion of His last blood, 
that sprouted up into eternal roses to crown His martyrdom ! 
Thus, while all their thoughts were poured out upon circum- 
stances, and the gazing after such men as had sat at table 
with the apostles (many of which Christ hath professed, yea, 
though they had cast out devils in His name. He will not 
know at the last day), by this means they lost their time, 
and truanted in the fundamental grounds of saving know- 
ledge, as was seen shortly by their writings. 
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THE 

REASON OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT 
URGED AGAINST PRELATY. 

In Two Bookt.* 



[This treatise appeared very shortly after that on Prelatical Epis- 
copacy, and is a further reply to the arguments of Archbishop Usher 
and Bishops Hall and Andrews. In the preface to the first book he 
calls attention to the immense importance of the question at issue, 
and expresses his hope that England, resisting the fascinations of 
prelacy in all its forms, will adhere to the apostolical constitution of 
the church in recognizing no other order than presbytei:s and deacons. 
He then proceeds with his argument, in seven chapters, under the 
following heads: — 1. That church government is prescribed in the 
Oospely and to say otherwise is unsound. 2. That church govemrnent 
is set down in Holy Scripture^ and to say otherwise is untrue, 3. That 
it is dangerous and unworthy of the Gospel to hold that church govern- 
ment is to be patterned by the Law, cw Bishop Andrews and the Primate 
of Armagh maintain. 4. That it is impossible to make the priesthood 
of Aaron a pattern whereon to ground episcopacy. 5. A reply to 
further arguments of Bishop Andrews and the Primate. 6. That 
prelaty vxis not set up for the prevention of schism, as is pretended; or if 
it were, performs not what it wa^s first set up for, but quite the contrary. 
7. That the existence of pretended sects and schisms amongst v^ ought 
not to be a hindrance, but a hastening of reformation. The extracts we 
have given from this treatise will show that it contains much more 
than the titles of the chapters would seem to promise. Nowhere does 
Milton rise to serener and loftier heights of philosophy and eloquence 
than here. In every page we have passages in which his genius 
flashes out with dazzling lustre from the dark cloud of his polemics, 
and we feel that we are in the presence of a true poet of '* imagination 
all compact." 

The second book consists of a Preface, — ^three Chapters on the 
antagonism between prelacy and the Gosj)el in its outward form, in 

* First published in 1U\. 
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itfi ceremonies, and in its influence, — and a Conclusion on the political 
aspects of prelacy. The preface we have given entire. It was impos- 
sible to omit or to curtail it. No man can pretend to understand 
Milton who has not pondered it devoutly and studiously. Long as it 
is, it demands and will repay repeated perusal. One of his editors 
(Fletcher) has said, — "Awe struck yet are we in perusing the preface 
to this second book. More or less than man he must be who can read 
it without emotion. It is throughout magnificent — ^a glimpse into the 
heart and soul of Milton. He opens his bosom— he discourses with 
his conscience in our presence. He discloses his convictions of duty 
and discovers his confidence of rectitude. He divulges his lofty 
hopes, springing out of his patriotism and piety. Here we have that 
remarkable 'covenant with the knowing reader' to attempt ere long 
some poetical work which his countrymen * would not let die.' It is 
a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies." Such an 
eulogium may seem exaggerated to those who are unacquainted with 
this magnificent passage, but the reader who can feel its power will 
think it hardly possible to praise it too highly.] 



THE INESTIMABLE VALUE OF A GODLY DISCIPLINE. 

He that hath read with judgment, of nations and com- 
monwealths, of cities and camps, of peace and war, sea and 
land, will readily agree that the flourishing and decaying of 
all civil societies, all the movements and turnings of human 
occasions, are moved to and fro as upon the axle of discipline. 
So that whatsoever power or sway in mortal things weaker 
men have attributed to fortune, I durst with more confidence 
(the honour of Divine Providence ever saved) ascribe either 
to the vigour or the slackness of discipline. Nor is there 
any sociable perfection in this life, civil or sacred, that can be 
above discipline ; but she is that which with her musical cords 
preserves and holds all the parts thereof together. Hence 
in those perfect armies of Cyrus in Xenophon, and Scipio in 
the Homan stories, the excellence of military skill was 
esteemed, not by the not needing, but by the readiest sub- 
mitting to the edicts of their commander. And certainly 
discipline is not only the removal of disorder ; but if any 
visible shape can be given to divine things, the very visible 
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fibape and image of virtue, whereby she is not only seen in 
tbe regular gestures and motions of her beavenly paces as 
sbe walks, but also makes the harmony of her voice audible 
to mortal ears. Yea, the angels themselves, in whom no 
disorder is feared, as the apostle that saw them in his rap- 
ture describes, are distinguished and qnatemioned into the 
celestial princedoms and satrapies, according as God Himself 
has wiit His imperial decrees through the great provinces 
of heaven. The state also of the blessed in paradise, though 
never so perfect, is not therefore left without discipline, whose 
golden surveying reed marks out and measures every quar- 
ter and circuit of New Jerusalem. Yet it is not to be con- 
ceived, that those eternal effluences of sanctity and love in 
the glorified saints should by this means be confined and 
cloyed with repetition of that which is prescribed, but that 
our happiness may orb itself into a thousand vagancies* of 
glory and delight, and with a kind of eccentrical equation 
be, as it were, an invariable planet of joy and felicity ; how 
much less can we believe that God would leave His frail and 
feeble, though not less beloved church here below, to the 
perpetual stumble of conjecture and disturbance in this our 
dark voyage, without the card and compass of discipline ! 
Which is so hard to be of man's making, that we may see 
even in the guidance of a civil state to worldly happiness, it 
is not for every learned, or every wise man, though many of 
them consult in common, to invent or frame a discipline ; 
but if it be at all the work of man, it must be of such a 
one as is a true knower of himsdf, and in whom contempla- 
tion and practice, wit, prudence, fortitude, and eloquence, 
must be rarely met, both to comprehend the hidden causes 
of things, and span in his thoughts all the various effects that 
passion or complexion can work in man's nature ; and hereto 
must his hand be at defiance with gain, and his heart in all 
virtues heroic ; so fcir is it from the ken of these wretched 
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projectors of ours, that bescrawl their pamphlets every day 
with new forxBs of govenun^oit for our church.* 

PRELACY THE CAUSE AND CONSEQUENCE OF SCHISM, NOT ITS CUBE. 

It was not the prevention of schism, but it was schism 
itself, and the hateful thirst of lording in the church, that 
first bestowed a being upon prelaty ; this was the true cause, 
but the pretence is still the same. The prelates, as they 
would have it thought, are the only mauls of schism. For- 
sooth if they be put down, a deluge of innumerable sects 
will follow; we shall be all Brownists, Familists, Anabap- 
tists. For the word Puritan seems to be quashed, and all 
that heretofore were counted such, are now Brownists. And 
thus do they raise an evil report upon the expected reform- 
ing grace that God hath bid us hope for ; like those faithless 
spies, whose carcases shall perish in the wilderness of their 
own confused ignorance, and never taste the good of reforma- 
tion. Do they keep away schism 1 If to bring a numb and 
chill stupidity of soul, an unactive blindness of mind, upon 
the people by their leaden doctrine, or no doctrine at all ; 
if to persecute all knowing and zealous Christians by the 
violence of their courts, be to keep away schism, they keep 
away schism indeed : and by this kind of discipline all Italy 
and, Spain is as purely and politically ^kept from schism as 
England hath been by them. With as good a plea might 
the dead-palsy boast to a man, — It is I that free you from 
stitches and pains, and the troublesome feeling of cold and 
beat, of wounds and strokes ; if I were gone all these would 
molest you. The winter might as well vaunt itself against 
the spring, — I destroy all noisome and rank weeds, I keep 

* Mr. Edmondfl quotes, in illustration of this noble passage, the well- 
known eulogium of Law, by Hooker : — " The seat of law is the bosom of 
Qod : her voice is the harmony of the world : all things in heaven and 
«arth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, the greatest as not 
exempt from her power : — both angels and men, and creatures of what 
condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.'' 
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down all pestilent vapours ; yes, and all wholesome herbs, 
and all fresh dews, by your violent and hide-bonnd frost : but 
when the gentle west winds shall open the fruitful bosom of 
the earth, thus overgirded by your imprisonment, then the 
flowers put forth and spring, and then the sun shall scatter 
the mists, and the manuring hand of the tiller shall root up 
all that burdens the soil without thanks to your bondage. 
But far worse than any frozen captivity is the bondage of 
prelates : for that other, if it keep down anything which is 
good within the earth, so doth it likewise that which is ill ; 
but these let out freely the ill, and keep down the good, or 
else keep down the lesser ill, and let out the greatest. Be 
ashamed at last to tell the Parliament, ye curb schismatics, 
whenas they know ye cherish and side with Papists, and are 
now as it were one party with them, and it is said they help 
to petition for ye. Can we believe that your government 
strains in good earnest at the petty gnats of schism, whenas 
we see it makes nothing to swallow the camel heresy of 
Rome, but that indeed your throats are of the right phari- 
saical strain 1 where are those schismatics, with whom the 
prelates hold such hot skirmish 1 shew us your acts, those 
glorious annals which your courts of loathed memory lately 
deceased have left us ! Those schismatics I doubt me will be 
found the most of them such as whose only schism was to 
have spoken the truth against your high abominations and 
cruelties in the church; this is the schism ye hate most, the 
removal of your criminous hierarchy. A politic government 
of yours, and of a pleasant conceit, set up to remove those 
as a pretended schism, that would remove you as a palpable 
heresy in government ! If the schism would pardon ye that, 
she might go jagged in as many cuts and slashes as she 
pleased for you. As for the rending of the church, we have 
many reasons to think it is not that which ye labour to pre- 
vent, so much as the rending of your pontifical sleeves : that 
schism would be the sorest schism to you; that would be 
Brownism and Anabaptism indeed. 
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BBFORMATION OUGHT NOT TO BE HINDEB1SD BY THE FEAR OF SECTS 
AND SCHISMS WHICH MAT RESULT FROM IT. 

As for those many sects and divisions rumonred abroad to 
be amongst us, it is not hard to perceive, that they are partly 
the mere fictions and false alarms of the prelates, thereby to 
cast amazements and panic terrors into the hearts of weaker 
Christians, that they should not venture to change the 
present deformity of the church, for fear of I know not 
what worse inconveniences. With the same objected fears 
and suspicions, we know that subtle prelate Gardiner sought 
to divert the Reformation. It may suffice us to be taught 
by St. Paul, that there must be sects for the manifesting of 
those that are sound-hearted. These are but winds and 
flaws to try the floating vessel of our faith, whether it be 
stanch and sail well, whether our ballast be just, our anchor- 
age and cable strong. By this is seen who lives by faith 
and certain knowledge, and who by credulity and the pre- 
vailing opinion of the age ; whose virtue is of an unchange- 
able grain, and whose of a slight wash.* If God came to 
try our constancy, we ought not to shrink or stand the less 
firmly for that, but pass on with more steadfast resolution 
to establish the truth, though it were through a lane of 
sects and heresies on each side. Other things men do to the 
glory of God : but sects and errors, it seems, God suffers to 
be for the glory of good men, that the world may know and 
reverence their true fortitude and undaunted constancy in 
the truth. Let us not therefore make these things an 
incumbrance, or an excuse of our delay in reforming, which 
Grod sends us as an incitement to proceed with more honour 
and alacrity : for if there were no opposition, where were 
the trial of an unfeigned goodness and magnanimity? Yirtue 
that wavers is not virtue, but vice revolted from itself, and 
after a while returning. The actions of just and pious men 

* To dye in grain is to have the colonn fixed and ingrainedf contrasted 
with a mere wash of colouring matter. 
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do not darken in their middle coarse ; but Solomon tells ug, 
they are as the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. Bnt if we shall suffer the trifling 
doubts and jealousies of future sects to overcloud the fair 
beginnings of purposed reformation, let us rather fear that 
another proverb of the same wise man be not upbraided to 
us, that '* the way of the wicked is as darkness, they stumMe 
at they know not what.'' * If sects and schisms be turbulent 
in the imsettled estate of a church, while it lies under the 
amending hand, it best beseems our Christian courage to 
think they are but as the throes and pangs that go before 
the birth of reformation, and that the work itself is now ia 
doing. For if we look but on the nature of elemental and 
mixed things, we know they cannot suffer any change of one 
kind or quality into another, without the struggle of con- 
trarieties. And in things artificial, seldom any elegance is 
wrought without a superfluous waste and refuse in the 
transaction. No marble statue can be politely carved, no 
fair ediflce built, without almost as much rubbish and 
sweeping. Insomuch that even in the spiritual conflict of 
St. Paul's conversion, there fell scales from his eyes, that 
were not perceived before. No wonder then in the reforming 
of a church, which is never brought to effect without the 
fierce encounter of truth and falsehood together, i^ as it 
were, the splinters and shards of so violent a jousting, there 
fall from between the shock many fond errors and fanatic 
opinions, which^ when truth has the upper hand, and the 
Beformation shall be perfected, will easily be rid out of the 
way, or kept so low as that they shall be only the exercise 
of our knowledge, not the disturbance or interruption of 
our ^Euth. 
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[book XI.] 

INTRODUCTION TO THB SECOND BOOK OF THE REASON OF CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT. THE BURDENSOME RBSPONBIBniTY OF GENIUS AND 
LEARNING. MILTON'S OWN SENSE OF THIS, AND THE MODES IN 
WHICH HE FROFOSED TO TmiaTtT.i ' TO DISCHARGE HIS DUTY. 

How happy were it for this frail, and as it may be called 
mortal life of man, since all earthly things which have the 
name of good and convenient in our daily use, are withal so 
cumbersome and full of trouble, if knowledge, which yet is 
the best and lightsomest possession of the mind, were, as the 
common saying is, no burden ; and that what it wanted of 
being a load to any part of the body, it did not with a heavy 
advantage overlay upon the spirit 1 For not to speak of that 
knowledge that rests in the contemplation of natural causes 
and dimensions, which must needs be a lower wisdom, as tbe 
object is low, certain it is, that he who hath obtained in 
more than the scantiest measure to know anything distinctly 
of Grod, and of His true worship, and what is infallibly good 
and happy in the state of man's life, what in itself evil and 
miserable, though vulgarly not so esteemed ; he that hath 
obtained to know this, the only high valuable wisdom indeed, 
remembering also that God, even to a strictness, requires 
the improvement of these His entrusted gifts, cannot but 
sustain a sorer burden of mind, and more pressing, than any 
supportable toil or weight which the body can labour under, 
how and in what manner he shall dispose and employ those 
sums of knowledge and illumination, which God hath sent 
him into this world to trade vdth. And that which aggra- 
vates the burden more, is, that, having received amongst his 
allotted parcels, certain precious truths, of such an orient 
lustre as no diamond can equal, which nevertheless he has 
in charge to put off at any cheap rate, yea, for nothing to 
them that will ; the great merchants of this world, fearing 
that this course would soon discover and disgrace the false 
^tter of their deceitful wares, wherewith they abuse the 
people, like poor Indians with beads and glasses, practise by 
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all means how they may suppress the vending of such rari- 
ties, and at such a cheapness as would undo them, and turn 
their trash upon their hands. Therefore by gratifying the 
corrupt desires of men in fleshly doctrines, they stir them up 
to persecute with hatred and contempt all those that seek to 
bear themselves uprightly in this their spiritual factory: 
which they foreseeing, though they cannot but testify of 
truth, and the excellency of that heavenly traffic which 
they bring, against what opposition or danger soever, yet 
needs must it sit heavily upon their spirits, that, being in 
God's prime intention, and their own, selected heralds of 
peace, and dispensers of treasure inestimable, without price 
to them that have no peace, they find in the discharge oi 
their commission, that they are made the greatest variance 
and offence, a very sword and fire both in house and city 
over the whole earth. This is that which the sad prophet 
Jeremiah laments : " Wo is me, my mother, that thou hast 
borne me, a man of strife and contention ! " And although 
divine inspiration must certainly have been sweet to those 
ancient prophets, yet the irksomeness of that truth which 
they brought was so unpleasant unto them, that everywhere 
they call it a burden. Yea, that mysterious Book of Revela- 
tion, which the great evangelist was bid to eat, as it had 
been some eyebrightening electuary of knowledge and fore- 
sight, though it were sweet in his mouth and in the learn- 
ing, yet it was bitter in his belly, bitter in the denouncing. 
Nor was this hid from the wise poet Sophocles, who in that 
place of his tragedy, where Tiresias is called to resolve King 
CEdipus in a matter which he knew would be grievous, 
brings him in bemoaning his lot that he knew more than 
other men. For surely to every good and peaceable man, it 
must in nature needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser 
and molester of thousands ; much better would it like him, 
doubtless, to be the messenger of gladness and contentment, 
which is his chief intended business to all mankind, but that 
they resist and oppose their own true happiness. But when 
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God commands to take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous or 
jarring blast, it lies not in man's will what he shall say, or 
what he shall conceal. If he shall think to be silent a& 
Jeremiah did, because of the reproach and derision he met 
with daily, "and all his familiar friends watched for his 
halting," to be revenged on him for speaking the truth, he 
would be forced to confess as he confessed: " His word waa 
in my heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones ; I was 
weary with forbearing and could not stay." Which might 
teach these times not suddenly to condemn all things that 
are sharply spoken or vehemently written as proceeding 
out of stomach, virulence, and ill nature ; but to consider, 
rather, that if the prelates have leave to say the worst that 
can be said, or do the worst that can be done, while they 
strive to keep to themselves, to their great pleasure and 
commodity, those things which they ought to render up, no 
man can be justly offended with him that shall endeavour to 
impart and bestow, without any gain to himself, those sharp 
and saving words which would be a terror and a torment in 
him to keep back. 

For me, T have determined to lay up as the best treasure 
and solace of a good old age, if Qod vouchsafe it me, the 
honest liberty of free speech from my youth, where I shall 
think it available in so dear a concernment as the church's 
good. For if I be, either by disposition or what other cause, 
too inquisitive, or suspicious of myself and mine own doings, 
who can help it ? But this I foresee, that should the church 
be brought under heavy oppression, and God have given me 
ability tlie while to reason against that man that should be 
the author of so foul a deed; or should she, by blessing 
from above on the industry and courage of faithful men, 
change this her distracted estate into better days, without 
the least furtherance or contribution of those few talents, 
which God at that present had lent me; I foresee what 
stories I should hear within myself all my life after, of dis- 
courage and reproach. Timorous and ungrateful, the church 
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of Grod is now again at tlue foot of her insulting eneDiies, 
and thou bewaileat ; what matters it for thee, or thy bewail^ 
ing ? When time was, thou couldst not find a syllable of aJZ 
that thou hast read, or studied, to utter in her behalf. Yet 
ease and leisure was given thee for thy retired thoughts, out 
of the sweat of other men. Thou hast the diligence, the 
parts, the language of a man, if a vain subject were to be 
adorned or beautified ; but when the cause of God and His 
diurch was to be pleaded, for which purpose that tongue 
was given thee which thou hast, God listened if He could 
hear thy voice among His zealous servants, but thou wert 
dumb as a beast; from henceforward be that which thinie 
own brutish silence hath made thee ! Or else I should have 
heard on the other ear; slothful, and ever to be set light by, 
the church hath now overcome her late distresses after the 
unwearied labours of many of her true servants that stood 
up in her defence ; thou also wouldst take upon thee to share 
amongst them of their joy : but wherefore thou ? Where 
canst thou shew any word or deed of thine which might 
have hastened her peace 1 Whatever thou dost now talk, or 
write, or look, is the alms of other men's active prudence 
and zeal. Bare not now to say or do anything better than 
thy former sloth and infancy ; or if thou darest, thou dost 
impudently to make a thrifty purchase of boldness to thyself, 
out of the painful merits of other men; what before was 
thy sin is now thy duty, to be abject and worthless. These, 
and such like lessons as these, I know would have been my 
matins duly, and my even-song. But now by this little 
diligence, mark what a privilege I have gained with good 
men and saints, to claim my right of lamenting the tribular 
tions of the church, if she should suffer, when others, that 
have ventured nothing for her sake, have not the honour to 
be admitted mourners. But if she lift up her drooping head 
and prosper, among those that have something more than 
wished her welfare, I have my charter and ft^ehold oi 
rejoicing to me and my heirs. 
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Concerning therefore this wayward sabject against pre- 
laty, the touching whereof is so distasteful and disquietous 
to a number of men, as by what hath been said I may 
deserve of charitable readers to be credited that neith^ 
envy nor gall hath entered me upon this controversy, but 
the enforcement of conscience only, and a preventive fear lest 
the omitting of this duty should be against me, when I 
would store up to myself the good provision of peaceful 
hours : so, lest it should be still imputed to me, as I h&ve 
found it hath been, that some self-pleasing humour of vain- 
glory hath incited me to contest with men of high estima^ 
tion, now while green years are upon my head ;* from this 
needless surmisal I shall hope to dissuade the intelligent and 
equal auditor, if I can but say successfully that which in this 
exigent behoves me : although I would be heard only, if it 
might be, by the elegant and learned reader, to whom prin- 
cipally for a while I shall beg leave I may address myself. 
To hiq^ it will be no new thing, though I tell him that if I 
hunted after praise, by the ostentation of wit and learning, 
I should not write thus out of mine own season when I have 
neither yet completed to my mind the foil circle of my private 
studies, although I complain not of any insufficiency to the 
matter in hand ; or were I I'eady to my wishes, it were a 
folly to commit anything elaborately composed to the care- 
less and interrupted listening of these tumultous times. 

Next, if I were wise only to my own ends, I would cer- 
tainly take such a subject as of itself might catch applause, 
whereas this hath all the disadvantages on the conti-ary, and 
such a subject as the publishing whereof might be delayed 
at pleasure, and time enough to pencil it over with all the 
curious touches of art, even to the perfection of a faultless 
picture ; whenas in this argument the not deferring is of 
great moment to the good speeding, tiiat if solidity have 
leisure to do her office, art cannot have much. 

* He WW in his 3Sid yvur. 
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Lastly, I should not choose this manner of writing, wherein 
knowing myself inferior to myself, led by the genial power 
of nature to another task, I have the use, as I may account, 
but of my left hand. And though I shall be foolish in 
saying more to this purpose, yet, since it will be such a folly 
as wisest men go about to commit, having only confessed and 
so committed, I may trust with more reason, because with 
more folly, to have courteous pardon. For although a i>oet, 
soaring in the high reason of his fancies, with his garland 
and singing robes about him, might, without apology, speak 
more of himself than I mean tp do ; yet for me sitting here 
below in the cool element of prose, a mortal thing among 
many readers of no empyreal conceit, to venture and divulge 
unusual things of myself, I shall petition to the gentler sort, 
it may not be envy to me. 

I must say therefore, that after I had for my first years, 
by the ceaseless diligence and care of my father (whom God 
recompense !), been exercised to the tongues, anc^ some 
sciences, as my age would suffer, by sundry masters and 
teachers both at home and at the schools, it was found, that 
whether aught was imposed upon me by them that had the 
overlooking, or betaken to of mine own choice in English, or 
other tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, the 
style, by certain vital signs it had, was likely to live. But 
much latelier in the private academies of Italy, whither I 
was favoured to resort, perceiving that some trifles which I 
had in memory, composed at under twenty or thereabout 
(for the manner is, that every one must give some proof of 
his wit and reading there), met with acceptance above what 
was looked for ; and other things, which I had shifted in 
scarcity of books and conveniences to patch up amongst 
them, were received with written encomiums, which the 
Italian is not forward to bestow on men of this side of 
the Alps ; I began thus far to assent both to them and 
divers of my friends here at home, and not less to an inward 
prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by labour 
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and iutenae study (whicL I take to be my portion in 
this life), joined with the strong propensity of nature, I 
might perhaps leave something so written to after-times, as 
they should not willingly let it die. These thoughts at once 
possessed me, and these other : that if I were certain to 
write as men buy leases, for three lives and downward, there 
ought no regard be sooner had than to God's glory, by the 
honour and instruction of my country. For which cause, 
and not only for that I know that it would be hard to 
arrive at the second rank among the Latins, I applied 
myself to that resolution, which Ariosto followed against 
the persuasions of Bembo, to fix all the industry and art I 
could unite to the adorning of my native tongue ; not to make 
verbal curiosities the end (that were a toilsome vanity), but 
to be an interpreter and relater of the best and sagest 
things, among mine own citizens throughout this island, in 
the mother dialect. That what the greatest and choicest 
wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, and those Hebrews 
of old did for their country, I, in my proportion, with this 
over and above, of being a Christian, might do for mine ; 
not caring to be once named abroad, though perhaps I could 
attain to that, but content with these British islands as my 
world ; whose fortune hath hitherto been, that if the 
Athenians, as some say, made their small deeds great and 
renowned by their eloquent writers, England hath had her 
noble achievements made small by the unskilful handling of 
monks and mechanics. 

Time serves not now, and perhaps I might seem too pro- 
fuse to give any certain account of what the mind at home, 
in the spacious circuits of her musing, hath liberty to propose 
to herself, though of highest hope and hardest attempt- 
ing ; whether that epic form whereof the two poems of 
Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso, are a 
diffuse, and the book of Job a brief model : or whether the 
rules of Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, or nature to 
be followed, which in them that know art, and use judgment. 
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is no transgression, but an enriching of art : and lastly, 
wlutt king or knight, before the conquest, might be chosen 
, B& whom to hj the pattern of a Christian heix). And as 
TasBo gave to a prince of Italy his choice w}>6ther he would 
command him to write of Godfrey's exj>editioQ against the 
Iniidels, or Belisarius against the Goths, or Charlemaia 
against the Lombards; if to the instinct of nature aad 
the emboldening of art aught may be trusted, and that 
there be nothing adverse in our climate, or the iktQ of 
this age, it haply would be no rashness, from an equal dili- 
gence and inclination, to present the like offer in our own 
ancient stories ; or whether those dramatic constitutions^ 
wherein Sophocles ^d Euripides reign, shall be found more 
doctrinal and exemplary to a nation. The Scripture also 
affords i£9 a divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon, 
consisting of two persons, and a double chorus, as Origen 
rightly judges. And the Apocalypse of St. John is the 
majestic image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting up 
and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a seven- 
fold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies : and this, 
my opinion, the grave authority of Parens, commenting on 
that book, is sufiOicient to confirm. Or if occasion shall lead, 
to imitate those magnific odes and hymns, wherein Pindaros 
and Gallimachus are in most things worthy, some others in 
their frame judicious, in their matter most an end faulty. 
But lihose frequent songs throughout the law and prophets 
beyond all these, not in their divine argument alone, but in 
the very critical art of compositiou, may be easily made 
appear over all the kinds of lyric poesy to be incomparable. 
These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired 
gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though most 
abuse) in every nation : and are of power, beside the office 
of a pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great people the 
seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbations ' 
<^ the mind, and set the afR?ctions in right tune ; to oele- 
beate in glorious and lofty hyjoans the throne and equipage 
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of Crod's ahnightiness, and what He works and what He 
suffers to be wrought with high Providence in His chvreh; 
to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds 
and tnumphs of just and pious nations^ doing valiantly 
Ihrough &ith against the enemies of Christ ; to deplore the 
general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and 
God's true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy 
and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes of that which ig 
caUed fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and 
refluxes of man's thoughts from within ; all these things 
with a solid and treatable smoothness to paint out and 
describe. Teaching over the whole book of simctity said 
virtue, through all the instances of example, with su€^ 
delight to those especially of soft and delicious temper, who 
will not so much as look upon truth herself, unless they see 
her elegantly dressed ; that whereas the paths of honesty and 
good life appear now rugged and difficult, though they be 
indeed easy and pleasant, they will then appear to all men 
both easy and pleasant, though they were rugged and <MfficaH 
indeed. And what a benefit this would be to our youth and 
gentry, may be soon guessed by what we know of the cor- 
ruption and bane which they suck in daily from the writings 
and interludes of libidinous and ignorant poetasters, who 
having scarce ever heard of that which is the main consis- 
tence of a true poem, the choice of such persons as they ought 
to introduce, and what is moral and decent to each one ; do 
for the most part lay up vicious principles in sweet pills to 
be swallowed down, and make the taste of virtuous docu* 
ments harsh and sour. But because the spirit of man cannot 
demean itself lively in this body, without some recreating 
intermission of labour and serious things, it were happy for 
the commonwealth, if our magistrates, as in those fEtmons 
governments of old, would take into their care, not only the 
deciding of our contentious law eases and brawk, but tiie- 
managing of our public sports and festival pastimes; that 

E 
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they might be, not sach as were authorised a while since, the 
provocations of drunkenness and lust, but such as may inure 
and harden our bodies by martial exercises to all warlike 
skill and performance; and may civilize, adorn, and make 
discreet our minds by the learned and affable meeting of 
frequent academies, and the procurement of wise and artful 
recitations, sweetened with eloquent and graceful enticements 
to the love and practice of justice, temperance, and fortitude, 
instructing and bettering the nation at all opportunities, that 
the call of wisdom and virtue may be heard everywhere, as 
Solomon saith : " She crieth without, she uttereth her voice 
in the streets, in the top of high places, in the chief con- 
course, and in the openings of the gates." Whether this 
may not be, not only in pulpits, but after another persuasive 
method, at set and solemn paneguries,* in theatres, porches, 
or what other place or way may win most upon the people 
to receive at once both recreation and instruction ; let them 
in authority consult The thing which I had to say, and 
those intentions which have lived within me ever since I 
could conceive myself anything worth to my country, I 
return to crave excuse that urgent reason hath plucked from 
me, by an abortive and foredated discovery. And the 
accomplishment of them lies not but in a power above 
man's to promise; but that none hath by more studious 
ways endeavoured, and with more unwearied spirit that none 
shall, that I dare almost aver of myself, as far as life and &ee 
leisure will extend ; and that the land had once enfranchised 
herself from this impertinent yoke of prelaty, under whose 
inquisitorious and tyrannical duncery, no free and splendid 
wit can flourish. Neither do I think it shame to covenant 
with any knowing reader, that for some few years yet I may 
go on trust with him toward the payment of what I am now 
indebted, as being a work not to be raised from the heat of 
youth, or the vapours of wine; like that which flows at 

* Assemblies of the people. 
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waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher 
fury of a rhyming parasite ; nor to be obtained by the invo- 
cation of Dame Memory and her siren daughters, but by 
devout prayer to that eternal Spirit who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim, with 
the hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify the lips 
of whom He pleases : to this must be added industrious and 
select reading, steady observation, insight into all seemly and 
generous arts and affairs ; till which in some measure be 
compassed, at mine own peril and cost, I refuse not to sus- 
tain this expectation from as many as are not loth to hazard 
so much credulity upon the best pledges that I can give 
them. Although it nothing content me to have disclosed 
thus much beforehand, but that I trust hereby to make it 
manifest with what small willingness I endure to interrupt 
the pursuit of no less hopes than these, and leave a calm and 
pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and confident thoughts, 
to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes, 
put from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies, to come into the dim 
reflection of hollow antiquities sold by the seeming bulk^ 
and there be fain to club quotations with men whose learn- 
ing and belief lies in marginal stuffings, who, when they 
have, like good sumpters,* laid ye down their horse-loads of 
citations and fathers at your door, with a rhapsody of who 
and who were bishops here or there, ye may take ofi^ their 
packsaddles, their day's work is done, and episcopacy, as they 
think, stoutly vindicated. Let any gentle apprehension, that 
can distinguish learned pains from unlearned drudgery, 
imagine what pleasure or profoundness can be in this, or 
what honour to deal against such adversaries. But were it 
the meanest under-service, if God, by His' secretary. Con- 
science, enjoin it, it were sad for me if I should draw back ; 
for me especially, now when all men oflTer their aid to help, 

* A horse, ass, or mule employed to carry baggage. 
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ease, and lighten the difficult labours of the church, to whose 
service, hy the intentions of my parents and friends, I was 
destined of a child, and in mine own resolutions ; till coming 
to some maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had 
iaivaded the church, that he who would take orders must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, unless he 
took it with a conscience that would retch, he must either 
straight perjure, or split his &ith ; I thought it better to 
prefer a blameless silence before the sacred office of speaking, 
bought and begun with servitude and forswearing. How- 
soever, thus church-outed* by the prelates, hence may appear 
the right I have to meddle in these matters, as before the 
necessity and constraint appeared. 

THE FRIDE 01* PRELACY CONTRASTED WITH THE HUMILITY OF THE 

GOSFEL. 

I shall add one reason why it (prelacy) m not to be thought 
a ohurch'govemment at all, but a church-tyranny, and is at 
hostile terms with the end and reason of Christ's evangelic 
ministry. Albeit I must confess to be half in doubt whether 
I should bring it forth or no, it being so contrary to the eye 
of the world, and the world so potent in most men's hearts, 
that I shall endanger either not to be regarded, or not to be 
understood ; for who is there almost that measures wisdom 
by simpUcity, strength by suffering, dignity by lowliness 1 
Who is there that counts it first to be last, something to be 
nothing, and reckons himself of great command in that he 
is a servant ? Yet God, when He meant to subdue the world 
and hell at once, part of that to salvation, and this wholly 
to perdition, made choice of no other weapons or auxiliaries 
than these, whether to save or to destroy. It had been a 
small m&stery for Him to have drawn out His legions into 
array, and flanked them with His thunder; therefore He 
sent foolishness to con^te wisdom, weakness to bind strength, 

* Excommunicated. 
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despisednesB to Yanquish pride : and this is the great mystery 
of the Grospel made good in Christ Himself, who, as He 
testifies, came not to he ministered to, hut to minister ; and 
must be fulfilled in all His ministers till His second coming. 
To go against these principles, St. Paul so feared, that if he 
should but affect the wisdom of words in his preaching, he 
thought it would be laid to his charge that he had made 
-the cross of Christ to be of none effect. 

THE SIMPLE BEAUTY OF THE OOSFEL DISnaURED AND DISGXTISED BY 
THE ADDrriON OF HUMAN CEREMONIES AND CABNAL POMP. 

But our prelates, instead of expressing the spiritual power 
of their ministry, by warring against thiei chief bulwark and 
stronghold of the flesh, have entered into &Bt league with 
the principal enemy against whom they were s^it, and turned 
the strength of fleshly pride and wisdom against the pure 
simplicity of saving truth. First, mistrusting to find the 
authority of their order in the immediate institution of 
Christ or His apostles, by the clear evidence of Scripture^ 
they fly to the carnal supportment of tradition ; when we 
appeal to the Bible, they to the imwieldy volumes of 
tradition : and do not shame to reject the ordinance of 
TTim that is eternal, for the perverse iniquity of sixteen 
hundred years ; choosing rather to think truth itself a liar, 
than that sixteen ages should be taxed with an error ; not 
considering the general apostacy that was foretold, and the 
church's flight into the wilderness. Kor is this enough: 
instead of shewing the reason of their lowly condition from 
divine example and command, they seek to prove their higli 
pre-eminence from himian consent and authority. But let 
them chant while they will of prerogatives, we shall tell them 
of Scripture ; of custom, we of Scripture ; of acts and 
statutes, still of Scripture ; till the quick and piercing word 
enter to the dividing of their souls, and the mighty weakness 
of the Gospel throw down the weak mightiness of man's 
reasoning. Now for their demeanour within the church, 
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how have they disfigured and defaced that more than angelic 
brightness, the unclouded serenity of Christian religion, with 
the dark overcasting of superstitious copes and flaminical 
vestures, wearing on their backs, — and I abhor to think, 
perhaps in some worse place, — ^the inexpressible image of God 
the Father 1 Tell me, ye priests, wherefore this gold, where- 
fore these robes and surplices over the Grospel 1 Is our reli- 
gion guilty of the first trespass, and hath need of clothing 
to cover her nakedness 1 What does this else but cast an 
ignominy upon the perfection of Christ*s ministry, by seek- 
ing to adorn it with that which was the poor remedy of our 
shame 1 Believe it, wondrous doctors, all corporeal resem- 
blances of inward holiness and beauty are now past ; he that 
will clothe the Gospel now, intimates plainly that the Gospel 
is naked, uncomely, that I may not say reproachful. Do not, 
ye church-maskers, while Christ is clothing upon our barren- 
ness with His righteous garment to make us acceptable in 
His Father's sight ; do not, as ye do, cover and hide His 
righteous verity with the polluted clothing of your ceremo- 
nies, to make it seem more decent in your own eyes. "How 
beautiful," saith Isaiah, " are the feet of Him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth salvation ! " Are the feet so 
beautiful, and is the very bringing of these tidings so decent 
of itself] What new decency can then be added to this by 
your spinstry 1 Ye think by these gaudy glisterings to stir 
up the devotion of the rude multitude ; ye think so, because 
ye forsake the heavenly teaching of St Paul for the hellish, 
sophistiy of Papism. If the multitude be rude, the lips of 
the preacher must give knowledge, and not ceremonies. And 
although some Christians be new-bom babes comparatively 
to some that are stronger, yet in respect of ceremony, which 
is but a rudiment of the law, the weakest Christian hath 
thrown off the robes of his minority, and is a perfect man, 
as to legal rites. What children's food there is in the Gos- 
pel, we know to be no other than the " sincerity of the word, 
that they may grow thereby." But is here the utmost of 
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your outbraving the service of God 1 No, Ye have beea 
bold, not merely to set your threshold by His threshold, or 
your post by His posts, but your sacrament, your sign, call 
it what you will, by His sacrament, baptizing the Christian 
infant with a solenm sprinkle, and unbaptizing for your own 
part with a profane and impious forefinger ; as if when ye 
had laid the purifying element upon his forehead, ye meant 
to cancel and cross it out again with a character not of €U>d's 
bidding.* O but the innocence of these ceremonies! O 
rather the sottish absurdity of this excuse. What could be 
more innocent than the washing of a cup, a glass, or hands, 
before meat, and that under the law, when so many washings 
were commanded, and by long tradition 1 Yet our Saviour 
detested their customs, though never so seeming harmless, 
and charges them severely, that they had transgressed the 
commandments of God by their traditions, and worshipped 
Him in vain. How much more then must these, and much 
grosser ceremonies now in force, delude the end of Christ's 
coming in the flesh against the flesh, and stifle the sincerity 
of our new covenant, which hath bound us to forsake all 
carnal pride and wisdom, especially in matters of reUgion ) 
Thus we see again how prelaty, failing in opposition to the 
main end and power of the Gospel, doth not join in that 
mysterious work of Christ, by lowliness to confoimd height, 
by simplicity of doctrine the wisdom of the world, but con- 
trariwise hath made itself high in the world and the flesh, 
to vanquish things by the world accounted low, and made 
itself wise in tradition and fleshly ceremony, to confound 
the purity of doctrine which is the wisdom of God. 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS OPPOSED TO THE TR[7E GENIUS OF 

CHRISTIANirY. 

For when the church without temporal support is able to 
do her great works upon the unforced obedience of men, it 



* The sign of the cross in baptism. 
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argues a divinity about h&c. But when slie thinks to credit 
and better her spiritual d£cacy, and to win herself respect 
and dread, by strutting in the false vizard of worldly 
authority, it is evident tha^i Gk)d is not there, but that her 
apostolic virtue is departed from her, and hath lefib her key- 
cold ; which she perceiving, as in a decayed nature, seeks to 
the outward fomentations and chafings of worldly help aad 
external flouriahings, to fetch, if it be possible, some motion 
into her extreme parts, or to hatch a counterfeit life with 
the crafby and artificial heat of jurisdicticm. But it is 
observable, that so long as the church, in true imitation of 
Christ, can be content to ride upon an ass, carrying herself 
and her government along in a mean and simple guise, she 
may be, as He is, a lion of the tribe of Judah ; and in her 
humility all men with loud hosannas will confess her great- 
ness. But, when despising the mighty operation of the 
Spirit by the weak things of this worM, she thinks to make 
herself bigger and more considerable, by using the way of 
isivil force and jurisdiction, as she sits upon this ^lion she 
changes into an ass, and instead of hosannas every man 
pelts htf with stones and dirt 

CmTBCH mSCHFIINE TO BE ADMIKISTERED, NOT BY THE MAGISTRATE, 

BUT BY THE CONGREOATION. 

And this is all that the dvil magistrate, as so being, con* 
ieca to the healing of man's mind, working only by terrifying 
plasters upon the rind and orifice of the sore ; and by dl 
loutward appliances, as the logicians say, a posteriori, at the 
efiect, and not from the cause; not once touching the inward 
bed of corruption, and that hectic disposition to evil, the 
source of all vice and obliquity against the rule of law. 
Which, how insufficient it is to cure the soul of man, we can- 
not better guess than by the art of bodily physic. Therefore 
God, to the intent of further healu^ ma^'s depraved mindl, 
to this power of the magistrate, which contents itself with 
the restraint of evil doing in the ^external man, added that 
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which we call censure, to purge it and remove it clean out 
of the inmost soul. In the beginning, this authority seems 
to have been placed, as all both civil and religious rites once 
were, only in each &ther,of a family; afterwards among the 
heathen, in the wise men and philosc^hers of the age ; but 
so as it was a thing voluntary, and no set government. 
Mare distinctly among the Jews, as being Qod's peculiar 
people, where the priests, Levites, prophets, and at last the 
Scribes and Pharisees, took charge of instructing and over- 
seeing the lives of the peopla But in the Oospel, which is 
the straightest and the dearest covenant can be made between 
God and man, we being now His adopted sons, and nothing 
£tter for us to think on than to be like Him, united to Him, 
ajid, as He pleases to express it, to have a fellowship with 
Him ; it is fill necessity that we should expect this blessed 
^cacy of healing our inward man to be ministered to us in 
a. more fiuniliar and effectual method than ever before. God 
being now no more a judge after the sentence of the law, 
nor, as it were, a schoolmaster of perishable rites, but a most 
indulgent Father, goveming His church as a £unily of sons 
in their discreet age : and therefore, in the sweetest and 
mildest manner of paternal discipline. He hath committed 
His other office of preserving in healthful constitutian the 
inner man, which may be termed the spirit of the soul, to 
His spiritual deputy, the minister of each congregation ; who 
being best acquainted with his own flock, hath best reason 
to know all the secretest diseases likely to be there. And 
look, by how much the internal man is more excellent and 
noMe than the external, by so much is his cure mare 
exactly, and more thoroughly, and more particularly to be 
fieiformed. For which cause the Holy Ghost, by the apostleSy 
joined to the minister, as assistant in this great office, some- 
times a certain number of grave and faithful brethren (for 
Tieither doth the phjrsician do all in restoring his patient; he 
frescribes, another prepares the medicine, some tend, soum 
-rotoh, some riflit). much more may a minister partly Bot 
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see all, partly err as a man : besides, that nothing can be 
more for the mutual honour and love of the people to their 
pastor, and his to them, than when in select numbers and 
courses they are seen partaking and doing reverence to the 
holy duties of discipline by their serviceable and solemn 
presence, and receiving honour again from their employ- 
ment, not now any more to be separated in the church by 
veils and partitions as laics and unclean, but admitted to 
wait upon the tabernacle as the rightful clergy of Christ, a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifice in that meet place, to which God and the congrega- 
tion shall caU and assign them. And this all Christians 
ought to know, that the title of clergy St. Peter gave to 
all God's people, till Pope Higinus and the succeeding pre- 
lates took it from them, appropriating that name to them- 
selves and their priests only; and condemning the rest of 
God's inheritance to an injurious and alienate condition of 
laity, they separated from them by local partitions in 
churches, through their gross ignorance and pride imitating 
the old temple, and excluding the members of Christ from 
the property of being members, the bearing of orderly and 
fit of&ces in the ecclesiastical body ; as if they had meant to 
sew up that Jewish veil which Christ by His death on the 
cross rent in sunder. 

THE FEAR OF PUNISHMENT A LESS POWERFUL RESTRAINT THAN 
MUTUAL ESTEEM AND SELF-RESPECT. 

And certain it is, that whereas terror is thought such a 
great stickler in a commonwealth, honourable shame is a far 
greater, and has more reason : for where shame is, there is 
fear ; but where fear is, there is not presently shame. And 
if anything may be done to inbreed in us this generous and 
Christianly reverence one of another, the very nurse and 
guardian of piety and virtue, it cannot sooner be than by 
such a discipline in the church, as may use us to have in 
awe the assemblies of the £dthful, and to count it a thing 
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most grievous, next to the grieving of God's Spirit, to offend 
those whom He hath put in authority, as a healing superin- 
tendence over our lives and behaviours, both to our own 
happiness, and that we may not give offence to good men, 
who, without amends by us made, dare not, against Gk>d's 
command, hold communion with us in holy things. And 
this will be accompanied with a i-eligious dread of being 
outcast from the company of saints, and from the fatherly 
protection of God in His church, to consort with the devil 
and his angels. But there is yet a more ingenious and 
noble degree of honest shame, or, call it, if you will, an 
esteem, whereby men bear an inward reverence toward their 
own persons. And if the love of God, as a fire sent from 
heaven to be ever kept alive upon the altars of our hearts, 
be the first principle of all godly and virtuous actions in 
men, this pious and just honouring of ourselves is the second, 
and may be thought as the radical moisture and fountain- 
head, whence every laudable and worthy enterprise issues 
forth. . . . Something I confess it is to be ashamed of 
evil-doing in the presence of any; and tiO reverence the 
opinion and the countenance of a good man rather than a 
bad, fearing most in his sight to offend, goes so far as 
almost to be virtuous; yet this is but still the fear of infamy, 
and many such, when they find themselves alone, saving 
their reputation, will compound with other scruples, and 
come to a close treaty with their dearer vices in secret. But 
he that holds himself in reverence and due esteem, both for 
the dignity of God's image upon him, and for the price of 
his redemption, which he thinks is visibly marked upon his 
forehead, accounts himself both a fit person to do the 
noblest and godliest deeds, and much better worth than to 
deject and defile, with such a debasement, and such a pollu- 
tion as sin is, liimself, so highly ransomed and ennobled to a 
new friendship and filial relation with Grod. Nor can he 
fear so much the offence and reproach of others, as he dreads 
and would blush at the reflection of his own severe and 
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modest eye upon himself^ if it skould see him doing or 
imagining that which is sinful, though in the deepest 
secrecy. How shall a man know to do himself this right, 
how to peiform this honourable duty of estimation and 
respect towards his own soul and body 1 Which way wiU 
lead him best to this hUl-top of sanctity and goodness, 
above which there is no higher ascent but to the love of 
God, which from this self-pious regard cannot be asunder ? 
No better way, doubtless, than to let him duly imderstand, 
that as he is called by the high calling of God to be holy 
and pure, so is he by the same appointment ordained, and 
by the church's call admitted, to such offices of discipline 
in the church, to which his own spiritual gifbs, by the 
example of apostolic institution, have authorized him. 

For we have learned that the soon^l term of laic, the 
consecrating of temples, carpets, and table-cloths, the railing 
in of a repugnant and contradictive mount Sinai in the 
Gospel, as if the touch of a lay-Ohristian, who is never- 
theless Grod's living temple, could profane dead Judaisms, the 
exclusion of Christ's people from the offices of holy discipline 
through the pride of a usurping clergy, causes the rest to 
have an unworthy ajid abject opinion of themsdves, to 
approach to holy duties with a' slavish fear, and to unholy 
doings with a familiar boldness. For seeing such a wide and 
terrible distance between religious things and themselves, 
and that in respect of a wooden table, and the perimeter of 
holy ground about it, a flagon pot, and a linen corporal, the 
fxriest esteems their layships unhallowed and unclean, they 
fear religion with such a fear as loves not, and think the 
parity of the Gospel too pure for them, and tiiat any 
'ondeanness is more suitable to their unconsecrated estate. 
But when every good Christian, thoroughly acquainted with 
all those glorious privileges of sanctification and adoption, 
which render him more sacred than any dedicated altar or 
element, shall be restored to his right in the church, and not 
excluded from such place of spiritual government, as hifl 
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Chnstian abilities, and His approved good life in the eye and 
testimony of the church shall prefer him to, this and nothing 
sooner will open his eyes to a wise and true valuation of 
himself (which is so requisite and high a point of Christi- 
anity), and will stir him up to walk worthy the honourable 
and grave employment wherewith God and the church hath 
dignified him ; not fearing lest he should meet with some 
outward holy thing in religion, which his lay-touch or 
presence might profane ; but lest something unholy from 
within his own heart should dishonour and profane in him- 
self that priestly unction and clergy-right whereto Christ 
hath entitled him. Then would the congregation of the 
Lord soon recover the true likeness and visage of what she 
is indeed, — a holy generation, a royal priesthood, a saintly 
communion, the household and city of God. 

THB IJSX AND THE ABUSE 07 EXCOMMUNICATION AND CHUBCH 

CENSURES. 

Yet even this terrible denouncement is left to the church 
for no other cause but to be' as a rough and vehement cleans- 
ing medicine, where the malady is obdurate, a mortifying to 
life, a kind of saving by undoing. And it may be truly said, 
that as the mercies of wicked men are cruelties, so the cruel- 
ties of the church are mercies. For if repentance sent from 
Heaven meet this lost wanderer, and draw him out of that 
steep journey wherein he was hasting towards destruction, 
to come and reconcile to the church, if he bring with him 
his bill of health, and that he is now clear of infection, and 
of no danger to the other sheep; then with incredible expres- 
sions of joy all his brethren receive him, and set before him 
those perfumed banquets of Christian consolation; with 
precioTLS ointments bathing and fomenting the old, and now 
to be forgotten stripes, which terror and shame had inflicted ; 
and thus with heavenly solaces they cheer up his humble 
remorse, till he regain his first health and felicity. This is 
the approved way which the Gospel prescribes, these are the 
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"spiritual weapons" of holy censure and ministerial warfisire, 
"not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds, casting down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ." 
What could be done more for the healing and reclaiming 
that divine particle of God's breathing, the soul, and what 
could be done less ? He that would hide his faults from 
such a wholesome curing as this, and count it a twofold 
punishment, as some do, is like a man that having foid 
diseases about him, perishes for shame, and for the fear he 
has of a rigorous incision to come upon his flesh. We shall 
be able by this time to discern whether prelatical jurisdiction 
be contrary to the Gospel or no. First, therefore, the gov- 
ernment of the Gospel being economical and paternal, that 
is, of such a family where there be no servants, but all sons 
in obedience, not in servility (as cannot be denied by him 
that lives but within the sound of Scripture) ; how can the 
prelates justify to have turned the fatherly orders of Christ's 
household, the blessed meekness of His lowly roof, those ever- 
open and inviting doors of His dwelling-house, which delight 
to be frequented with only filial accesses ; how can they 
justify to have turned these domestic privileges into the bar 
of a proud judicial court, where fees and clamours keep shop 
and drive a trade, where bribery and corruption solicits, 
paltering the free and moneyless power of discipline with a 
carnal satisfaction by the purse] Contrition, humiliation, 
confession, the very sighs of a repentant spirit, are there 
sold by the penny. That undeflowered and unblemishable 
simplicity of the Gospel, not she herself (for that could never 
be), but a false- whited, a lawny resemblance of her, like that 
airbom Helena in the fables, made by the sorcery of prelates, 
instead of calling her disciples from the receipt of custom, is 
now turned publican herself; and gives up her body to a 
mercenary whoredom under those fornicated arches which 
she calls God's house, and in the sight of those her altars, 
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which she hath set up to be adored, makes merchandise of 
the bodies and souls of men. 

t 

TRUE KINGSHIP. 

I cannot better liken the state and person of a king than 
to that mighty Nazarite, Samson; who being disciplined 
from his birth in the precepts and the practice of temperance 
and sobriety, without the strong drink of injurious and 
excessive desires, grows up to a noble strength and per- 
fection with those his illustrious and sunny locks, the laws, 
waving and curling about his godlike shoulders. And while 
he keeps them about him undiminished and unshorn, he may, 
with the jawbone of an ass, that is, with the word of his 
meanest officer, suppress and put to confusion thousands of 
those that rise against his just power. But laying down his 
head among the strumpet flatteries of prelates, while he 
sleeps and thinks no harm, they wickedly shaving off all 
those bright and weighty tresses of his laws, and just prero- 
gatives, which were his ornament and strength, deliver him 
over to indirect and violent counsels, which, as those Philis- 
tines, put out "the fair and fe,r- sighted eyes of his natural 
discerning, and make him grind in the prison-house of their 
sinister ends and practices upon him : till he, knowing this 
prelatical rasor to have bereft him of his wunted might, 
nourish again his puissant hair, the golden beams of law 
and right : and they, sternly shook, thunder with ruin upon 
the heads of those his evil counsellors, but not without great 
affliction to himself. 

WHAT MERCY MAY SAFELY BE EXTENDED TO PRELACY. 

And yet in the midst of rigour I would beseech ye to 
think of mercy ; and such a mercy (I fear I shall overshoot 
with a desire to save this falling prelaty), such a mercy (if 
I may venture to say it) as may exceed that which for only 
ten righteous persons would have saved Sodom. Not that I 
dare advise ye to contend with God, whether He or you 
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shall be more merciful, but in jour wise esteems to balance 
the offences of these peccant cities with these enormous riots 
of ungodly misrule, that prelaty hath wrought both in the 
church of Christ and in the state of this kingdom. And if 
ye think ye may with a pious presumption strive to go 
beyond God in mercy, I shall not be one now that would 
dissuade ye. Though God for less than ten just persons 
would not spare Bodom, yet if you can find, after due search, 
but only one good thing in prelaty, either to i-eligion or civil 
government, to king or parliament, to prince or people, to 
law, liberty, wealth, or learning, spare her, let her live, let 
her spread among ye, till with her shadow all yaur dignities 
and honours, and all the glory of the land, be darkened and 
obscured. But on the contrary, if she be found to be 
malignant, hostile, destructive to all these, as nothing can 
be surer, then let your severe and impartial doom imitate 
the divine vengeance ; rain down your punishing force upon 
this godless and oppressing government, and bring such a 
dead sea of subversion upon her that she may never in this 
land rise more to afflict the holy reformed church, and the 
elect people of God. * 
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THE 

SMECTYMNUUS CONTROVERSY. 



ANIMADVEBBIONS UPON THE REMONSTRANT'S DEFENCE AGAINST SMECTT^* 

NTJU8.* 

AN APOLOGY FOR SMECTYMNUUS.* 



[It has been quaintly said that the men of the Revolution period 
lived **in a perpetual snow-storm of pamphlets." Most of the 
brochures fell to the earth unnoticed, and were forthwith forgotten* 
Many which attracted attention at the time, and are remembered 
still, owe their fame to some accidental circumstance, rather than to 
their intrinsic merit. The Smectymnuus controversy would have 
passed into oblivion long ago, but that Milton, finding his friends 
overmatched, came to their rescue, and so conferred a share of his 
literary immortality upon their controversies. The circumstances 
were these : — Five Presbyterian ministers had combined in the pro- 
duction of a polemical pamphlet. Their names were Stephen Mar- 
shall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, t Matthew Newcommen, and 
"William Spurston. J Their initials formed the word SmectYmnuus, 
and, following a prevalent fashion of the day, this uncouth word 
appeared on the ti^le-page. Their book was a reply to Bishop Hall's 
Humble Bemonstrance to the High Court of Parliament, already 

♦ First published in 1641. 

f Thomas Toung had been tutor to Milton in his youth. 

t This list of ministers suggests the remark that we must class amongst 
<* vulgar errors" the idea that the Puritans were addicted to the use of 
unusual Scriptural names. The jury lists given by Hume ara now admit- 
ted to be pure fabrications. The same applies to such names as " Praise- 
God Barebones," "Redeemed Compton," and others, whiph were derisive 
epithets applied to them by the Cavaliers. Let the reader run over in his 
mind the names of all the Puritans he can recollect from Oliver Cromwell, 
Sir Harry Vane, and Algernon Sydney, downwards, and he will perceive 
the utter falsity of the prevalent impression. 

F 
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referred to, and* was in its turn answered by the Bishop, in a 
brochure, entitled A Defence of the Hemonstrance. Milton, finding that 
the Smectymnuus party were no match in controversy for the Bishop 
and his friends, now took part in the fray, and published Animadver- 
sions on the Remonstrants Drfence, This elicited from the prelatists, 
A Modest Confutation against a Scandalous and Seditious Libel; to 
which followed a further rejoinder from Milton, entitled An Apology 
for Smectymnuus. Here the controversy ceased, or if it still raged, 
all traces of it are lost, for Milton took no further part in it. 

The Animadversions follow the Remonstrant step by step, almost 
sentence by sentence. For subtlety and acuteness of argument it has 
seldom been surpassed, and, like all Milton's controversial writings, 
it constantly rises from matters of detail and of merely microscopic 
importance, to the great principles of philosophy and theology which 
were involved in them. The extracts given will afford ample illustra- 
tion of this ; but the argument is too intricate to be followed in detail. 

The Modest Confuteution assailed Milton with bitter asperity, loaded 
him with atrocious and slanderous accusations, and went so far as to 
eaU upon all Christians '*to stone a miscreant whose impunity would 
be their crime." This should be remembered in judging fairly the 
reply. Johnson, Brydges, Mitford, and others, have often spoken of 
Milton's prose writings as though he alone were guilty of excessive 
violence of invective, forgetting that this was the fault not of the 
individual but of the age. Admitting that Milton's controversial 
works are defaced by unseemly outbursts of passion, we must remem- 
ba* that he was not without both provocation and precedent in th« 
writings of his assailants, and, in the language of iMr. St. John : — ^ 
•* We may well wonder that out of a gladiatorial controversy of this 
sanguinary kind, anything should have arisen so richly teeming with 
beautiful thoughts, so full of youthful and cheering reminiscences, so 
varied, so polished, so vehemently eloquent, as the Apology for 
Smectymnuus, which, as a noble and justifiable burst of eloquence, 
has never, perhaps, in any language been excelled." 

The Apology, like the Ammadverakms, follows the arguments of 
Bishop Hall and his son or nephew so closely that it is impossible to 
give an analysis of it without reproducing the wearisome details of a 
controversy which is not worth remembering, and u|K>n which the 
space at our disposal is too valuable to be wasted.] 



r 

THE USS OF BXDIiCULE AND XNYECTIVE IN SZNOXJNCING ERBOB. 

Although it be a certain truth, that they who undertake 
a religious cause need not care to be men-pleasers; yet 
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because the satisfaction of tender and mild consciences iB 
&r different from that which is called men -pleasing, to 
satisfy such, I shall address myself in few words to give 
notice beforehand of something in this book, which to some 
men perhaps may seem offensive, that when I have rendered 
a lawful reason of what is done, I may trust to have saved 
the labour of defending or excusing hereafter. We all know 
that in private or personal injuries, yea, in public sufferings 
for the cause of Christ, His rule and example teaches us to 
be so far from a readiness to speak evil, as not to answer the 
reviler in his own language, though never so much provoked : 
yet in the detecting and convincing of any notorious enemy 
to truth and his country's peace, especially that is conceited 
to have a voluble and smart fluency of tongue, and in the 
vain confidence of that, and out of a more tenacious clinging 
to worldly respects, stands up for all the rest to justify a long 
usurpation and convicted pseudoepiscopy of prelates, with all 
their ceremonies, liturgies, and tyrannies, which God and 
man are now ready to explode and hiss out of the land ; I 
suppose, and more than suppose, it will be nothing disagree- 
ing from Christian meekness to handle such a one in a 
rougher accent, and to send home his haughtiness well 
bespurted with his own holy-water. Nor to do thus are we 
unauthorised either from the moral precept of Solomon, to 
answer him thereafter that prides him in his folly ; nor from 
the example of Christ, and all His followers in all ages, who, 
in the refuting of those that resisted sound doctrine, and by 
subtile dissimulations corrupted the minds of men, have 
wrought up their zealous souls into such vehemencies, as 
nothing could be more killingly spoken : for who can be a 
greater enemy to mankind, who a more dangerous deceiver, 
than he who, defending a traditional corruption, uses no 
common arts, but with a* wily stratagem of yielding to the 
time a greater part of his cause, seeming to forego all that 
man's invention hath done therein, and driven from much of 
his hold in Scripture, yet leaving it hanging by a twined 
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thread, not from divine command, but from apostolical 
prudence or assent ; as if he had the surety of some rolling 
trench, creeps up by this means to his relinquished fortress of 
divine authority again, and still hovering between the con- 
fines of that which he dares not be openly, and that which 
he will not be sincerely, trains on the easy Christian insen- 
sibly within the close ambushment of worst errors, and with 
a sly shuffle of counterfeit principles, chopping and changing 
till he have gleaned all the good ones out of their minds, 
leaves them at last, after a slight resemblance of sweeping 
and garnishing, under the seven-fold possession of a desperate 
stupidity 1 And, therefore, they that love the souls of men, 
which is the dearest love and stirs up the noblest jealousy, 
when they meet with such collusion, cannot be blamed 
though they be transported with the zeal of truth to a well- 
heated fervency ; especially, seeing they which thus offend 
against the souls of their brethren, do it with delight, to 
their great gain, ease, and advancement in this world ; but 
they that seek to discover and oppose their false trade of 
deceiving, do it not without a sad and unwilling anger, not 
without many hazards, but without all private and personal 
spleen, and without any thought of earthly reward, whenas 
this very course they take stops their hopes of ascending 
above a lowly and unenviable pitch in this life. And 
although in the serious uncasing of a grand imposture (for 
to deal plainly with you, readers, prelaty is no better), there 
be mixed here and there such a grim laughter, as may 
appear at the same time in an austere visage, it cannot be 
taxed of levity or insolence : for even this vein of laughing 
(as I could produce out of grave authors) hath ofbtimes a 
strong and sinewy force in teaching and confuting ; nor can 
there be a more proper object of indignation and scorn 
together, than a false prophet taken in the greatest, dearest, 
and most dangerous cheat, — the cheat of souls : in the dis- 
closing whei'eof, if it be harmful to be angry, and withal to 
cast a lowering smile, when the properest object calls for 
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both, it will be long enough ere any be able to say, why 
those two most rational faculties of human intellect, anger 
and laughter, were first seated in the breast of man. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH USEFUL IN A COMMONWEALTH. 

The Romans had a time once every year, when their 
slaves might freely speak their minds ; it were hard if the 
freebom people of England, with whom the voice of truth 
for these many years, even against the proverb, hath not 
been heard but in comers, after all your monkish pi^>hibi- 
tions, and expurgatorious indexes, your gags and snaffles, 
your proud Imprimaturs not to be obtained without the 
shallow surview, but not shallow hand of some mercenary, 
narrow-souled, and illiterate chaplain; when liberty of 
speaking, than which nothing is more sweet to man, was 
girded and strait-laced almost to a broken-winded phthisic, 
if now at a good time, our time of parliament, the very 
jubilee and resurrection of the state, if now the concealed, 
the aggrieved, and long persecuted truth, could not be suf- 
fered to speak ; and though she burst out with some efficacy 
of words, could not be excused afber such an injurious 
strangle of silence, nor avoid the censure of libelling, it 
were hard, it were something pinching in a kingdom of free 
spirits. Some princes, and great statists, have thought it a 
prime piece of necessary policy, to thrust themselves under 
disguise into a popular throng, to stand the night long under 
eaves of houses, and low windows, that they might hear 
everywhere the utterances of private fcreasts, and among 
them find out the precious gem of truth, as amongst the 
numberless pebbles of the shore ; whereby they might 
be the abler to discover, and avoid, that deceitful and 
close-couched evil of flattery that ever attends them, and 
misleads them, and might skilfully know how to apply the 
several redresses to each malady of state, without trusting the 
disloyal information of parasites and sycophants : whereas 
now this permission of free writing, were there no good else 
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in it, yet at some times thas licensed, is such an unripping,, 
such an anatomy of the shyest and tenderest particular 
truths, as make not only the whole nation in many points 
the wiser, but also presents and carries home to princes, men 
most remote from vulgar concourse, such a full insight of 
every lurking evil, or restrained good among the commons, 
as that they shall not need hereafter, in old cloaks and false 
beards, to staiid to the courtesy of a night-walking cudgeller 
for eaves-dropping, nor to accept quietly, as a perfume, the 
overhead emptying of some salt lotion. Who could be 
angry, therefore, but those that are guilty, with these free- 
spoken and plain-hearted men, that are the eyes of their 
country, and the prospective-glasses of their prince ? 

THE COMPULSORY USE OF SET FORMS OF PRAYER. 

Nothing will cure this man's understanding but some 
&miKar and kitchen physic, which, with pardon, mast for 
plainness sake be administered to him. Call hither your 
cook. The order of breakfast, dinner, and supper, 'answer 
me, is it set or no 1 Set. Is a man therefore bound in the 
morning to poached eggs and vinegar, or at noon to brawn 
or beef, or at night to fresh salmon, and French kickchose ? 
May he not make his meals in order, though he be not 
bound to this or that viand? Doubtless the neat-fingered 
artist will answer yes, and help us out of this great contro- 
versy without more trouble. Can we not understand an 
order in church-assemblies of praying, reading, expounding, 
and administering, unless our prayers be still the same 
crambe* of words. . . . It is a greater presumption in 
any particular men, to arrogate to themselves that which 
God universally gives to all His ministers. A minister that 
cannot be trusted to pray in his own words without being 
chewed t to, and fescuedf to a formal injunction of his rote 

* The game of tagging verses. f Squeezed or compressed. 
t The fescue was a stick used by schoolmasters to point to the lesson 
and to punish the scholars. 
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lesson, should as little be trusted to preach, besides the vain 
babble of praying over the same things immediately again ; 
for there is a large difference in the repetition of some 
pathetical ejaculation raised out of the sudden earnestness 
and vigour of the inflamed soul (such as was that of Christ 
in the garden), from the continual rehearsal of our daily 
orisons ; which if a man shall kneel down in a morning, and 
say over, and presently in another part of the room kneel 
down again, and in other words ajsk but still for the same 
things, as it were out of one inventory, I cannot see how he 
will escape that heathenish battology* of multiplying words^ 
which Christ Himself, that has the putting up of our 
prayers, told us would not be acceptable in heaven. Well 
may men of eminent gifts set forth as many forms and helps 
to prayer as they please ; but to impose them on ministers 
lawfully called, and sufficiently tried, as all ought to be ere 
they be admitted, is a supercilious tyranny, impropriating 
the Spirit of God to themselves. 

ANTIQUITY NO PROOF OF TRUTH. 

He bids ask of the old paths, or for the old ways, where 
or which is the good way;t which implies that all old ways 
are not good, but that the good way is to be searched with 
diligence among the old ways, which is a thing that we do in 
the oldest records we have, — ^the Gospel. And if others may 
chance to spend more time with you in canvassing later 
antiquity, I suppose it is not for that they ground them- 
selves thereon; but that they endeavoui* by shewing the 
corruptions, incertainties, and disagreements of those volumes, 
and the easiness of erring, or overslipping in such a bound* 
less and vast search, if they may not convince those that are 
BO strongly persuaded thereof ; yet to free ingenuous minds 
from an over-awful esteem of those more ancient than trusty 
fathers, whom custom and fond opinion, weak principles, and 

* Needless repetitions. t Jer. vL 16. 
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the neglect of sounder and superior knowledge, hath exalted 
so high as to have gained them a blind reverence; whose 
books in bigness and number so endless and immeasurable, 
I cannot think that either God or nature, either divine or 
human wisdom, did ever mean should be a rule or reliance 
to us in the decision of any weighty and positive doctrine : 
for certainly every rule and instrument of necessary know- 
ledge that God hath given us, ought to be so in proportion 
as may be wielded and managed by the life of man, without 
penning him up from the duties of himian society ; and such 
a rule and instrument, of knowledge perfectly, is the Holy 
Bible. But he that shall bind himself to make antiquity 
his rule, if he read but part, besides the difficulty of choice, 
his rule is deficient, and utterly unsatisfying ; for there may 
be other writers of another mind, which he hath not seen ; 
and if he undertake all, the length of man's life cannot 
extend to give Mm a full and requisite knowledge of what 
was done in antiquity. Why do we therefore stand worship- 
ping and admiring this unactive and lifeless Collossus, that, 
like a carved giant terribly menacing to children and weak- 
lings, lifts up his club, but strikes not, and is subject to the 
muting of every sparrow 1 If you let him rest upon his 
basis, he may perhaps delight the eyes of some with his huge 
and mountainous bulk, and the quaint workmanship of his 
massy limbs ; but if ye go about to take him in pieces, ye 
mar him ; and if you think, like pigmies, to turn and wind 
him whole as he is, besides your vain toil and sweat, he may 
chance to fall upon your own heads. Go, therefore, and use 
all your art, apply your sledges, your levers, and your iron 
crows, to heave and hale your mighty Polypheme of antiquity 
to the delusion of novices and unexperienced Christians. 
We shall adhere close to the Scriptures of God, which He 
hath left us as the just and adequate measure of truth, fitted 
and proportioned to the diligent study, memory, and use of 
every faithful man, whose every part consenting, and making 
up the harmonious symmetry of complete instruction, is able 
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to set out to us a perfect man of God, or bishop thoroughlj 
fumished to all the good works of his charge : and with this 
weapon, without stepping a foot further, we shall not doubt 
to batter and throw down your Nebuchadnezzar's image, and 
crumble it like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors, as 
well as the gold of those apostolic successors that you boast 
of, as your Constantinian silver, together with the iron, the 
brass, and the clay of those muddy and strawy ages that 
follow. 

THE GREAT MERCIES OE OOD, IN PAST AGES, A WARRAITT FOR SEEKING 
AND EXPECTING STILL GREATER BLESSINGS IN THE FUTURE. 

Let US all go, every true protested Briton, throughout the 
three kingdoms, and render thanks to God, the Father of 
light and Fountain of heavenly grace, and to His Son 
Christ our Lord, leaving this Kemonstrant and his adhe- 
rents to their own designs ; and let us recount even here, 
without delay, the patience and long-suffering that God 
hath used towards our blindness and hardness time afber 
time. For He being equally near to His whole creation of 
mankind, and of free power to turn His beneficent and 
fatherly regard to what region or kingdom He pleases, hath 
yet ever had this island under the special indulgent eye of 
His providence ; and pitying us the first of all other nations, 
after He had decreed to purify and renew His church that 
lay wallowing in idolatrous pollutions, sent first to us a 
healing messenger to touch softly our sores, and carry a 
gentle hand over our wounds : He knocked once and twice, 
and came again, opening our drowsy eyelids leisurely by 
that glimmering light which Wickliffe and his followers 
dispersed ; and still taking off by degrees the inveterate 
scales from our nigh perished sight, purged also our deaf 
ears, and prepared them to attend His second warning 
trumpet in our grandsires' days. How else could they have 
been able to have received the sudden assault of His reform- 
ing Spirit^ warring against human principles, and carnal 
sense, the pride of flesh, that still cried up antiquity, cus- 
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torn, canons, councils, and laws ; and cried down the trutb 
for novelty, schism, profaneness, and sacrilege 1 whenas we' 
that have lived so long in abundant light, besides the sunny 
reflection of all the neighbouring churches, have yet our 
hearts riveted with those old opinions, and so obstructed 
and benumbed with the same fleshly reasonings, which in 
our forefathers soon melted and gave way against the 
morning beam of Reformation. If God had lefl undone 
this whole work, so contrary to flesh and blood, till these 
times, how should we have yielded to His heavenly call, 
had we been taken, as they were, in the starkness of our 
ignorance; that yet, after all these spiritual preparatives 
and purgations, have our earthly apprehensions so clammed 
and furred with the old leaven ? 0, if we freeze at noon 
after their early thaw, let us fear lest the sun for ever hide 
himself, and turn his orient steps from our ingrateful horizon, 
justly condemned to be eternally benighted. Which dreadful 
judgment, Thou the ever-begotten Light and perfect Image 
of the Father ! intercede may never come upon us, as we 
trust Thou hast ; for Thou hast opened our difficult and sad 
times, and given us an unexpected breathing after our long 
oppressions : Thou hast done justice upon those that tyran- 
nized over us, while some men wavered and admired a vain 
shadow of wisdom in a tongue nothing slow to utter guile, 
though Thou hast taught us to admire only that which is 
good, and to count that only praiseworthy which is grounded 
upon Thy divine precepts. Thou hast discovered the plots, 
and frustrated the hopes, of all the wicked in the land, and 
put to shame the persecutors of Thy church : Thou hast 
made our false prophets to be found a lie in the sight of all 
the people, and chased them with sudden confusion and 
amazement before the redoubled brightness of Thy descend- 
ing cloud, that now covers Thy tabernacle. Who is there 
that cannot trace Thee now in Thy beamy walk through the 
midst of Thy sanctuary, amidst those golden candlesticks 
which have long suflered a dimness amongst us through the 
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violence of those that had seized them, and were more taken 
with the mention of their gold than of their starry light ; 
teaching the doctrine of Balaam, to cast a stumbling-block 
before Thy servants, commanding them to eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols, and forcing them to fornication? Come, 
therefore, O Thou that hast the seven stars in Thy right 
hand, appoint Thy chosen priests according to their orders 
and courses of old, to minister before Thee, and duly to 
press and pour out the consecrated oil into Thy holy and 
ever-burning lamps ! Thou hast sent out the spirit of prayer 
upon Thy servants over all the land to this effect, and 
stirred up their vows as the sound of many waters about 
Thy throne. Every one can say, that now certainly Thou 
hast visited this land, and hast not forgotten the utmost 
corners of the earth, in a time when men had thought that 
Thou wast gone up from us to the farthest end of the 
heavens, and hadst left to do marvellously among the sons 
of these last ages. O perfect and accomplish Thy glorious 
acts ! for men may leave their works unfinished, but Thou 
art a God, Thy nature is perfection : shouldst Thou bring 
us thus far onward from Egypt to destroy us in this wilder- 
ness, though we deserve ; yet Thy great name would suffer 
in the rejoicing of Thine enemies, and the deluded hope of 
all Thy servants. When Thou hast settled peace in the 
church, and righteous judgment in the kingdom, then shall 
all Thy saints address their voices of joy and triumph to 
Thee, standing on the shore of that Ked Sea into which our 
enemies had almost driven us. And he that now for haste 
snatches up a plain ungamished present as a thank-offering 
to Thee, which could not be deferred in regard of Thy so 
many late deliverances wrought for us one upon another, 
may then perhaps take up a hai*p, and sing Thee an elaborate 
song to generations. In that day it shall no more be said as 
in scorn, this or that was never held so till this present age, 
when men have better learnt that the times and seasons pasa 
along under Thy feet to go and come at Thy bidding : and 
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as Thou didst dignify our fathers' days with many revela- 
tions above all the foregoing ages, since Thou tookest the 
flesh, so Thou canst vouchsafe to us (though unworthy) as 
large a portion of Thy Spirit as Thou pleasest : for who 
shall prejudice Thy all-governing will ? seeing the power of 
Thy grace is not passed away with the primitive times, as 
fond and Pithless men imagine, but Thy kingdom is now at 
hand, and Thou standing at the door. Come forth out of 
Thy royal chambers, Prince of all the kings of the earth ! 
put on the visible robes of Thy imperial majesty, take up 
that unlimited sceptre which Thy almighty Father hath 
bequeathed Thee; for now the voice of Thy bride calls 
Thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed. 

EPISCOPAL ORDINATION. 

Indeed in the constitution and founding of a church, that 
some men inspired from God should have an extraordinary 
calling to appoint, to order, and dispose, must needs be. So 
Moses, though himself no priest, sanctified and ordained 
Aaron and his sons ; but when all needful things be set and 
regulated by the writings of the apostles, whether it be not a 
mere folly to keep up a superior degree in the church only 
for ordination and jurisdiction, it will be no hurt to debate 
awhile. The apostles were the builders, and, as it were, the 
architects of the Christian church ; wherein consisted their 
excellence above ordinary ministers 1 A prelate would say 
in commanding, in controlling, in appointing, in calling to 
them, and sending from about them, to all countries, their 
bishops and archbishops as their deputies, with a kind of 
legantine power. 'No, no, vain prelates ! this was but as the 
scaffolding of a new edifice, which for the time must board 
and overlook the highest battlements ; but if the structure 
once finished, any passenger should fall in love with them, 
and pray that they may still stand, as being a singular grace 
and strengthening to the house, who would otherwise think, 
but that the man was presently to be laid hold on and sent 
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to his friends and kindred ? The eminence of the apostles 
consisted in their powerful preaching, their unwearied 
labouring in the word, their unquenchable charity, which, 
above all earthly respects, like a working flame, had spun up 
to such a height of pure desire, as might be thought next to 
that love which dwells in God to save souls ; which, while 
they did, they were contented to be the oflbcouring of the 
world, and to expose themselves willingly to aU afflictions, 
perfecting thereby their hope through patience to a joy 
unspeakable. As for ordination, whatsis it, but the lay- 
ing on of hands, an outward sign or symbol of admission? 
It creates nothing, it confers nothing ; it is the inward call- 
ing of God that makes a minister, and his own painful study 
and diligence that manures and improves his ministerial 
gifts. In the primitive times, many, before ever they had 
received ordination from the apostles, had done the church 
noble service, as ApoUos and others. It is but an orderly 
form of receiving a man already fitted, and committing to 
him a particular charge ; the employment of preaching is as 
holy, and far more excellent ; the care also and judgment to 
be used in the winning of souls, which is thought to be 
sufficient in every worthy minister, is an ability above that 
which is required in ordination : for many may be able to 
judge who is fit to be made a minister, that would not be 
found fit to be made ministers themselves ; as it wiM not be 
denied that he may be the competent judge of a neat picture, 
or elegant poem, that cannot limn the like. Why, therefore, 
we should constitute a superior order in the church to per- 
form an office which is not only every minister's function, 
but inferior also to that which he has a confessed right to, 
and why this superiority should remain thus usurped, some 
wise Epimenides tell us. 

THE EPISCOPAL OFFICE LESS WORTHY THAN THE MINISTEEIAL. 

And which is the worthiest work of these two, to plant, as 
every minister's office is, equally with the bishops, or to tend 
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that which is planted, which the blind and nndisceming 
prelates call jurisdiction, and would appropriate to them- 
selves as a business of higher dignity 1 Have patience, , 
therefore, a little, and hear a law case : — 

A certain man of large possessions had a fair garden, and 
kept therein an honest and laborious servant, whose skill and 
profession was to set or sow all wholesome herbs and delight- 
ful flowers, according to every season, and whatever else was 
to be done in a well-husbanded nursery of plants and fruits. 
Now when the time was come that he should cut his hedges, 
prune his trees, look to his tender slips, and pluck up the 
weeds that hindered their growth, he gets him up by break 
of day, and makes account to do what was needful in his 
garden ; and who would think that any other should know 
bptter than he how the day*s work was to be spent 1 Yet 
for all this there comes another strange gardener, that never 
knew the soil, never handled a dibble or spade to set the 
least pot-herb that grew there, much less had endured an 
hour's sweat or chillness, and yet challenges as his right 
the binding or unbinding of every flower, the clipping of 
every bush, the weeding and worming of every bed, both in 
that and in all other gardens thereabout. The honest gar- 
dener, that ever since the day -peep, till now the sun was 
grown somewhat rank, had wrought painftdly about his banks 
and seedplots, at his commanding voice turns suddenly about 
with some wonder; and although he could have well be- 
teemed to have thanked him of the ease he proffered, yet 
loving his own handiwork, modestly refused him, telling him 
withal, that, for his part, if he had thought much of his own 
pains, he could for once have committed the work to one of 
his fellow-labourers, for as much as it is well known to be a 
matter of less skill and less labour to keep a garden hand- 
some, than it is to plant it or contrive it, and that he had 
already performed himself. "No,** said the stranger, **this is 
neither for you nor your fellows to meddle with, but for me 
only, that am for this purpose in dignity far above you ; and 
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the provision which the lord of the soil allows me in this 
office is, and that with good reason, tenfold your wages." The 
^rdener smiled and shook his head ; but what was deter- 
mined, I cannot tell you till the end of this parliament. 

"filthy lucee" in the church. 

As for your young scholars, that petition for bishoprics 
and deaneries to encourage them in their studies, and that 
many gentlemen else will not put their sons to learning ; 
away with such young mercenary striplings, and their simo- 
niacal fathers ! God has no need of such, they h^ve no part 
or lot in His vineyard : they may as well sue for nunneries, 
that they may have some convenient stowage for their 
withered daughters, because they cannot give them portions 
answerable to the pride and vanity they have bred them in. 
This is the root of all our mischief, that which they allege 
for the encouragement of their studies should be cut away 
forewith as the very bait of pride and ambition, the very 
garbage that draws together all the fowls of prey and ravin 
in the land to come and gorge upon the church. How can 
it be but ever unhappy to the Church of England, while she 
shall think to entice men to the pure service of God by the 
same means that were used to tempt our Saviour to the 
service of the devil, by laying before Him honour and pre- 
ferment 1 Fit professors, indeed, are they like to be, to teach 
others that godliness with content is great gain, whenas their 
godliness of teaching had not been but for worldly gain. The 
heathen philosophers thought that virtue was, for its own 
sake, inestimable, and the greatest gain of a teacher to make 
a soul virtuous ; so Xenophon writes to Socrates, who never 
bargained with any for teaching them ; he feared not less 
those who had received so high a benefit from him, would 
not of their own free will return him all possible thanks. 
"Was moral virtue so lovely, and so alluring, and heathen 
men so enamoured of her, as to teach and study her with 
greatest neglect and contempt of worldly profit and advance- 
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ment ? And is Christian piety so homely and so unpleasant, 
and Christian men so cloyed with her, as that none will 
stndy and teach her, but for lucre and preferment? O 
stale-grown piety ! O Gospel, rated as cheap as thy Master, 
at thirty pence, and not worth the study, unless thou canst 
buy those that will sell thee ! O race of Capemaitans, sense- 
less of divine doctrine, and capable only of loaves and belly- 
cheer ! But they will grant, perhaps, piety may thrive, but 
learning will decay : I would fain ask these men at whose 
hands they seek inferior things, as wealth, honour, their dainty 
fare, their loffcy houses 1 No doubt but they will soon answer, 
that all these things they seek at God's hands. Do they think, 
then, that all these meaner and superfluous things come from 
God, and the divine gift of learning from the den of Plutus, 
or the cave of Mammon ? Certainly, never any clear spirit 
nursed up from brighter influences, with a soul enlarged to 
the dimensions of spacious art and high knowledge, ever 
entered there but with scorn, and thought it ever foul dis- 
dain to make pelf or ambition the reward of his studies ; it 
being the greatest honour, the greatest fruit and proficiency 
of learned studies, to despise these things. Not liberal 
science, but illiberal must that needs be, that mounts in 
contemplation merely for money. And what would it avail 
us to have a hireling clergy, though never so learned 1 For 
such can have neither true wisdom nor grace ; and then in 
vain do men trust in learning, where these be wanting. If 
in less noble and almost mechanic arts, according to the 
definitions of those authors, he is not esteemed to deserve 
the name of a complete architect, an excellent painter, or 
the like, that bears not a generous mind above the pleasantly 
regard of wage8 and hire ; much more must we think him a 
most imperfect and incomplete divine, who is so far from 
being a contemner of filthy lucre, that his whole divinity is 
moulded and bred up in the beggarly and brutish hopes of a 
fiit prebendary, deaneiy, or bishopric ; which poor and low- 
pitched desires, if they do but mix with those other heavenly 
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intentions that draw a man to this study, it is justly expected 
that they should bring forth a basebom issue of divinity, 
like that of those imperfect and putrid creatures that receive 
a crawling life from two most unlike procreants, the sun and 
mud. And in matters of religion, there is not anything more 
intolerable than a learned fool, or a learned hypocrite ; the 
one is ever cooped up at his empty speculations, a sot, an 
idiot, for any use that mankind can make of him, or else 
sowing the world with nice and idle questions, and with 
much toil and difficulty wading to his auditors up to the 
eyebrows in deep shallows that wet not the instep : a plain 
unlearned man that lives well by that light which he has, is 
better and wiser, and edifies others more towards a godly and 
happy life, than he. The other is still using his sophisticated 
arts, and bending all his studies how to make his insatiate 
avarice and ambition seem pious and orthodoxal, by painting 
his lewd and deceitful principles with a smooth and glossy 
vainish in a doctrinal way, to bring about his wickedest 
purposes. 

THE DIGNITIES AND EMOLUMENTS OF A STATE CHURCH INJURIOUS TO 
THE CAUSE OF RELIGION, NOT HELPFUL TO IT. 

Instead of the great harm, therefore, that these men fear 
upon the dissolving of prelates, what an ease and happiness 
will it be to us, when tempting rewards are taken away, that 
the cunningest and most dangerous mercenaries will cease of 
themselves to frequent the fold, whom otherwise scarce all 
the prayers of the faithful could have kept back from devour- 
ing the flock ! But a true pastor of Christ's sending hath 
this especial mark, that for greatest labours and greatest 
merits in the church, he requires either nothing, if he could 
so subsist, or a very common and reasonable supj)ly of human 
necessaries : we cannot therefore do better than to leave this 
care of ours to God. He can easily send labourers into His 
harvest, that shall not cry. Give, give, but be contented with 
a moderate and beseeming allowance ; nor will He sufler true 

G 
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learDuig to be wanting, where true grace and our obedience 
to Him abounds : for if He give us to know Him aright, 
and to practice this our knowledge in right established dis* 
(Spline, how much more will He replenish us with all 
abilities in tongue and arts, that may conduce to His glory 
and our good ! He can stir up rich fsithers to bestow ex« 
quisite education upon their children, and so dedicate them 
to the service of the Gospel ; He Can make the sons of 
nobles His ministers, and princes to be His Nazarites ; fSor ceF» 
tainly there is no employment more honourable, more worthy 
to take up a great spirit, more requiring a generous and free 
nurture, thasuo. to be the messenger and herald of heavenly 
truth from God to man, and by the faithful work of holy 
doctrine to procreate a number of iaithful men, making a 
kind of creation like to God*s, by infusing His spirit and 
likeness into them, to their salvation, as God did into him ; 
arising, to what climate soever he turn him, like that Sun 
of righteousness that sent him with healing in his wings, 
and a new light to break in upon the chill and gloomy hearts 
of his hearers, raising out of darksome barrenness a delicious 
and fragrant spring of saving knowledge and good works. 
Can a man, thus employed, find himself discontented, or dis- 
honoured for want of admittance to have a pragmatical voice 
at sessions and jail deliveries ) Or because he may not as a 
judge sit out the wrangling noise of litigious courts to shrive 
the purses of unconfessing and unmortified sinners, and not 
their souls, or be discouraged though men call him not lord, 
whenas the due performance of his office would gain him, 
even from lords and princes, the voluntary title of father 9 
Would he tug for a barony to sit and vote in parliament^ 
knowing that no man can take from him the gift of wisdom 
and sound doctrine, which leaves him free, though not to be 
a member, yet a' teacher and persuader of the |:)arliament ? 
And in all wise apprehensions the persuasive power in man 
to will others to goodness, by instruction, is greater and 
more divine than the compulsive power to restrain men from 
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being evil by terror of the law ; and therefore Christ left 
Moses to be the lawgiver, but Himself came down amongst 
US to be a teacher, with which office His heavenly wisdom 
was so well pleased, as that He was angry with those that 
would have put a piece of temporal judicature into His 
hands, disclaiming that He had any commission from above 
for such matters. 

PALSE MODERATION. 

If, readers, to that same great difficulty of well-doing 
what we certainly know, were not added in most men as 
great a carelessness of knowing what they and others ought 
to do, we had been long ere this, no doubt, all of us, much 
£a.rther on our way to some degree of peace and happiness 
in this kingdom. But since our sinful neglect of practising 
that which we know to be undoubtedly true and good, hath 
brought forth among us, through God's just anger, so great 
a difficulty now to know that which otherwise might be 
soon learnt, and hath divided us by a controversy of great 
importance indeed, but of no hard solution, which is the 
more our punishment, I resolved (of what small moment 
soever I might be thought) to stand on that side whei^ I saw 
both the plain authority of Scripture leading, and the reason 
of justice and equity persuading ; with this opinion, which 
esteems it more unlike a Christian to be a cold neuter in the 
cause of the church, than the law of Solon made it punish- 
able after a sedition in the stata And because I observe that 
fear and dull disposition, lukewarmness and sloth, are not 
seldomer wont to cloak themselves under the affected name 
of moderation, than true and lively zeal is customably dis- 
paraged with the term of indiscretion, bitterness and choler, 
I could not to my thinking honour a good cause more from 
the heart, than by defending it earnestly, as oft as I could 
judge it to behove me, notwithstanding any false name 
that could be invented to wrong or under-value an honest 
meaning. 
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THE TRUE POET MUST MAKE HIS LITE ▲ POEM. 

And it was not long after, when I was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of his hope to 
write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be 
a true poem ; that is, a composition and pattern of the best 
and honourablest things; not presuming to sing high praises 
of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he have in himself the 
experience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy. 
These reasonings, together with a certain niceness of nature, 
an honest haughtiness, and self-esteem either of what I was 
or what I might be (which let envy call pride), and lastly 
that modesty, whereof though not in the title-page, yet here 
I may be excused to make some beseeming profession ; all 
these uniting the supply of their natural aid together, kept 
me still above those low descents of mind, beneath which he 
must deject and plunge himself that can agree to saleable 
and unlawfiil prostitutions. Next, — for hear me out now, 
readers, that I may tell you whither my younger feet 
wandered, — I betook me among those lofty fables and 
romances, which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of 
knighthood founded by our victorious kings, and from 
hence had in renown over all Christendom. There I read 
it in the oath of every knight, that he should defend to the 
expense of his best blood, or of his life, if it so befel him, 
the honour and chastity of virgin or matron ; from whence 
even then I learned what a "iioble virtue chastity sure must 
be, to the defence of which so many worthies, by such a dear 
adventure of themselves, had sworn ; and if I found in the 
story afterward, any of them, by word or deed, breaking that 
oath, 1 judged it the same feiult of the poet, as that which is 
attributed to Homer, to have written indecent things of the 
gods : only this my mind gave me, that every free and gentle 
spirit, without that oath, ought to be born a knight, nor 
needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a sword upon 
his shoulder to stir him up both by his counsel and his arms, 
to secure and protect the weakness of any attem2)ted chastity. 
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DIVERSITIES AND IMPERFECTIONS IN HUMAN TEACHERS.; ALL-SIDED 

COMPLETENESS IN CHRIST ALONE. 

Our Saviour, who had all gifts in Him, was Lord to 
€xpress His indoctriDating power in what sort Him best 
seemed ; sometimes by a mild and famUiar converse ; some- 
times with plain and impartial home-speaking, regardless of 
those whom the auditors might think He should have had in 
more respect ; otherwhile, with bitter and ireful rebukes, if 
not teaching, yet leaving excuseless His wilful impugners. 
What was all in Him, was divided among many others, — 
the teachers of His church ; some to be severe and ever of a 
sad gravity, that they may win such, and check sometimes 
those who be of nature over-confident and jocund : others 
were sent more cheerful, free, and still as it were at large, 
in the midst of an untrespassing honesty ; that they who 
are so tempered, may have by whom they might be drawn 
to salvation, and they who are too scrupulous and dejected 
of spirit, might be often strengthened with wise consolations 
And revivings : no man being forced wholly to dissolve that 
groundwork of nature which God created in him, — the 
sanguine to empty all his sociable liveliness, the choleric to 
6xpel quite the unsinning predominance of his anger ; but 
that each radical humour and passion, wrought upon and 
corrected as it ought, might be made the proper mould and 
foundation of every man's peculiar gifts and virtues. Some 
also were indued with a staid moderation and soundness of 
argument, to teach and convince the rational and sober- 
minded ; yet not therefore that to be thought the only expe- 
dient course of teaching, for in times of opposition, when 
either against new heresies arising, or old corruptions to be 
reformed, this cool unpassionate mildness of positive wisdom 
is not enough to damp and astonish the proud resistance of 
carual aud false doctors, then (that J may have leave to soar 
awhile as the poets use) Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, 
arming in complete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot drawn 
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with two blaziag meteors,* figured like beasts, but of a higher 
breed than any the zodiac yields, resembling two of those 
four which Ezekiel and St. John saw; the one visaged like 
a lion, to express power, high authority, and indignation ; 
the other of countenance like a man, to cast derision and 
scorn upon perverse and fraudulent seducers : with these the 
invincible warrior, Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reins, 
drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are 
insolent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks 
under his flaming wheels. Thus did the true prophets of 
old combat with the false; thus Christ Himself, the fountain 
of meekness, found acrimony enough to be still galling and 
vexing the prelatical Pharisees. 

FBOTESTABT CHRISTIANS SHOUIiD NOT BE DEFENBENT UPON A 
UTUROY BOBROWED FROM ROME. 

What was that which made the Jews, figured under 
the names of Aholah and Aholibah, go a whoring after all 
the heathen's inventions, but that they saw k religion gor- 
geously attired and desirable to the eye ? What was all that 
the false doctors of the primitive church and ever since have 
done, but '' to make a &.ir shew in the flesh," as St. Paul's 
words are ? If we have indeed given a bill of divorce to 
Popery and superstition, why do we not say as to a divorced 
wife, Those things which are yours take them all with you, 
and they shall sweep after you 1 Why were not we thus wise 
at our parting from Home 1 Ah ! like a crafty adulteress, 
she forgot not all her smooth looks and enticing words at her 
parting, — "Yet keep these letters, these tokens, and these 
few ornaments; I am not all so greedy of what is mine; lei 
them preserve with you the memory of what I am; — no, 
but of what I was, once fair and lovely in your eyes." Thus 
did those tender-hearted reformers dotingly sufler themselves 

* Milton uses the word meteor in its classical and etymological sense of 
a celestial luminary, without the idea of evanescence which we now asso- 
ciate with it. 



to be overcome with the harlot's language. And she, like a 
•witch, but with a contrary policy, did not take something of 
theirs but that she still might have power to bewitch them, 
and for the same intent left something of her own behind her. 
And that her whorish cunning should prevail to work upon us 
her deceitful ends, though it be sad to speak, yet such is our 
blindness, that we deserve it. For we are deep in dotage : we 
cry out sacrilege and misdevotion against those who in zeal 
have demolished the dens and cages of her unclean wallow- 
inga We stand for a Popish litui*gy as for the Ark of our 
Covenant. And so little does it appear our prayers are from 
the heart, that multitudes of us declare they know not how 
to pray but by rote. Yet they can learnedly invent a prayer 
of their own to the parliament, that they may still ignorantly 
read the prayers of other men to God. They object^ that if 
we must forsake all that is Rome's, we must bid adieu to our 
creed ; yet I had thought our creed had been of the apostles, 
for so it bears title. Bat if it be hers, let her take it Wi 

CAN WANT NO CREED, SO LONG AS WE WANT NOT THE SCEIP- 
TUBES. 
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TBEATISES ON 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 



THE DOOTRnnS AND DISCIPLINE OF DIVOBCB BESTORED ; TO THE GOOD OF 
BOTH SEXES, FBOM THE BONDAGE OF CANON LAW AND OTHEB MISTAKES, 
TO THE TBUE MEANING OF BCBIFTUBB, ETO. 



THE JUDGMENT OF MABTIN BUCEB CONCEBNING DIVOBOE; WRITTEN TO 
EDWABD THE SIXTH. 

TETBABCHORDON : EXPOSITIONS OF THE FOUR CHIEF PLACES IN SCRIFTUBR 
WHICH TBEAT OF MABBIAGB, OB NULLITIES IN MABBIAGE, ETO. 



OOLASTEBION: A BEFLT TO A NAMELESS ANSWEB AGAINST THE DOCTBINS 
AND DISCIPLINE OF DIVOBCE, ETO. 



[The painful circumstances of Milton*s first marriage have been 
spoken of in the Introductory Memoir. It was an ill-assorted imion, 
which could hardly fall to be productive of unhappiness to both 
parties. Deserted by his wife, who refused to return to him, he 
found himself left "with nothing belonging to matrimony but its 
chain." In one of the numerous autobiographical notices which are 
to be found in his writings, he leads us to infer, what indeed is 
sufficiently probable in itself, that it was this circumstance which 
drew his attention to the question of divorce. He says : — 

'* I explained my sentiments, not only on the solemnization of marriage, 
but its dissolution, if circumstances rendered it necessary; and I drew 
my arguments from the divine law which Christ did not abolish, or 
publish another more grievous than that of Moses. I stated my own 
opinions and those of others, conceraing the exclusive exceptions of 
fornication, which our illustrious Seldon has since, in his Hebrew Wife, 
more copiously discussed : for that man in vain makes a vaimt of liberty 
in the Senate or the Forum, who languishes under the vilest servitude to 
an inferior at home. On this subject, therefore, I published some books, 
which were more particularly necessary at that time when man and wife 
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were often the most inveterate foes ; when the man often staid to take 
care of his children at home, whilst the mother of the family was seen 
in the camp of the enemy, threatening death and destruction to her 
husband." 

The violent disruption of social ties caused by the bloody strifes 
then raging, in which the huaband was to be found in one camp and 
the wife with her family in the other, could scarcely fail to awaken 
doubts in many minds as to the indissoluble character of the marriage 
bond. The student of history must have observed the tendency to 
demand increased facilities for divorce in all revolutionary epochs. 
There is another allusion in the extract just given, which throws 
further light upon the conclusion to which Milton came in considering 
this question. He speaks of the wife as " an inferior," — a phrase not 
introduced by him without meaning. It cannot be doubted that his 
domestic unhappiness was in some measure due to his erroneous 
estimate of the right position of woman, whether as wife or daughter. 
The lines in Paradise Lost will suggest themselves to every reader, 
where Eve addresses Adam : — 

"What thou bidd'st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains : 
God is thy law, — thou mine." 

Again in the remonstrance addressed to Adam, in Book X. : — 

" "Was she made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 
Thou did'st resign thy manhood and the place 
Wherein God set thee above her, made of thee 
And for thee, whose perfection far excelled 
Hers in all real dignity?" 

See also Book XL, lines 291, 634, 636; and the familiar passage in 
Samaon Agonistes: — 

" Therefore God's universal law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female, in due awe ; 

Nor from that right to part an hour. 

Smile she or lour." 

These suggestions are offered, not with any desire of justifying 
Milton's doctrines on marriage and divorce, but simply with a view 
of explaining how he came to hold them. 

The general principle which he lays down, and upon which he bases 
all his arguments, is that the design and end of marriage is to effect 
spiritual as well as bodily conjunction ; that, therefore, "indisposition, 
unfitness, or contrariety of mind, arising from a cause in nature 
unchangeable, hindering, and ever likely to hinder, the benefits of 
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eoQJugal society, which are solace and peace, is a sufficient reason for 
divorce, especially if there be no children, and that there be mntnal 
consent." If, then, mutual love and fellowship be a chief end in the 
marriage covenant, it is argued that where this is wanting on either 
aide, the conditions of the covenant are violated, and the covenant 
itself may be terminated. The matrimonial compact is twofold, — 
ooiporeal and spirituaL It is admitted on all sides that a violation of 
the corporeal part, as in adultery, affords a sufficient reason for 
divorce. It is argued by Milton ikat ihe spiritual part of the ccfm- 
pact is yet more vital and esseutiid, and that, therefore, d fortiori, 
divoroe may justly follow upon proved incompatibility of temper. 
"'What (>od hath joined let no man put asunder.' But here th« 
Christian prudence Ues, — to consider what God hath joined. Shall 
WIS say that God hath joined error, fraud, unfitness, wrath, contea- 
tion, perpetual loneliness, perpetual discord? Whatever lust, or 
wine, or witchcraft, threat or enticement, avarice or ambition, haT* 
joined together, faithful with unfaithful. Christian with anti-Chris- 
tian, hate with hate, or hate with love ; — shall we say this is God^ 
joining?" He therefore calls upon the parliament so to amend the 
law of divorce as to include want of affection, or mutual unsuitable- 
ness of disposition, among the reasons for which it might be granted. 
The first treatise On the Doctrine and Discipline of Div&rcey dis- 
cusses the whole question with wonderful acuteness and subtlety of 
reasoning, and may be said '* nearly to exhaust the philosophy and 
learning of the subject." Immediately on its publication he was 
assailed with fierce denunciation and invective. The Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, then sitting, caused him to be summoned to 
answer for his heresies before the House of Lords. He complained 
both in prose and verse that those who differed from him endeavoured 
to put him down by clamour or by authority, instead of replying to 
his argimients. 

" I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty ; 
When straight a barbarous noise environs me, 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs. 
But this is got by casting pearls to hogs 
That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth wotdd set them free ; 
License they mean when they cry — ^Liberty ! 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good." 

Milton was not a man to be readily silenced, and he replied to i^e 
threats and clamour with which he was assailed, by his Tetrarchordon^* 

* A word compoimded from the Greek, meaning a fourfold cord. 
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or ExpaeiHon of the Four Chirf PUices in Scripture which treat of 
NuQitiee in Marriage; and by an extract from Bucer's Kingdom of 
€hd, entitled The Judgment of the Famous Martin Bvxxr^ touching 
Divorce. * He likewise quotes Paolus Fagins, Peter Martyr, Erasmus 
Grotius, and many others, who wholly or in part agreed with him in 
his theory of marriage and divorce. His mode of interpreting Scrip- 
ture may be gathered from an eloquent passage in the first of the 
treatises, in which he says : — " There is scarcely any one sajring in 
the Gospel but must be read with limitations and distinctions, to be 
rightly understood ; for Christ gives no full comments or continuous 
discourses, but speaks oft in monosyllables, like a master scattering 
the heavenly grain of his doctrine, like pearls, here and there, which 
require a skilful and laborious gatherer, who must compare the words 
he finds with other precepts, with the end of every ordinance, and 
with the general analogy of evangelic doctrine." The passages which 
he endeavours to expound in a sense favourable to his doctrine, are 
Gen. i. 27, 28, compared with Gen. iL 18, 23, 24, Deut. xxiv. 1, 2; 
Matt. V. 31, 32, compared with Matt. xix. 3-11, 1 Cor. vii. 10-16. 

About a year afterwards he published his Colasterkm ;f a Beply to a 
Nam/deae Answer against the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce : with 
the motto prefixed from Prov. xxvi 5, — Answer a fool according to 
his foUy^ lest he he wise in his own conceit. The ** nameless" author 
to whom he replied thus roughly was no other than Caryll, the volu- 
minous commentator on the Book of Job. With this somewhat 
abnsive pamphlet Milton's part in the controversy terminated.] 



StTPEBSnnON, THE FOE ALICE OF UBEBTY AND OF TRUE 

OBEDIENCE. 

He who wisely would restraiu the reasonable soul of man 
within due bounds, must first himself know perfectly how 
far the territory and dominion extends of just and honest 
liberty. As little must he offer to bind that which €k)d 
hath loosened, as to loosen that which He hath bound. The 
ignorance and mistake of this high point hath heaped up 
one huge half of all the misery that hath been since Adam. 
In the Gospel we shall read of a supercilious crew of masters 



* Bucer^B book on the Kingdom of Ood was addressed to Edward VI. 
It has been suspected that his sentiments in favour of freedom of divorce 
were influenced by remembering the young king's parentage. 

t A Greek word, signifying a scourging or castigation. 
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whose holiness, or rather whose evil eye, grieving that God 
should he so facil to man, was to set straiter limits to obe- 
dience than God hath set, to enslave the dignity of man, 
to put a garrison upon his neck of empty and over-dignified 
precepts : and we shall read our Saviour never more grieved 
and troubled, than to meet with such a peevish madness 
among men against their own freedom. How can we expect 
Him to be less offended with us, when much of the same 
folly shall be found yet remaining where it least ought, to 
the perishing of thousands 1 The greatest burden in the 
world is superstition, not only of ceremonies in the church, 
but of imaginary and scarecrow sins at home. What greater 
weakening, what more subtle stratagem against our Christian 
warfare, when besides the gross body of real transgressions 
to encounter, we shall be terrified by a vain and shadowy 
menacing of faults that are not ] When things indifferent 
shall be set to overfront us under the banners of sin, what 
wonder if we be routed, and, by this art of our adversary, 
fall into the subjection of worst and deadliest offences? The 
superstition of the Papist is, "touch not, taste not," when 
God bids both ; and ours is, " part not, separate not," when 
God and charity both permits and commands. "Let all 
your things be done with charity," saith St. Paul ; and his. 
Master saith, " She is the fulfilling of the law." 

MAN THE SOUBCE OF HIS OWN MISERIES. 

Many men, whether it be their fate or fond opinion, easily 
persuade themselves if God would but be pleased a while to 
withdraw His just punishments from us, and to restrain 
what power either the devil or any earthly enemy hath to 
work us woe, that then man's nature would find immediate 
rest and rel easement from all evils. But verily they who 
think so, if they be such as have a mind large enough to 
take into their thoughts a general survey of human things, 
would soon prove themselves in that opinion far deceived. 
For though it were granted us by divine indulgence to be 
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exempt from all that can be harmful to us from without, yet 
the perverseness of our folly is so bent, that we should never 
cease hammering out of our own hearts, as it were out of a 
flint, the seeds and sparkles of new misery to ourselves, till 
all were in a blaze again. And no marvel if out of our own 
hearts, for they are evil ; but even out of those things which 
God meant us, either for a principal good or a pure content- 
ment, we are still hatching and contriving upon ourselves 
matter of continual sorrow and perplexity. 

THE GBEEK LEGEND OF EROS AND ANTEROS.* 

Marriage is a covenant, the very being whereof consists, 
not in a forced cohabitation and counterfeit performance of 
duties, but in unfeigned love and peace : and of matrimonial 
love, no doubt but that chiefly meant, which by the ancient 
sages was thus parabled, that Love, if he be not twin-bom, 
yet hath a brother wondrous like him, called Anteros; 
whom while he seeks all about, his chance is to meet with 
many false and feigning desires, that wander singly up and 
down in his likeness : by them in their borrowed garb, Love, 
though not wholly blind, as poets wrong him, yet having but 
one eye, as being born an archer aiming, and that eye not 
the quickest in this dark region here below, which is not 
Love's proper sphere, partly out of the simplicity and 
credulity which is native to him, often deceived, embraces 
and consorts him with these obvious and suborned strip- 
lings, as if they were his mother's own sons ; for so he thinks 
them, while they subtilly keep themselves most on his blind 
side. But after a while, as his manner is, when soaring up 
into the high tower of his Apogseum,t above the shadow of 
the earth, he darts out the direct rays of his then most 

* In this exquisite fable Eros, or love, is described as seeking its twin- 
bom Anteros, or responsive love. The two exist for each other, and are 
seeking each other through the wide world. Only where the two meet in 
mutual love can there be true marriage. 

t A spot so far removed from the earth as to be outside its shadow. 
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piercing eyesight upon the impostures and trim disguises 
that were used with him, and discerns that this is not his 
genuine brother as he imagined; he has no longer the power 
to hold fellowship with such a personated mate : for straight 
his arrows lose their golden heads, and shed their purple 
feathers, his silken braids untwine, and slip their knots, and 
that original and fiery virtue given him by fate, all on a 
sudden goes out, and leaves him undeified and despoiled of 
all his force; till finding Anteros at last, he kindles and 
repairs the almost faded ammunition of his deity by the re- 
flection of a coequal and homogeneal fire. Thus mine author 
sung it to me : and by the leave of those who would be 
counted the only grave ones, this is no mere amatorious 
novel (though to be wise and skilful in these matters, men 
heretofore of greatest name in virtue have esteemed it one 
of the highest arcs, that human contemplation circling 
upwards can make from the globy sea whereon she stands) : 
but this is a deep and serious verity, shewing us that love in 
marriage cannot live nor subsist unless it be mutual ; and 
where love cannot be, there can be left of wedlock nothing 
but the empty husk of an outside matrimony, as undelightfdl 
and unpleasing to God as any other kind of hypocrisy. 

god's law immutable. 

If it be affirmed, that God, as being Lord, may do what 
He will, yet we must know that Grod hath not two wills, 
but one will, much less two contrary. K He once willed 
adultery should be sinful, and to be punished with death, all 
His Omnipotence will not allow Him to will the allowance 
that His holiest people might as it were by His own anti- 
nomy,* or counterstatute, live un reproved in the same fact 
as He Himself esteemed it, according to our common ex- 
plainers. The hidden ways of His providence we adore and 
search not, but the law is His revealed will. His complete, 



An opposing Iaw. 
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His evident and certain will : herein He appears to ns as it 
were in human shape, enters into covenant with us, swears 
to keep it, binds Himself like a just lawgiver to His own 
prescriptions, gives Himself to be understood by men, judges 
and is judged, measures and is commensurate to right reason ; 
cannot require less of us in one cantle* of His law than in 
another. His legal justice cannot be so fickle and so variable, 
sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by conniventt 
in the embers, or, if I may so say, oscitant and supine. The 
vigour of His law could no more remit, than the hallowed 
fire upon His altar could be let go out. The lamps that 
burned before Him might need snuffing, but the light of 
His law never. 

CHARITY. 

To conclude, as without charity God hath given no com- 
mandment to men, so without it neither can men rightly 
believe any commandment given. For every act of true 
faith, as well that whereby we believe the law, as that 
whereby we endeavour the law, is wrought in us by charity, 
according to that in the divine hymn of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
xiii. : " Charity belie veth all things;" not as if she were so 
credulous, which is the exposition hitherto current, for that 
were a trivial praise, but to teach us that charity is the high 
governess of our belief, and that we cannot safely assent to 
any precept written in the Bible, but as charity commends 
it to us. Which agrees with that of the same apostle to the 
Ephesians, iv. 14, 15; where he tells us, that the way tp 
get a sure undoubted knowledge of things, is to hold that 
for truth which accords most with charity. 



A fragment or portion. t Tbat which oonniTet. 
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ON 

EDUCATION. 

TO MASTEB SAMUEL HABTLIB. 



[In the year 1644, Milton, having just completed his treatises on 
Divorce, published a short tract on Education. It was addressed to 
Samuel Hartlib, of whom little or nothing is known except that he 
was a friend of Milton and of Sir William Petty,* who likewise 
dedicated to him one of his works. He seems to have been a 
foreigner, for Milton speaks of him as *'a person sent hither by some 
good providence from a far country, to be the occasion and incite- 
ment of great good to this island.^' In this, as io all his writings, 
Milton regards the subject under discussion from the highest x>08sible 
point of view. "The end of learning," he says, "is to repair the 
ruins of our first parents, by regaining to know God aright, and out 
of that knowledge to love Him, to imitate Him, to be like Him, as 
we may by possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united to 
the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection." Pro- 
posing to himself this lofty aim, he rejects as inadequate the common 
modes of education then and still in vogue: *' We do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years in scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might otherwise be pleasantly and easily learned in 
one year." Proceeding to develope his method of teaching th6 
languages, he anticipates much which philosophical writers on Educa- 
tion in the i)resent day announce as novelties. He urges the import- 
ance of extending the range of study so as to include Art, Science, 
and Philosophy, in the curriculum; using language which recalls 
the lines in Comus: — 

"How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 



* Sir William Petty was an eminent physician and man of science. He 
accompanied Henry Cromwell to Ireland, and was one of the first Fellows 
of the Royal Society. He is now chiefly known as the founder of the 
Lansdowne family. His treatises on Political Science, however, may still 
be read with Interest and profit. 
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Bat musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets 

Where no canide surfeit reigDA." 

Entering into further details, he advises that a spacioaa house and 
grounds should be selected, "big enough to lodge a hundred and fifty 
persons, whereof twenty or tbereaJtK)uts should be attendants." This 
is to be pleasantly situated, with ample space to allow of sports, 
horticulture, agriculture, and military exercises, in the adjacent 
grounds. The studies are to be carried on simultaneously, ^*^at is 
to say, things are to be learned at the same time with words. Ib 
reading Oato, Yarro, and Columella, who treat of agriculture, the 
youths are to study agriculture practically ; geography and histoiy 
are to be learned whilst the classical historians are being translated, 
and so on. By this system of education Milton would escape the 
sneer which Gibbon launches at the mere grammarians who expound 
the classics in ignorance of the subjects of which they treat ; instancing 
the case of one who wrote on the art of weaving amongst the Greeks 
and B.omans, and yet had never seen a loom in his life. 

Since the youths were to be citizens of a free countiy, the princi- 
ples of law and equity were to be carefully studied. Theology was to 
be learned by a studious perusal of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. 
Manly and graceful exercises were not to be neglected. * * The exercise 
which I commend first, is the exact use of their weapon, to guard 
and strike safely with edge or point ; this will keep them healthy, 
nimble, strong, and well in breath. This is also the likeliest means 
to make them grow large and tail, and to inspire them with a gallant 
and fearless courage, which may turn into a mature and heroic forti- 
tude, and make them hate the cowardice of doing wrong. They 
must also be practised in all the locks and gripes of wrestling, 
wherein Englishmen are wont to exceL" They are to be trained to 
equestrian and military exercises, so as to become perfect horsemen, 
and be ready to stand for the defence of liberty and their country.* 
If opportunity offer, the scholars should be taken in parties to the 
coast, and there learn something of seamanship. Within doors they 
should find recreation ''in the solemn and divine harmonies of music, 
whilst the skilful organist ]^lies his grave and fancied descant in lofty 
fugues, or the whole symphony, with artful touches, adorn and 
grace the well-studied chords of some choice composer." The diet 
is not overlooked. It should be liberal,* but "plain, healthful, and 
moderate." 

* One is reminded here of the old Persian apothegm, that the three 
essential parts of education are — ^To ride well, throw the javelin truly, and 
speak the truth always. 
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This brief summary may suffice to illustrate Milton's scheme ; of 
which he says: **1 call that a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perform, justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, 
all the offices, both public and private, of peace and war." 

We need not be surprised that Johnson and others have derided 
this plan as impracticable. Miltoi^himself says of it : — ** This is not 
a bow for every man to shoot with that counts himself a teacher, 
but will require sinews almost equal to those which Homer gave 
Ulysses. Yet I am withal persuaded that it may prove much more 
easy in the assay than it now seems at a distance, and much more 
illustrious; howbeit, not more difficult than I imagine, and that it 
presents me with nothing but very happy and very possible, accord- 
ing to the best wishes, if God have so decreed, and this age have 
spirit and capacity enough to apprehend. *' Schemes such as these have 
ever been denouoced as Utopian, and no uninspired man has ever 
been more derided for the unattainable height of his aims and pur- 
poses than Milton. This tendency of mind he carried into the com- 
monest affairs and duties of life. But we can hardly deem it a fault 
that the standard be too high, and the ideal too perfect. We should 
remember the wise apothegm : — " He who aims at excellence seldom 
falls short of it; he who aims at mediocrity never attains it." Two 
things, at any rate, it may teach us : First, to admire the wonderful 
richness and versatility of Milton's genius, that, amidst the bitter 
controversies in which he was engaged, he could yet develope such 
a scheme of education as this. Secondly, we may learn how false 
and injurious is that vulgar error which regards the Puritans as 
averse to artistic culture, to graceful and manly exercises, and to 
human learning.*] 



* If further refutation of this common misrepresentation is needed, 
it will be supplied by almost every page of the Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson. 
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AREOPAGITICA: 

A 

SPEECH FOR THE LIBERTY OF UNLICEJ^TSED PRINTING. 



TO THE PARLIAMENT OP ENGLAND.* 



[Washington Irving quaintly defines liberty of conscience to be, 
"Liberty to think as you please, providing you think right." The 
Presbyterians of the Commonwealth would have accepted this defini- 
tion. They scouted the idea of universal toleration, called it Diana 
of the Ex>hesians, and loaded it with innumerable opprobrious epithets. 
If they had continued in their course unchecked, England would sim- 
ply have had a change of tyrants, and have found that " New Pres- 
byter is but old Priest writ large." An attempt having been made to 
impose new shackles on the press, Milton came forth for the defence 
of free thought and free speech. An order had been issued **that 
no book, pamphlet, or paper, shall be henceforth printed, unless the 
flame be first approved and licensed by such, or at least one of such, 
as shall be thereto appointed." He pleaded in the Areopagitica for 
the rescinding of this order. 

Beginning, as is his wont, with a stately and dignified address to 
parliament, he expresses "the joy and gratulation which it brings to 
all who wish to promote their country's liberty, to approach them," 
and attributes praise, first to Grod, and "next to their faithful guidance 
and undaunted wisdom," for the measure of liberty already enjoyed 
in England. He calls upon them to complete the work which they 
had commenced, and especially to remove all restrictions upon the 
free utterance of opinions. In urging this upon his readers, he first 
reminds them that licensing books is a relic of tyranny, superstition, 
and priestcraft, which the present age should cast behind its back. This 
statement he supx)orts by a historical sketch of the restrictions impo- 
sed upon, or the freedom conceded to, the promulgation of opinions 

* Published in Nov., 1644. Areopagitica, a Greek word, meaning, that 
which pertains to the Areopagus or Supreme Court at Athens, here applied 
to the Parliament of England. 
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in Athens, Sparta, Rome, under the early Christian emperors and 
under the Papacy. He shows that in all ages and countries the wisest 
and best rulers have ever conceded this right most f uUy, and that it 
is only tyrants who, for their own sinister ends, have fettered thought 
and speech. ''We have it not, that can be heard of, from any ancient 
state, or polity, or church, nor by any statute left us by our ancestors, 
early or late ; nor from the modern custom of any reformed city or 
church abroad, but from the most anti-Christian council, and the 
most tyrannous inquisition that ever inquired. Till then books were 
as freely admitted into the world as any other birth ; the issue of the 
brain was no more stifled than the issue of the womb; no envious 
Juno sat, cross-legged, over the nativity of any man's intellectual 
ofiEspring ; but if, being bom, it proved a monster, who denies but 
that it was justly burnt or sunk into the sea ?" 

Qaving deduced from history the principle that the utterance of 
opinion, either by speech or pen, ought to be free, and that books 
should only be suppressed when proved to be scandalous and mis- 
chievous, he proceeds to show that the promulgation and study of 
even erroneous opinions may be helpful in the pursuit of trtith, 
*' OpirwrnB are but knowledge in the making." We must strike into 
many wrong paths before we discover the right one. By an ex- 
haustive process we pass through errors and mistakes till we come to 
a knowledge of the absolute verity. Error can only be confuted by 
being brought to light, and exposed to the searching scrutiny of truth. 
He who should endeavour to extinguish false opinions by prohibiting 
their promulgation, would rival *'the exploit of that gallant man 
who iiiought to pound up the crows by shutting up the park gate.'' 
He concludes, then, that a censorship of the press can never preclude 
error nor establish truth. 

Having pointed out the futility of such attempts to compel men to 
think rightly, he proceeds yet further, " from the no good it can do, 
to the manifest hurt it causes." He shows that it deprives learned 
and studious men of all freedom and elasticity of thought; that it 
checks and hinders them in the discovery of truths as yet unknown, 
and that instead of preventing sects and schisms, it is the occasion of 
them, by causing isolated truths to be presented in a fragmentary 
and imperfect form, whereas free inquiry and research would show 
that truth forms one perfect and homogeneous whole. Having 
enforced and illustrated these positions with wonderful eloquence, 
learning, and logical force, he concludes by calling ux)on parliament 
to revoke the obnoxious edict, and to substitute for it the follow- 
ing: — ''That no book be printed, unless the printer^s and the 
author^s name, or at least the printer's, be registered." If it be then 
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found libellous and miBchievons, let the book be suppressed, and the 
author and publisher be dealt with in due course of law. It will 
thus be seen that Milton propounded that freedom of thought and 
speech, which, though scouted in his day as an anarchical innovation, 
is now the most cherished birthright of every Englishman. 

This tractate has been 'generally, perhaps justly, regarded as 
Milton's masterpiece. He was appealing to a select audience, who 
could appreciate the dignity and stateliness of composition, which 
was most congenial to his cast of intellect. He therefore indulged 
his own genius in the style of his address, and avoided those out- 
bursts of passionate invective which he introduced into his more 
popular treatises. In the words of Mr. Edmonds: '* Compared 
with the sordid intolerance of the prelatical regime, and with the 
more recent and equally despicable bigotry of the Presbyterians, it 
almost wears the majesty of inspiration ; and it may well be doubted 
whether the whole colnpass of literature furnishes a treatise enriched 
with such elevated sentiments, such glorious aspirations, such stately 
and overwhelming eloquence." 

This treatise has often been reprinted, once by Thompson the poet, 
in 1738, when the freedom of the press was threatened by the Wal- 
pole ministry, and once, in French, somewhat modified, by Mirabeau, 
under the title, Sur la LtberU de la Presse, imitS de VAnglaiSy de 
Milton,] 

THE IMMENSE VALUE OE GOOD BOOKS. 

I DEKT not, but that it is of greatest coucemment in the 
church and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves, as well as men ; and thereafter to con- 
fine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefac- 
tors ; for books are not absolutely dead things, but do con- 
tain a progeny o( life in them to be as active as that soul 
was whose progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a 
vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intel- 
lect that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as 
vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon's teeth ; and 
being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed 
men. And yet on the other hand, unless wariness be used^ 
as good almost kill a man as kill a good book : who kills a 
man kills a reasonable creature, Grod's linage; but he who 
destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the image oi 
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God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth ; but a good book is the precious lifeblood of a . 
master spirit, imbalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof 
perhaps there is no great loss ; and revelations of ages do not 
oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which 
whole nations fare the worsa We should be wary therefore 
what persecution we raise against the living laboui's of public 
men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and 
stored up in books ; since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it extend 
to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but 
strikes at the sethereal and fifth essence, the breath of 
reason itself, and slays an immortality rather than a life. 

GOOD RSADEBS MAKE GOOD BOOKS. 

" To the pure, all things are pure ; " not only meats and 
drinks, but all kinds of knowledge, whether of good or evil; 
the knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the books, if 
the will and conscience be not defiled. For books are as 
meats and viands are; some of good, some of evil substance; 
and yet God, in that unapocrypbal vision, said without 
exception, "Rise, Peter, kill and eat;" leaving the choice 
to each man's discretion. Wholesome meats to a vitiated 
stomach differ little or nothing from unwholesome; and 
best books to a naughty mind are not unapplicable to occa- 
sions of evil. Bad meats will scarce breed good nourish- 
ment in the healthiest concoction ; but herein the difference 
is of bad books, that they to a discreet and judicious reader 
serve in many respects to discover, to confute, to forewarn, 
and to illustrate. Whereof what better witness can ye 
expect I should produce, than one of your own now sitting 
in parliament, the chief of learned men reputed in this land, 
Mr. Selden; whose volume of Natural and National Laws 
proves, not only by great authorities brought together, but 
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by exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathematically 
demonstrative, that all opinions, yea, errors, known, read^ 
and collated, are of main service and assistance toward the 
speedy attainment of what is traest. I conceive, therefore^ 
that when God did enlarge the universal diet of man's body 
(8(wing ever the rules of tempercmcej, He then also, as 
before, left arbitrary the dieting and repasting of our minds; 
as wherein every mature man might have to exercise his 
own leading capacity. How great a virtue is temperance, 
how much of moment through the whole life of man ! Yet 
God commits the managing so great a trust without parti- 
cular law or prescription, wholly to the demeanour of every 
grown man. . . . And again, if it be true that a wise 
man, like a good refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest 
volume, and that a fool will be a fool with the best book, 
yea, or without book, there is no reason that we should 
deprive a wise man of any advantage to his wisdom, while 
we seek to restrain from a fool that which being restrained 
will be no hindrance to his folly. 

"blessed is the max that endureth temptation." 

Good and evil we know, in the field of this world, grow 
up together almost inseparably ; and the knowledge of good 
is so involved and interwoven with the knowledge of evil, 
and in so many cunning resemblances hardly to be discerned, 
that those confused seeds which were imposed upon Psyche 
as an incessant labour to cull out, and sort asunder, were 
not more intermixed. It was from out the rind of one 
apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and evil, as two 
twins cleaving together, leaped foi*th into the world. And 
perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into of knowing 
good and evil, that is to say, of knowing good by evil. As 
therefore the state of man now is, what wisdom can there 
be to choose, what continence to forbear, without the know- 
ledge of evil 1 He that can apprehend and consider vice, 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain. 
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and yet distingaisli, and yet prefer that which ia truly 
better, he is the trae warfanng Christian. I cannot praise 
a fdgitiye and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed^ 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out 
of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not inno> 
cenoe into the world, we bring impurity much rather; thai 
which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary. 
That virtue therefore which is but a youngling in the con^ 
templation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice 
promises to her followears, and rejects it, is but a blank 
virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an excremental 
whiteness;* whidi was the reason why our sage and serious 
poet Spenser (whom I dare be known to think a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas), describing true temperance 
under the person of Guion, brings him in with his palm«r 
liirough the cave of Mammon, and the bowenr of earthly 
bliss, that he might see and know, and yet abstain. 

WE CANNOT BXCLTTDE TEMPTATION EBOM THE WORLD. 

If we think to regulate printing, thereby to rectify man- 
ners, we must regulate all recreations and pastimes, all that 
is delightful to man. Ko music must be heard, no song be 
set or sung, but 'what is grave and doric. There must be 
licensing dancers, that no gesture, motion, or deportment be 
taught our youth, but what by their allowance shall be 
thought honest It will ask more than the work of twenty 
licensers to examine all the lutes, the violins, and the guitars 
in every house : they must not be suffered to prattle as they 
do, but must be licensed what they may say. And whb shall 
silence all the airs and madrigals tibat whisper softness in 
chambers ? The windows also, and the balconies must be 
tiiought on; — ^there are shrewd books, with dangerous 

* Perhaps by excremental Milton meant a virtue which grows like the 
hair, nails, and other excrementitions parts of the body, rather separated 
from it than entering into and partaJdng of its true life. 
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frontispieces set to sale ; who shall prohibit them 1 shall 
twenty lioensers ? The villages also mnst have their visitors 
to inquire what lectures the bagpipe and the rebec* reads^ 
even to the ballatry and the gamut of every municipal fiddler. 
Next, what more national corruption, for which England 
hears ill abroad, than household gluttony; who shall be the 
rectors of our daily rioting t And what shall be done to inhibit 
the mtdtitudes that frequent those houses where drunkennecM 
is sold and harboured) Our garments also should be referred 
to the licensing of some more sober worknuisters, to see them 
cut into a less wanton garb. Who shall regulate all the 
mixed conversation of oxir youth, male and female together, 
as is the fashion of this country ? Who shall still appoint 
what shall be discoursed, what presumed, and no further t 
Lastly, who shall forbid and separate all idle resort, all evil 
company) These things will be, and must be; but how 
they shall be least hurtful, how least enticing, herein con-^ 
sists the grave and governing vnsdom of a state. To 
sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Eutopiati 
politics, t which never can be drawn into use, will not 
mend our condition ; but to ordain wisely as in this world 
of evil, in the midst whereof God hath placed us unavoid- 
ably. Nor is it Plato's licensing of books will do this, 
which necessarily pulls along with it so many other kinds 
<ii licensing, as will make us all both ridiculous and weary^ 
and yet frustrate; but those unwritten, or at least uncon* 
straining laws of virtuous education, religious and civil 
nurture, which Plato there mentions as the bonds and liga- 
ments of the commonwealth, the pillars and the sustainers 
of every written statute ; these they be, which will bear 
chief sway in such matters as these, when all licensing will 
be easily eluded. Impunity and remissness for certain are 

* A small fiddle like a dancing-mastef^B kit. 
t Plato in his Atalantis, and Sir Thomas More in his Utopia, described 
an imaginary state of society, in which all temptation to evil was ex- 
cluded. 
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the baDe of a commonwealth ; but here the great art lies, to 
discern in what the law is to bid restraint and punishment, 
and in what things persuasion only is to work. If every 
action which is good or evil in man at ripe years were to 
be under pittance, prescription, and compulsion, what were 
virtue but a name, what praise could be then due to well 
doing, what gramercy* to be sober, just, or continent ? 
Many there be that complain of divine Providence for 
suffering Adam to transgress. Foolish tongues ! When God 
gave him reason, he gave him fi*eedom to ohoose, for reason 
is but choosing ; he had been else a mere artificial Adam. 
We ourselves esteem not of that obedience, or love, or gift, 
which is of force ; God therefore left him free, set before 
him a provoking object, ever almost in his eyes ; herein con- 
sisted his merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise of 
his abstinence. Wherefore did He create passions within 
US, pleasures round about us, but that these rightly tempered 
are the very ingredients of virtue 1 They are not skiKuI 
considerers of human things, who imagine to remove sin by 
removing the matter of sin; for, besides that it is a huge 
heap, increasing under the very act of diminishing, though 
some part of it may for a time be withdrawn from some 
persons, it cannot from all, in such a universal thing as books 
are; and when this is done, yet the sin remains entire. 
Though ye take from a covetous man all his treasure, he has 
yet one jewel left, ye cannot bereave him of his covetousness. 
Banish all objects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest 
discipline that can be exercised in any hermitage, ye cannot 
make them chaste that came not thither so : such great care 
and wisdom is required to the right managing of this point 
Suppose we could expel sin by this means ; look — how much 
we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue : for the 
matter of them both is the same : remove that, and ye 
remove them both alike. This justifies the high providence 

* An abbreviation for Gnuid-Mercie, — Great-thanks. 
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of God, who, though He commaDds us temperance, justice, 
continence, yet pours out before us, even to a profuseness, all 
desirable things, and gives us minds that can wander beyond 
aU Hmit and satiety. 

THE PAME OF ENGLISH FREEDOM. 

And lest some should persuade ye, Lords and Commons, 
that these arguments of learned men's discouragement at 
this your order are mere flourishes, and not real, I could 
recount what I have seen and heard in other countries, 
where this kind of inquisition tyrannizes ; when I have sat 
among their learned men (for that honour I had), and been 
counted happy to be bocn in such a place of philosophic 
freedom, as they supposed England was, while themselves 
did nothing but bemoan the servile condition into which 
learning amongst them was brought ; that this was it which 
had damped the glory of Italian wits ; that nothing had been 
there written now these many years but flattery and fustian. 
There it was that I found and visited the famous Galileo, 
grown old, a piisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in 
astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican 
licensers thought. And though I knew that England then 
was groaning loudest under the prelatical yoke, nevertheless 
I took it as a pledge of future happiness, that other nations 
were so persuaded of her liberty. Yet was it beyond my 
hope, that those worthies were then breathing in her air, 
who should be her leaders to such a deliverance as shall 
never be forgotten by any revolution of time that this world 
hath to finish. 

THE EVnS OF AN UNQUESTIONING FAITH IN HUMAN AUTHORITY. 

Well knows he who uses to consider, that our faith and 
knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our limbs and 
complexion. Truth is compared in Scripture to a streaming 
fountain ; if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, 
they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. 
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A man may be a heretic in the truth ; and if he believe 
things only because his pastor says so, or th^ assembly sd 
determines, without knowing other reason, though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy. 
There is not any burden that some would gladlier post off 
to another, than the charge and care of their religion. There 
be, who knows not that there be of Protestants and pro- 
fessors, who live and die in as errant and implicit faith, as 
any lay-Papist o Loretto. A wealthy man, addicted to hid 
pleasure and to his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so 
entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that of all 
mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that 
trade. What should he do 1 Fain he would have the name 
to be religious, fain he Would bear up with his neighbours in 
that. What does he, therefore, but resolves to give over toil- 
ing, and to find himself out some factor to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole managing of his Religious 
affairs ; some divine of note and estimation that must be. 
To him he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse of his 
religion, with all the locks and keys, into his custody ; and 
indeed makes the very person of that man his religion; 
esteems his associating with him a sufficient evidence and 
commendatory of his own pietjr. So that a man may say 
his religion is now no more within himself, but is become a 
dividual movable, and goes and comes near him, according 
as that good man frequents the house. He entertains him, 
gives him gifts, feasts him, lodges him ; his religion comes 
home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sumptuously 
laid to sleep; rises, is saluted, and after the malmsey, or 
Bome well-spiced bruage, and better breakfasted than He 
whose morning appetite would have gladly fed on green figs 
between Bethany and Jerusalem, his religion walks abroad 
at eight, and leaves his kind entertainer in the shop, trading 
all day without his religion. 

Another sort there be, who when they hear that all things 
shall be ordered, all things regulated and settled ; nothing 
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writi^n but what passes through the custom-house of certaiu 
publicans, that have the tonmiging and poundaging of aU 
freespoken truth, will straight give themselves up into your 
hands, make them and cut them out what religion ye please : 
there be delights, there be recreations and jolly pastimes, 
that will fetch the day about from sun to sun, and rock 
the tedious year as in a delightful dream. What need they 
torture their heads with that which others have taken so 
strictly and so unalterably into their own purveying ? These 
are the fruits which a dull ease and cessation of our know- 
ledge will bring forth among the people. How goodly, and 
how to be wished, were such an obedient unanimity as this 1 
What a fine conformity would it starch us all into ! Doubt- 
less a staunch and solid piece of framework, as any January 
could freeze together. 

' Nor much better will be the consequence even among 
the clergy themselves : it is no new thing never heard of 
before, for a parochial minister, who has his reward, and is 
at his Hercules' pillars in a warm benefice, to be easily inclin- 
able, if he have nothing else that may rouse up his studies, 
to finish his circuit in an English concordance and a topic 
folio, the gatherings and savings of a sober graduateship, a 
Harmony and a Catena, treading the constant round of 
certain common doctrinal heads, attended with their uses, 
motives, marks, and means; out of which, as out of an 
alphabet or sol-fa, by forming and transforming, joining and 
disjoining variously, a little bookcraffc, and two hours* medi- 
tation, might furnish him unspeakably to the performance of 
more than a weekly charge of sermoning : not to reckon up 
the infinite helps of interliniaries, breviaries, synopses, aud 
other loitering gear. But as for the multitude of sermons 
ready printed and piled up, on every text that is not difficult, 
our London trading St. Thomas in his vestry, and add to boot 
St. Martin and St. Hugh, have not within their hallowed 
limits more vendible ware of all sorts ready made : so that 
penury he never need fear of pulpit provision, having where 
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SO plenteously to refresh his magazine. But if his rear and 
flanks be not impaled, if his back door be not secured by the 
rigid licenser, but that a bold book may now and then issue 
forth, and give the assault to some of his old collections in 
their trenches, it will concern him then to keep waking, to 
stand in watch, to set good guards and sentinels about his 
received opinions, to walk the round and counter-round with 
his fellow inspectors, fearing lest any of his flock be seduced, 
who also then would be better instructed, better exercised 
and disciplined. And God send that the fear of this dili- 
gence, which must then be used, do not make us aflect the 
laziness of a licensing church ! 

THE SEABCH FOR TEOTH. 

Truth indeed came once into the world with her diviije 
Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on : 
but when He ascended, and His apostles after Him were 
laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, 
who, as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his 
conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the 
virgin, Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered them to the four winds. From that time ever 
since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imita- 
ting the careful search that Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb by limb still 
as they could find them. We have not yet found them all, 
Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do, till her Master's second 
coming ; He shall bring together every joint and member, 
and shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to 
stand at every place of opportunity, forbidding and disturb- 
ing them that continue seeking, that continue to do our 
obsequies to the torn body of our martyred saint. 

We boast our light ; but if we look not wisely on the sun 
itself, it smites us into darkness. Who can discern those 
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planets that are oft combust^* and those stars of brightest 
magnitude, that rise and set with the sun, until the oppo- 
site motion of their orbs bring them to such a place in the 
firmament where they may be seen evening or morning] 
The light which we have gained, was given us not to be ever 
staring on, but by it to discover onward things more remote 
from our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of a priest, 
the unmitring of a bishop, and the removing him from off 
the presbyterikn shoulders, that will make us a happy nation; 
no, if other things as great in the church, and in the rule of 
life both (economical and political, be not looked into and 
reformed, we have looked so long upon the blaze that 
Zuinglius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, that we are 
fitark blind. There be who perpetually complain of schisms 
and sects, and make it such a calamity that any man dis- 
sents from their maxims. It is their own pride and ignorance 
which causes the disturbing, who neither will hear with 
meekness, nor can convince others, yet all must be suppressed 
which is not found in their Syntagma. They are the troublers, 
they are the dividers of unity, who neglect and permit not 
others to unite those dissevered pieces, which are yet wanting 
to the body of truth. To be still searching what we know 
not by what we know, still closing up truth to truth ag we 
find it (for all her body is homogeneal and proportional); 
this is the golden rule in theology as well as in arithmetic, 
and makes up the best harmony in a church ; not the forced 
and outward union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly 
divided minds. 

MVERSrriES OF JUnOBfENT. 

Behold now this vast city : a city of refuge, the mansion- 
house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with His pro- 
tection ; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 

* As obsolete astronomical term used of planets when their times of 
rising and setting coincided with those of the son, so that they became 
invisible. 
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hammera waMng, to fashion out the plates and inatrumentii 
of armed justice in defence of beleagured tiiith, than there 
be pens and heads there, sitting bj their studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas where- 
with to present, as with their homage and their fealtj, the 
approaching reformation : others as fast reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of reason and oonvincement. 
What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge 1 What wants there to 
such a towardlj and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful 
labourers, to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, 
of sages, and of worthies ? We reckon more than five 
months yet to harvest ; there need not be five weeks : had 
we but eyes to lifk up, the fields are white already ! Where 
there is much desire to learn, there, of necessity, will be 
much arguing, much writing, many opinions; for opmion 
in good men is but knowledge in the making. Under these 
&ntastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the earnest 
and zealous thirst after knowledge and understanding which 
€rod hath stirred up in this city. What some lament of, we 
rather should rejoice at, should rather praise this pious for-^ 
wardness among men to reassume the ill-deputed care of their 
religion into their own hands again. A little generous pru- 
dence, a little forbearance of one another, and some grain of 
charity, might win all these diligences to join and unite into 
one general and brotherly search after truth ; could we but 
forego this prelatical tradition of crowding free consciences 
and Christian liberties into canons and precepts of men. I 
doubt not, if some great and worthy stranger should come- 
among us, wise to discern the mould and temper of a people, 
and how to govern it, observing the high hopes and aims, the 
diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts and reasonings in 
the pursuance of truth and freedom, but that he would cry 
out as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility and cou- 
rage : " If such were my Epirots, I would not despair the 
greatest design that could be attempted to make a church or 
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kingdom happy." Yet these are the men cried out against 
for schismatics and sectaries, as if while the temple of the 
Lord was building, some cutting, some squaring the marble, 
others hewing the cedars, there should be a sort of irrational 
men, who could not consider there must be many schisms 
and many dissections made in the quarry and in the timber, 
ere the house of God can be built. And when every stone 
is laid artfully together, it cannot be united into a continuity, 
it can but be contiguous in this world : neither can every 
piece of the building be of one form ; nay, rather the per- 
fection consists in this, — that out of many moderate varieties 
and brotherly dissimiUtudes that are not vastly dispro- 
portional, arises the goodly and the graceful symmetry that 
commends the whole pile and structure. Let us therefore be 
more considerate builders, more wise in spiritual architecture, 
when great reformation is expected. For now the time seems 
come, wherein Moses the great prophet may sit in heaven 
rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish of his 
fulfilled, when not only our seventy elders, but all the 
Lord's people, are become prophets. No marvel, then, 
though some men, and some good men too, perhaps but 
young in goodness, as Joshua then was, envy them. They 
fret, and out of their own weakness are in agony, lest these 
divisions and subdivisions will undo us. The adversary again 
applauds, and waits the hour; when they have branched 
themselves out, saith he, small enough into parties and par- 
titions, then will be our time. Fool ! he sees not the firm 
root out of which we all grow, though into branches ; nor 
will beware until he see our small divided maniples* cutting 
through at every angle of his ill-united and unwieldy brigade. 

THE ACTIVITY OF MIND IN ENGLAND, A HOPEFUL SIGN. 

When a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked 
about, her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions 

* A company of soldiers. 
I 
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round> defiance and battle oft rumoured to be marching up, 
even to her waUs and suburb trenches, that then the people, 
or the greater port, more than at other times wholly taken 
up with the study of highest and most important matters to 
be reformed, should be disputing, reasoniDg, reading, invent- 
ing, discoursing, even to a rarity and admiration, things not 
before discoursed or written of, argues, first, a singular good 
will, contentedness, and confidence in your prudent foresight 
and safe government, Lords and Commons ; and from thence 
derives itself to a gallant bravery and well-grounded con- 
tempt of their enemies, as if there were no small number of 
as great spirits among us, as his was, who when Some was 
nigh besieged by Hannibal, being in the city, bought that 
piece of ground at no cheap rate, whereon Hannibal himself 
encamped his own r^ment. Next, it is a lively and cheer- 
ful presage of our happy success and victory. For, as in a 
body when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, 
not only to vital but to rational faculties, and those in the 
acutest and the pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it 
aigues in what good plight and constitution the body is ; so 
when the cheerfulness of the people is so sprightly up, as that 
it has not only wherewith to guard well its own freedom and 
safety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and 
sublimest points of controversy and new invention, it beto- 
kens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a £sital decay, by 
casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption to outlive 
these pangs, and wax young again, entering the glorious 
ways of truth and prosperous virtue, destined to become 
great and honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see 
in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like 
a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks : 
methinks I see her as an eagle, muing* her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the fall midday beam ; 
purging and unsealing her long abused sight at the fountain 

* Moulting, casting off the old feathers or skin. 
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itself of heavenly radianoe ; while the whole noise of timo»ms 
and flocking hirds, with those also that We the twilight, 
flutter ahout, amazed at what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 

HESEST Ain> SCHISM 170T DANGEROUS, IF TRUTH BE SET FREE. 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously, 
by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple ; who ever knew truth put to 
the worse, in a free and open encounter ? Her confuting is 
the best and surest suppressing. He who hears what praying 
there is for light and clear knowledge to be sent down 
among us, would think of other matters to be constituted 
beyond the discipline of Geneva, framed and fisibriced already 
to our hands. Yet when the new light, which we beg for, 
shines in upon us, there be who envy and oppose, if it come 
not first in at their casements. What a collusion is this, 
whenas we are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, 
•* to seek for wisdom as for hidden treasures," early and late, 
that another order shall enjoin us to know nothing but by 
statute ? When a man hath been labouring the hardest 
labour in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out 
his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons as 
it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all objections 
in his way, calls out his adversary into the plain, offers him 
the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, only that he 
may try the matter by dint of argument ; for his opponents 
then to skulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge 
of licensing where the challenger should pass, though it be 
valour enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice 
in the wars of truth. For who knows not that truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty? she needs no policies, nor 
stratagems, nor Hcensings to make her victorious, — ^those are 
the shifts and the defences that error uses against her power: 
give her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, for 
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then she speaks not true, as the old Proteus did, who spake 
oracles only when he was caught and bound, but then rather 
she turns herself into all shapes, except her own, and perhaps 
tunes her voice according to the time, as Micaiah did before 
Ahab, until she be adjured into her own likeness. Yet is it 
not impossible that she may have more shapes than one ? 
What else is all that rank of things indifferent, wherein 
truth may be on this side, or on the other, without being 
imlike herself? What but a vain shadow else is the aboli- 
tion of ^^ those ordinances, that hand- writing nailed to the 
cross 1" What great purchase is this Christian liberty which 
Paul so often boasts of? His doctrine is, that he who eats 
or eats not, regards a day or regards it not, may do either to 
the Lord. How many other things might be tolerated in 
peace, and left to conscience, had we but charity, and, were 
it not the chief stronghold of our hypocrisy to be ever 
judging one another ? I fear yet this iron yoke of outward 
conformity hath left a slavish print upon our necks; the 
ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. We stumble, and 
are impatient at the least dividing of one visible congrega- 
tion from another, though it be not in fundamentals ; and 
through our forwardness to suppress, and our backwardness 
to recover, any enthralled piece of truth out of the gripe of 
custom, we care not to keep truth separated from truth, 
which is the fiercest rent and disunion of all. We do not 
see that while we still affect by all means a rigid external 
formality, we may as soon fall again into a gross conforming 
stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of ^' wood and hay 
and stubble," forced and frozen together, which is more to 
the sudden degenerating of a church than many a subdicho- 
tomies* of petty schisms. Not that I can think well of every 
light separation ; or that all in a church is to be expected 
''gold and silver and precious stones :" it is not possible for 
man to sever, the wheat from the tares, the good fish firom 

* SubdiviBions. 
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the other fry ; that must be the angels' ministry at the end 
of mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of one mind, — ^as who 
looks they should be? — ^this doubtless is more wholesome, 
more prudent, and more Christian, that many be tolerated 
rather than all compelled. 

NBW TRUTH ITNPOPUIAR. 

In the meanwhile, if any one would write, and bring his 
helpful hand to the slow moving reformation which we 
labour under, if truth have spoken to him before others, or 
but seemed at least to speak, who hath so bejesuited us, that 
we should trouble that man with asking licence to do so 
worthy a deed 1 and not consider this, that if it come to 
prohibiting, there is not aught more likely to be prohibited 
than truth itself : whose first appearance to our eyes, bleared 
and dimmed with prejudice and custom, is more unsightly 
and unplausible than many errors ; even as the person is of 
many a great man, slight and contemptible to see to. And 
what do they tell us vainly of new opinions, when this very 
opinion of theirs, that none must be heard but whom they 
Hke, is the worst and newest opinion of all others ; and is 
the chief cause why sects and schisms do so much abound, 
and true knowledge is kept at a distance from us ; besides 
yet a greater danger which is in it. For when God shakes 
a kingdom, with strong and healthful commotions, to a 
general reforming, it is not untrue that many sectaries and 
false teachers are then busiest in seducing. But yet more 
true is it, that God then raises to His own work men of rare 
abilities, and more than common industry, not only to look 
back and revise what hath been taught heretofore, but to 
gain ftirther, and to go on some new enlightened steps in the 
discovery of truth. For such is the order of God's enlight- 
ening His church, to dispense and deal out by degrees His 
beam, so as our earthly eyes may best sustain it. 
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THE TENURE 

OF 

KINGS AND MAGISTRATES: 

PROVINO THAT IT IS LAWFUL, AlTD HATH BEEN HELD SO THROUGH ALL 
AGES, FOB ANT, WHO HATE THE FOWEB, TO CALL TO ACCOUNT A TTBANT 
OB WICKED SINC^ AND, AITEB DUE CONVICTION, TO DBFOSB AND PUT 
HIM TO DEATH.* 



[It has always been a short step from the depositioH of a king to 
his execution. He who has once w(»ii a crown is too great for a. 
prisoner. It is aknost inevitable that hu dungeon should be the 
focus of plots and conspiracies for his restoration to power and the 
overthrow of the revolutionary government. These, if unsuccessful, 
can hardly fail to conduct him to the scaffold. Events were clearly 
tending in this directicm through the year 1646; and the question 
was much debated, whether it was lawfiil to put the king to death? 
Milton, who had now finished his controversies with the clergy, 
turned his attention to this subject, and for the satisfaction of his 
own mind, wrote a treatise on 37*6 Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 
He says of it: — ** I did not write anything on the prerogative of the 
erown, tiU the king, voted an enemy by parliament and vanquished 
in the field, was summoned before the tribunal which condemned 
him to lose his head. But when at length some Presbyterian minis^ 
ters,. who had formerly been the most bitter enemies of Charles, 
became jealous of the growth of the Independents, and of their 
ascendancy in the parliament, most timiultuously clamoured against 
the sentence, and did all in their power to prevent the execution, 
though they were not angry so much <m account. of the act itself, as 
because it was not the act of their party; and when they dared to 
affirm that the doctrine of the Protestants, and of all the reformed 
churches, was abhorrent to such proceedings against kings, I thougbt 
it became me to oppose such a glaring falsehood, and, accordingly. 



* First published in February, 1649 ; a second edition was called for 
a few months afterwards. 
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•without any intmediate application to Charles, I showed, in an 
abstract consideration of the question, what might lawfully be done 
against tyrants," The treatise appears not to have been intended, in 
the jfirst instance, for publication ; and the charges brought against 
Milton, of haying instigated the execution of the king, and of having 
hounded on the regicides in their work of death, are entirely ground- 
less.* Until the deed had been done, Milton held his peace. He 
had made up his mind that if done it would be lawful, and even 
laudable, and then quietly awaited the issue. But when the chiefs 
of the Republic were assaili^ by opprobrium and invectiye, when the 
newborn liberties of the nation were imperiled by the attack alike of 
Broyalists and Ffesb3rterians,' Milton broke silenca If the irreparable 
deed was to cover the actors in it with ignominy, he, who deemed it 
both wise and just, would share the opprobrium with them. He 
therefore made some additions to his manuscript, and, a month after 
the execution of the king, published it. 

The abstract proposition which he sets himself to prove, is 
announced in the title of the treatise. Its special application to the 
matter in hand he states in the following words: — "If such a one 
there be, by whose commission whole massacres have been committed 
on his faithful subjects, his provinces offered to pawn or alienation, 
as the hire of those whom he had solicited to come in and destroy 
whole cities and countries; be he king or tyrant, or emperor, the 
sword of justice is above him; in whose hand soever is found suffii- 
cient power to avenge the effusion and so great a deluge of innocent 
blood. For if all human power to execute the wrath of God upon 
evil doers, without exception, be of God, then that power^ whether 
Ofdinary (as in the case of kings) or extraordinary (as in the case of 
revolutionary tribimals), so executing that intent of God, is lawful, 
and not to be resisted." It wiU thus be seen that he takes the 
highest ground. He is not content to deny the doctrine of "the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong." He transfers the divine 
right to the people, and claims it for them as the (niginal depositaries 
of all power, and insists that if a king fail in his delegated duty, 
the people may resume it from his hands, and, if necessary, inflkt 
upon him, as an evil doer, the penalties which he has incurred. 

The method of argument which he adopts is thus stated by him :— ^ 
'*I shall here set down from the first beginning, the original of 

* e.g, " The very title of the treatise is surely in the highest degree 
objeotionable, and does not, in these days, require any refutation. To 
say the truth, this is a part of Milton's character wMeh puzzles me, — and 
BO other. This bloodthirstiness does not agree with his sanctity, and 
other mental and moral qualities." — Sir Egerion Brpdges. 
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kings; how and wherefore exalted to that dignity above their 
brethren; and from thence shall prove that, taming to tyranny, 
they may be as lawfully deposed and punished as they were at first 
elected; this I shall do by authorities and reasons, not learnt in 
comers, amongst schisms and heresies, as our doubting divines are 
ready to caliminiate, but fetched out of the midst of choicest and 
most authentic learning, and no prohibited authors, nor many heathen, 
but Mosaical, Christian, Orthodox, and, which must needs be more 
convincing to our adversaries, Presbyterian." The extracts given 
from this treatise will illustrate the general principles upon which 
he conducts the argument; — only a careful perusal of the whole can 
show the vigour of his logic, and the closeness of his reasoning in 
defending his position.] 



ONLY OOPD MEN TRULY LOVE LEBEBTY. 

If men within themselves would be governed by reason, 
and not generally give up their understanding to a double 
tyranny,— of custom from without, and blind affections 
within, — ^they would discern better what it is to favour and 
uphold the tyrant of a nation. But being slaves within 
doors, no wonder that they strive so much to have the 
public state conformably governed to the inward vicious 
rule by which they govern themselves. For indeed none 
can love freedom heartily, but good men : the rest love not 
freedom, but licence : which never hath more scope, or more 
indulgence, than imder tyrants. Hence is it that tyrants 
are not oft offended, nor stand much in doubt of bad men, 
as being all naturally sei'vile ; but in whom virtue and true 
worth most is eminent, them they fear in earnest, as hy 
right their masters ; against them lies all their hatred and 
suspicion. Consequently neither do bad men hate tyrants, 
but have been always readiest, with their falsified names of 
Loyalty* and Obedience, to colour over their base compli- 

* When Milton speaks of "the falsified name of Loyalty,*' he may 
perhaps refer to the fact that Loyalty is not rightly the converse of 
Royalty. Loyalty means devotion to Xo», the law, not to Boij the king. 
A distinction very important to hear in mind if we would not be cheated 
and juggled by words. 
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ances. And although sometimes for shame, and when it 
comes to their own grievances, of purse especially, they 
would seem good patriots, and side with the better cause, 
yet when others, for the deliverance of their country endued 
with fortitude and heroic virtue, to fear nothing but the 
curse written against those " that do the work of the Lord 
negligently,"* would go on to remove, not only the calami- 
ties and thraldoms of a people, but the roots and causes 
whence they spring, straight these men, not only turn 
revolters from those principles, which only could at first 
move them, but lay the strain of disloyalty, and worse, 
on those proceedings which are the necessary consequences 
of their own former actions; nor disliked by themselves, 
were they managed to the entire advantages of their own 
fe,ction ; not considering the while that he toward whom 
they boasted their new fidelity, counted them accessory; 
and by those statutes and laws, which they so impotently 
brandish against others, would have doomed them to a 
traitor's death for what they have done already. It is 
true, that most men are apt enough to civil wars and com- 
motions as a novelty, and for a flash hot and active ; but 
through sloth or inconstancy, and weakness of spirit, either 
fainting ere their own pretences, though never so just, be 
half attained, or, through an inbred falsehood and wicked- 
ness, betray ofbtimes to destruction with themselves men of 
noblest temper joined with them, for causes whereof they in 
their rash undertakings were not capable. If God and a 
good cause give them victory, the prosecution whereof for 
the most part inevitably draws after it the alteration of 
laws, change of government, downfall of princes with their 
families, then comes the task to those woi-thies, which are 
the soul of that enterprise, to be sweat and laboured out 
amidst the throng of vulgar and irrational men. Some 
contesting for privileges, customs, forms, and that old 

* Jer. xlviii. 1. 
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entauglement of imquity, their gibberish laws, though th^ 
badge of their ancient slavery. Others, who have beeu 
fiercest against their prince, under the notion of a tyrant, 
and no mean incendiaries of the war against them, when 
God, out of His providence and high disposal hath delivered 
him into the hands of their brethren, on a sadden and in a 
new garb of allegianqe which their doings have long since 
cancelled, they plead for him, pity him, extol him, protest 
i^inst those that talk of bringing him to the trial of 
justice, which is the sword of God, superior to all mortal 
things, in whose hand soever by apparent signs His testified 
will is to put it. But certainly, if we consider who and 
what they are, on a sudden grown so pitiful, we may con- 
clude their pity can be no true and Christian commiseration, 
but either • levity and shallowness of mind, or else a carnal 
admiring of that worldly pomp and greatneBS from wheaoa 
they see him fallen ; or rather, lastly, a dissembled and 
seditious pity, feigned of industry to beget new discord. 

THE OBIGIN OF OOVSRNMENTS. 

No man, who knows aught, can be so stupid as to deny 
that all men naturally were born free, being the image and 
resemblance of God Himself, and were, by privilege above 
all the creatures, bom to command : and that they lived so^ 
till from the root of Adam's tranflgreasion, felling among 
themselves to do wrong and violence, and foreseeing that 
such courses must needs tend to the destruction of them all^ 
they agreed by common league to bind each other from 
mutual injury, and jointly to defend themselves against any 
that gave disturbance or opposition to such agreement. 
Hence came cities, towns, and commonwealths. And be- 
cause no faith in all was found sufficiently binding, they saw 
it needful to ordain some authority, that might restrain, by 
lorce and punishment, what was violated against peace and 
common right. This authority and power of self-defence 
and preservation being originaUy and naturaUy in every one 
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oi them, and imitedly in them all ; for ease, foe order, and 
lest each man should be his own partial jndge, they comma- 
nicated and derived either to one, whom for the eminence of 
his wisdom and integrity they chose above the rest^ or to 
more than one, whom they thought of equal deserving : the 
first was called a king ; the other, magistrates : not to be 
their lords and masters (though afterward those names in 
some places were given voluntarily to such as had been 
authors of inestimable good to the people), but to their 
deputies and commissioners, to execute, by virtue of their 
intrusted power, that justice, which else every man by the 
bond of nature and of covenant must have executed for 
himself, and for one another. And to him that shall con* 
sider well, why among free persons one man by civU right, 
should bear authority and jurisdiction over another, no 
other end or reason can be imaginable. These for a while 
governed well, and with much equity decided all things at 
their own arbitrement ; till the temptation of such a power, 
left absoluie in their hands, perverted them at length to 
injustice and partiality. Then did they, who now by trial 
had found the danger and inconveniences of committing 
arbitrary power to any, invent laws, either framed or con- 
sented to by all, that should confine and limit the authority 
of whom, they chose to govern them : that so man, of whose 
failing they had proof, might no more rule over them, but 
law and reason, abstracted as much as might be from per- 
sonal errors and frailties. " While, as the magistrate was 
set above the people, so the law was set above the magis- 
trate.'' 

KlirOS EXIST FOR THE SAKS OF THEIR PEOPLE, NOT PEOPLE FOR 

THEIR KINGS. 

It follows, that since the king or magistrate holds his 
authority of the people, both originally and naturally for 
their good in the first place, and not his own, then may the 
people, as ofb as- they shall judge it for the best, either choose 
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him or reject him, retain him or depose him, though no 
tyrant, merely by the liberty and right of freebom men to 
be governed as seems to them best. This, though it cannot 
but stand with plain reason, shall be made good also by 
Scripture, Deut. xvii. 14: "When thou art come into the 
land which the Lord thy Grod giveth thee, and shalt say, I 
will set a king over me, like as all the nations about me." 
These words confirm us that the right of choosing, yea, of 
changing their own government, is by the grant of God Him- 
self, in the people. And therefore, when they desired a king, 
though then under another form of government, and though 
their changing displeased Him, yet He that was Himself 
their King, and rejected by them, would not be an hinder- 
ance to what they intended, further than by persuasion, but 
that they might do therein as they saw good (1 Sam. viii.), 
only He reserved to Himself the nomination of who should 
reign over them. Neither did that exempt the king, as if 
he were to Grod only accountable, though by His especial 
command anointed. Therefore, "David first made a cove- 
nant with the elders of Israel, and so was by them anointed 
king" (2 Sam. v. 3; 1 Chron. xi.). And Jehoiada the priest, 
making Jehoash king, made a covenant between him and the 
people (2 Kings xL 17). Therefore when Rehoboam, at his 
coming to the crown, rejected those conditions which the 
Israelites brought him, hear what they answer him : — 
" What portion have we in David, or inheritance in the son 
of Jesse 1 See to thine own house, David." And for the 
like conditions not performed, all Israel before that time 
deposed Samuel ; not for his own default, but for the mis- 
govei*nment of his sons. But some will say to both these 
examples, it was evilly done. I answer, that not the latter, 
because it was expressly allowed them in the law to set up 
a king if they pleased j and God Himself joined with them 
in the work ; though in some sort it was at that time dis- 
pleasing to Him, in respect of old Samuel, who had governed 
them uprightly. As Livy j)raises the Bomans, who took 
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occasion from Tarquinius, a wicked prince, to gain their 
liberty, which to have extorted, saith he, from Numa, or 
any of the good kings before, had not been seasonable. Nor 
was it in the former example done unlawfully ; for when 
Rehoboam had prepared a huge army to reduce the Israelites, 
he was forbidden by the prophet (1 Kings xiL 24) : " Thus 
saith the Lord, ye shall not go up, nor fight against your 
brethren, for this thing is from me." He calls them their 
brethren, not rebels, and forbids to be proceeded against 
them, owning the thing Himself, not by single providence, 
but by approbation, and that not only of the act, as in the 
former example, but of the fit season also ; he had not other- 
wise forbid to molest them. And those grave and wise 
counsellors, whom ilehoboam first advised with, spake no such 
thing as our old grey-headed flatterers now are wont, — Stand 
upon your birthright, scorn to capitulate ; you hold of God, 
not of them : for they knew no such matter, unless con- 
ditionally, but gave him politic counsel, as in a civil tran- 
saction. Therefore, kingdom and magistracy, whether 
supreme or subordinate, is called "human ordinance" 
(1 Pet. ii. 13, &c.); which we are there taught is the will 
of God we should submit to, so far as for the punishment 
of evil-doers, and the encouragement of them that do well. 
** Submit," saith he, "as free men." But to any civil 
power, unaccountable, unquestionable, and not to be resisted, 
no not in wickedness and violent actions, how can we sub- 
mit as free men 1 " There is no power but of God," saith 
Paul (Rom. xiii.); as much as to say, God put it into man's 
heart to find out that way at first, for common peace and 
preservation, approving the exercise thereof; else it contra- 
dicts Peter, who calls the same authority an ordinance of 
man. It must be also understood of lawful and just power, 
else we read of great power in the affairs and kingdoms 
of the world permitted to the devil : " For," saith he to 
Christ (Luke iv. 6), " all this power will I give Thee, and 
the glory of them ; for it is delivered to me, and to whomso- 
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ever I will, I give it : " neither did he lie, or Christ gainsay 
what he affirmed ; for in the thirteenth of the Revelation we 
read how the dragon gave to the beast his power, his seat, 
jmd great authority : which beast, so authorized, most 
expound to be the tyrannical powers and kingdoms of the 
earth. Therefore, St. Paid, in the forecited chapter, teife 
us, that such magistrates he means, as are not a terror to the 
good, but to the evil, such as bear not the sword in vain, but 
to punish offenders, and to encourage the good. If such only 
be mentioned here as powers to be obeyed, and our submis- 
sion to them only required, then doubtless those powers thait 
do the contrary, are no powers ordained of God; and by 
consequence no obligation laid upon us to obey or not to 
resist them. And it may be well observed, that both these 
apostles, whenever they give this precept, express it in terms 
not concrete, but abstract, as logicians are wont to speak ; 
that is, they mention the ordinance, the power, the authority, 
before the persons that execute it ; and what that power is, 
lest we should be deceived, they describe exactly. So that 
if the power be not such, or the person execute not such 
power, neither the one nor the other is of iJod, but of the 
devil, and by consequence to be resisted. FVom this expo- 
sition Chrysostom also on the same place dissents not ; explain- 
ing that these words were not written in bdialf of a tyrant. 
And this is verified by David, himself a king, and likeliest 
to be the author of the Psalm xciv. 20, which saith, ** Shall 
the throne of iniquity have fellowship with Thee ?" And 
it were worth the knowing, since kings in these days, and 
that by Scripture, boast the justness of their title, by holding 
it immediately of God, yet cannot shew the time when God 
ever set on the throne them or their forefathers, but only 
when the people chose them ; why, by the same reason, since 
Ood ascribes as ofb to Himself the casting down of princes 
from the throne, it should not be thought as lawful, and as 
much from God, when none are seen to do it but the people, 
and that for just causes. For if it needs must be a sin in 
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ihem to depose, it may as likely be a sin to have elected. 
And contrary, if tHe people's act in election be pleaded by a 
king as the act of God, and the most just title to enthrone 
him, why may not the people's act of rejection be as well 
pleaded by the people as the act of God, and the most just 
reason to depose him 1 So that we see the title and just 
right of reigning or deposing in reference to €k)d, is found in 
Scripture to be all one ; visible only in the people, and 
depending merely upon justice and demerit. Thus far hath 
been considered chiefly the power of kings and magistrates ; 
how it was and is originally the people's, and by them con- 
ferred in trust only to be employed to the common peace and 
benefit ; with liberty, therefore, and right remaining in them, 
to reassume it to themselves, if by kings or magistrates it be 
abused ; or to dispose of it by any alteration, as they shall 
judge most conducing to the public good. 

TYBANTS, WHSTHSB FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC, MAY BE SENTENCED 

. TO DEATH. 

Among the Jews ' this custom of tyrant-killing was not 
unusual. Fii'st, Ehud, a man whom God had raised to 
deliver Israel from Eglon, king of Moab, who had conquered 
and ruled over them eighteen years, being sent to him as an 
ambassador with a present, slew him in his own house. 
** But he was a foreign prince, an enemy, and Ehud, besides, 
had special warrant from God." To the First I answer, it 
imports not whether foreign or native: for no prince so 
native but professes to hold by law; which when he himself 
overturns, breaking all the covenants and oaths that gave 
him title to his dignity, and were the bond and alliance 
between him and his people, what differs he from an out- 
landish king, or from an enemy 1 For look how much right 
the king of Spain hath to govern us at all, so much right 
hath the king of England to govern us tyrannically. If he, 
though not bound to us by any league, coming from Spain 
in person to subdue us, or to destroy us, might lawfully by 
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the people of England either be slain in fight, or put to 
death in captivity, what hath a native king to plead, bound 
by so many covenants, benefits, and honoui's, to the welfare 
of his people ; why he, through the contempt of all laws and 
parliaments, the only tie of our obedience to him, for his 
own will's sake, and a boasted prerogative unaccountable, 
after seven years' warring and destroying of his best subjects, 
overcome, and yielded prisoner, should think to escape un- 
questionable, as a thing divine, in respect of whom so many 
thousand Christians destroyed should lie unaccounted for, 
polluting with their slaughtered carcasses all the land over, 
and crying for vengeance against the living that should have 
righted them 1 Who knows not that there is a mutual bond 
of amity and brotherhood between man and man over all 
the world, neither is it the English sea that can sever us 
from that duty and relation: a straiter bond yet there is 
between fellow-subjects, neighbours, and friends. But when 
any of these do one to another so as hostility could do no 
worse, what doth the law decree less against them, than 
open enemies and invaders ? or if the law be not present or 
too weak, what doth it warrant us to less than single defence 
or civil war 1 and from that time forward the law of civil 
defensive war differa nothing from the law of foreign hos- 
tility. Nor is it distance of place that makes enmity, but 
enmity that makes distance. He therefore that keeps peace 
with me, near or remote, of whatsoever nation, is to me, as 
far as all civil and human o£&ces, an Englishman and a 
neighbour: but if an Englishman, forgetting aU laws, 
human, civil, and religious, ofiend against life and liberty, 
to him ofiended, and to the law in his behalf, though bora 
in the same womb, he is no better than a Turk, a Saracen, 
a heathen. This is Gospel, and this was ever law among 
equals; how much rather then in force against any king 
whatever, who in respect of the people is confessed inferior 
and not equal : to distinguish therefore of a tyrant by out- 
landish, or domestic, is a weak evasion. To the Second,. 
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that he was an enemy : I answer, what tyrant is not 1 yet 
lEglon by the Jews had been acknowledged as their sovereign ; 
they had served him eighteen years, as long almost as we 
our William the Conqueror, in all which he could not be so 
unwise a statesman, but to have taken of them oaths of 
fealty and allegiance; by which they made themselves his 
proper subjects, as their homage and present sent by Ehud 
testified. 

DUPLICITY OF THE PRESBYTKRIAN DIVINES. 

For divines, if we observe them, have their postures and 
their motions, no lass expertly, and with no less variety, than 
they that practise feata in the artillery-ground. Sometimes 
they seem furiously to march on, and presently march 
counter; by and by they stand, and then retreat; or, if 
need be, can face about, or wheel in a whole body, with that 
cunning and dexterity as is almost unperceivable ; to wind 
themselves, by shifting ground, into places of more advan- 
tage. And Providence only must be the drum. Providence 
the word of command, that calls them from above, but 
always to some larger benefice, or acts tbem into such or 
such figures and promotions. At their turns and doublings 
no men readier, to the right or to the left; for it is their 
turns which they serve chiefly; herein only singular, that 
with them there is no certain hand right or left, but as their 
own commodity thinks best to call it. But if there come a 
truth to be defended, which to them and their interest of 
this world seems not so profitable, straight these nimble 
motionists can find no even legs to stand upon ; and are no 
more of use to reformation thoroughly performed, and not 
superficially, or to the advancement of truth (which among 
mortal men is always in her progress), than if on a sudden 
they were struck maim and crippled. Which the better to 
conceal, or the more to countenance by a general conformity 
to their own limping, they would have Scripture, they would 
have reason also, made to halt with them for company ; and 

K 
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would put US off with impotent condusionsy lame aad 
shorter than the premises* In this posture they seem to 
stand with great seal and confidence on. the wall of Sion ; 
but like Jebasites, not like Israelites, or Levites : blind also 
afl well ss lame, thej discern not David from Adonibeiec :* 
but crj him up for the Lord's anointed, whose thumbs and 
great toes not long before they had cut off upon their pulpit 
cushions. Therefore He who is our only King, the root of 
David, and whose kingdom is eternal righteousness, with all 
those that war under Him, whose happiness and final hopes 
are laid up in that only just and rightful kingdom (which 
we pray incessantly may come soon, and in so praying wish 
hasty ruin and destructicm to all tyrants); even He, our 
immortal King, and all that love Him, must of necessity 
have in abomination these blind and lame defenders of 
Jerusalem ; as the soul of David hated them, and forbid 
them entrance into Grod's house, and his own. But as to 
those before them, which I cited first (and with an easy 
search, for many more might be added) as they there stand, 
without more in number, being the best and chief of Pro- 
testant divines, we may follow them for faithful guides, and 
without doubting may receive them, as witnesses abundant 
of what we here affirm concerning tyrants. And indeed I 
find it generally the clear and positive determination of 
them all (not prelatical, or of this late fitction subprelatical), 
who have wiitten on this argument ; that to do justice on a 
lawless king, is to a private man unlawful : to an inferior 
magistrate lawful ; or if they were divided in opinion, yet 
greater than these here alleged, or of more authority in the 
church, there can be none produced. If any one shall go 
about by bringing other testimonies to disable these, or by 
Inringing these against themselves in other cited passages d 
their books, he will not only fail to make good that false 
and impudent assertion of tliose mutinous ministers, that 

* 2 Samuel ▼. 6-9. 
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the deposing and punishment of a king or tyrant ''is against 
the constant judgment of all Protestant divines," it being 
quite the contrary ; but will prove rather what perhaps he 
intended not, that the judgment of divines, if it be so 
various and inconstant to itself, is not considerable, or to be 
esteemed all. Ere which be yielded, as I hope it never will, 
these ignorant assertora in their own ai-t will have proved 
themselves, more and more, not to be Protestant divines, 
whose constant judgment in this point they have so auda- 
ciously belied, but rather to be a pack of hungry church- 
wolves, who in the steps of Simon Magus, their father, 
following the hot scent of double livings and pluralities, 
advowsons, donatives, inductions, and augmentations, though 
uncalled to the flock of Christ but by the mere suggestion 
of their bellies, like those priests of Bel whose pranks Daniel 
found out, have got possession, or rather seized upon the 
pulpit, as the stronghold and fortress of their sedition and 
rebellion again«t the civil magistrate. Whose friendly and 
victorious hand having rescued them from the bishops their 
insulting lords, fed them plenteously, both in public and in 
private, raised them from poor and base to be high and rich ; 
only suffered not their oovetousness and fierce ambition 
(which as the pit that sent out their fellow -locusts hath 
been ever bottomless and boundless) to interpose in all 
things, and over all persons, their impetuous ignc^^nce and 
importtinity. 
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EIKONOKLASTES:* 

IK AN8WXB TO A BOOK BNTITLSD, 

EIKON BASILIKE, THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS MAJESTT IN HIS 

SOLITUDES AND SUFFERINGS. 



[Milton having finished his controversies with the clex^, proposed 
to himself a season of learned leisure, in which he could devote his 
energies and genius to the production of those great works in poetry 
and prose, which "the world would not willingly let die." He had 
proceeded so far in carrying out this scheme as to have written four 
books of his History of England, when his country called upon him 
again to buckle on his armour on her behalf. The circumstances were 
these : after the execution of Charles the First, a treatise appeared, 
professing to have been written by the " Eoyal Martyr," in his prison, 
entitled, EUcon Baailike, or the Royal Image, It was very eagerly 
caught up and read, insomuch that forty-seven editions, amounting to 
48,500 copies, were soon disposed of. It was a poor dull book, which 
in the present day it is impossible to read with patience. In spite of 
South's quaint eulogy, that "it is composed with such an unfailing 
majesty of diction, that it seems to have been written with a sceptre 
rather than a pen," it is now universally admitted to have been an 
impudent forgery, probably composed by Dr. Gauden, Bishop of 
Exeter. Milton intimates his suspicion of this in many parts of his 
reply ; but generally he treats it as being what it professed to* be — the 
production of the king himself. It was this pretended and reputed 
authorship which gained for it its almost unexampled success, and 
invested it with an importance which it did not possess from any 
intrinsic merit. The parliamentary leaders, alarmed at the effect it 
was producing, called upon Milton to reply to it. This he did in the 
treatise which he entitled EUconohUistes, or the Image Breaker. Strong 
and vehement as is his diction in it, he was always careful to disclaim 
the imputation of having triumphed over the prostrate king. He 
says, in one place, "I did not insult over fallen majesty, as is pre- 
tended, I only preferred Queen Truth to King Charles." 

* First published in 1649 ; second edition, enlai^ed, in 1650. 
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The Eikonoklastes consists of twenty-eight sections, in which he 
follows his opponent, chapter by chapter, almost sentence by sentence. 
He holds up to ridicule or to indignation the hypocrisies and fake- 
hoods with which the Eikon abounds, and shatters them in pieces with 
irresistible power. It is astonishing to find how many of the calum- 
nies against the Puritans, which are still current, are here refuted, 
and how many of the eulogistic fictions touching the king's piety and 
devotion, are disproved, but which, nevertheless, hold their places in 
our popular histories. Some illustrations will be found in the follow- 
ing pages. All the editors of Milton's prose works si)eak with admi- 
ration of the dignity, calmness and solemnity of the tone which 
characterize the Eikonokldstes. Even that respectable insipidity. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, quotes from it, as exhibiting '* proof of a gigantic 
mind. The style is hard and latinised ; but after a few pages, when 
the ear is familiarised to it, it strikes, by its extraordinary force, pre- 
cision, and originality, by the copiousness of its learning, and the 
subtlety of its arguments." Baron, one of Milton's earliest editors, 
speaks of it as '* unequalled;" and Mr. St. John says, *'The Eikono- 
Idaates abounds in passages of peculiar sweetness and harmony, in 
short sentences, abrupt transitions, interrogations, unrounded periods 
purposely introduced, where the most consummate art would have 
them placed to break up the surface of the style and banish monotony. 
But why need I dwell on the mere mechanism of his language ? Though 
frequently attentive to this ixiuit, he trusted, too much perhaps, to 
other beauties of a higher kind, inasmuch as what delights the intel- 
lect must be superior to what only charms the ear; and, instead of 
periods turned with unrivalled skill, unfolds before the mental eye a 
style glowing with imagery, animated, vehement, instinct in all its 
parts with life." With such eulogiums as these before us, we stay 
not to notice the unworthy sneers and insinuations of Johnson, or to 
lament the fact, that soon after the Restoration all the copies of this 
and the subsequent treatises, which could be found, were ordered '*to 
be publicly burnt by the hand of the common hangman."] 
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To descant on the misfortunes of a person fallen from so 
high a dignity, who hath also paid his final debt both to 
nature and his faults, is neither of itself a thing commend- 
able, nor the intention of this discourse. Neither was it 
fond ambition, nor the vanity to get a name, present or 
with posterity, by writing against a king. I never was so 
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thirsty after fame, nor so destitute of other hopes and 
means, better and more certain to attain it : for kings have 
gained glorious titles from their favourers by writing against 
private men, as Heniy YIIL did against Luther; but no 
man ever gained much honour by writing against a king, as 
not usually meeting with that force of argument in such 
courtly antagonists, which to convince might add to his 
reputation. Kings, most commonly, though strong in legions 
are but weak at arguments;* as they who ever have been 
accustomed from the cradle to use their will only as their 
right hand, their reason always as their left. Whence unex- 
pectedly constrained to that kind of combat, they prove but 
weak and puny adversaries : nevertheless, for their sakes, 
who through custom, simplicity, or want of better teaching, 
have no more seriously considered kings than in the gaudy 
name of majesty, and admire them and their doings as if 
they breathed not the same breath with other mortal men, 
I shall make no sci-uple to take up (for it seems to be the 
challenge both of him and all his party) this gauntlet, thou^ 
a king's, in the behalf of liberty and the Commonwealth. 

RBFORMEBS BBANDED AS SCHISMATICS. 

I never knew that time in England, when men of truest 
religion were not counted sectaries : but now wisdom, valour, 
justice, constancy, prudence, united and embodied to defend 
religion and our liberties, both by word and deed, against 
tyranny, is counted schism and faction. Thus in a graceless 
age, things of highest praise and imitation under a right 
name, to make them infamous and hateful to the people, are 
miscalled. Certainly, if ignorance and perverseness will 
needs be national and universal, then they who adhere to 
wisdom and to truth, are not therefore to be blamed, for 
being so few as to seem a sect or faction. But in my opinion 

* An alliuion to the familiar uiecdote of a pliilosopher who aigued 
weakly in a controversy with the Emperor Hadrian, and explained it by 
Baying that it was " hard to reason with the master of thirty legions." 
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it goes not ill wi^ that people where these virtues grow so 
numeixHis and well joined togetk^, as to resist and make 
head against the rage and torrent of that hoisterons follj 
and superstition, that possesses and hurries (m the vulgar 
sort This therefore we may conclude to be a high honour 
done us from God, and a special mark of His favour, whom 
He hath selected as the sole remainder, after all these 
changes and commotions, to stand upright and steadfast m 
His cause; dignified with the defence of truth and public 
liberty; while others, who aspired to be the top zealots, 
and had almost brought religion to a kind of trading mono- 
poly, have not only by their late silence and neutrality 
belied their professiou, but foundered themselves and their 
consciences, to comply with enemies in that wicked cause 
and interest, which they have too often cursed in others, to 
prosper now in the same themselves. 

THB PRAY£B OPVEN BY THE KING, JUST BSVOBS HIS BXICUTiOIT, TO 

BISHOP JUXON. 

In prayiug, therefore, and in the outward work of devo- 
tion, this king, we see, hath not at all exceeded the worst of 
kings before him. But hei^n the worst of kings, professii^ 
Ghristianism, have by far exceeded him. They, for aught 
we know, have still prayed their own, or at least borrowed 
from fit authors. But this king, not content with that 
which, although in a thing holy, is no holy theft, to attribute 
to his own making other men's whole prayers, hath as it 
were unhallowed and unchristened the very duty of prayer 
itself, by borrowing to a Christian use prayers offered to a 
heathen god. Who would have imagined so little fear in 
him of the true all-seeing Deity, so little reverence of the 
Holy Ghost, whose ^ffice is to dictate and present oar 
Christian prayers, so little care of truth in his l%st words, 
or honour to himself, or to his friends, or sense of his afflie- 
tions, or of that sad hour which was upon him, as immedi- 
ately before his death to pop into the hand of that gravo 
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bishop who attended him, for a special relic of his saintly 
exercises, a prayer stolen word for word from the month of 
a heathen woman praying to a heathen god ; and that in no 
serious book, but the vain amatorious poem of Sir Philip 
Sydney's Arcadia; a book in that kind full of worth and 
wit, but among religious thoughts and duties not worthy to 
be named; nor to be read at any time without good caution, 
much less in time of trouble and affliction to be a Christian's 
prayer-book % They who are yet incredulous of what I tell 
them for a truth, that this philippic prayer is no part of the 
king's goods, may satisfy their own eyes at leisure, in the 
third book of Sir Philip's Arcadia, page 248, comparing 
Pamela's prayer with the first prayer of his majesty, de- 
livered to Dr. Juxon immediately before his death, and 
entitled A Pra/yer in Tvme of Captivity, printed in all the 
best editions of his book. . . . Yet hardly it can be 
thought upon (though how sad a thing !) without some kind 
of laughter at the manner and solemn transaction of so gross 
a cosenage, that he, who had trampled over us so stately and 
so tragically, should leave the world at last so ridiculously 
in his exit, as to bequeath among his deifying friends that 
stood about him such a precious piece of mockery to be 
published by them, as must needs cover both his and their 
heads with shame, if they have any left. Certainly they 
that will may now see at length how much they were 
deceived in him, and were ever like to be hereafter, who 
cared not, so near the minute of his death, to deceive his 
best and dearest friends with the trumpery of such a prayer, 
not more secretly than shamefully purloined ; yet given 
them as the royal issue of his own proper zeal. And sure 
it was the hand of God to let them fall and be taken in 
such a foolish trap, as hath exposed them to all derision ; if 
for nothing else, to throw contempt and disgrace in the sight 
of all men, upon this his idolized book, and the whole 
rosary of his prayers; thereby testifying how little He 
accepted them from those who thought no better of the 
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]iying God than of a buzzard idol, fit to be so served and 
worshipped in reversion, with the polluted oris and refuse 
of Arcadias and romances, without being able to discern the 
affront, rather than the worship, of such an ethnic prayer. 
But leaving what might justly be offensive to Grod, it was a 
trespass also more than usual against human light, which 
commands that every author should have the property of 
his own work reserved to him after death, as well as living. 
Many princes have been rigorous in laying taxes on their 
subjects by the head, but of any king heretofore that made a 
levy upon their wit, and seized it as his own legitimate, I 
have not whom beside to instance. True it is, I looked 
rather to have found him gleaning out of books written 
purposely to help devotion. And if in likelihood he have 
borrowed much more out of prayer-books than out of pas- 
torals, then are these painted feathers, that set him off so 
gay among the people, to be thought few or none of them 
his own. But if from his divines he have borrowed nothing, 
nothing out of all the magazine, and the rheum of their 
mellifluous prayers and meditations, let them who now 
mourn for him as for Tamuz, them who howl in their 
pulpits, and by their howling declare themselves right 
wolves, remember and consider in the midst of their hideous 
£ices, when they do only not cut their flesh for him like 
those rueful priests whom Elijah mocked ; that he who was 
once their Ahab, now their Josiah, though feigning out- 
wardly to reverence churchmen, yet here hath so extremely 
set at naught both them and their praying faculty, that 
Wng at a loss himself what to pray in captivity, he con- 
sulted neither with the liturgy nor with the directory, but, 
neglecting the huge fardel* of all their honeycomb devo- 
tions, went directly where he doubted not to find better 
praying to his mind with Pamela, in the Countess's Arcadia. 
What greater argument of disgrace and ignominy could 

* A bundle. 
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have been thrown with cunning upon the whole clergy, 
than that the king, among all his priestrj, and all those 
uumberiess volumes of their theological distillations, not 
meeting with one man or book of that coat that could 
befriend him with a prayer in captivity, was forced to rob 
Sir Philip and his captive shepherdess of their heathen 
orisons, to supply in any fashion his miserable indigence, 
not of bread, but of a single prayer to God ? I say, there- 
fore, not of bread, for that want may befal a good man, and 
yet not make him totally miserable : but he who wants a 
prayer to beseech God in his necessity, it is inexpressible 
how poor he is; far poorer within himself than all his 
enemies can make him. And the unfitness, the indecency 
of that pitiful supply which he sought, expresses yet further 
the deepness of his poverty. . . . How unhappy, how 
forsook of grace and unbeloved of God, that people who 
resolve to know no more of piety or of goodness than to 
account him their chief saint and martyr, whose bankrupt 
devotion came not honestly by his veiy prayers ; but having 
sharked them from the month of a heathen worshipper 
(detestable to teach him prayers !) sold them to those that 
stood and honoured him next to the Messiah, as his own 
heavenly compositions in adversity, for bopes no less vain 
and presumptuous (luid death at that time so imminent 
upon him) than by these goodly relics to be held a saint and 
martyr in opinion with the cheated people ! 

INSUFFICIENCY OF GOOD INTENTIONS, 

He alleges the uprightness of his intentions to excuse his 
possible failings, — a position false both in law and divinity : 
yea, contrary to his own better principles, who af&rms, in the 
twelfth chapter, that " the goodness of a man's intention will 
not excuse the scandal and contagion of his example." His 
not knowing, through the corruption of flattery and coui't 
principles, what he ought to have known, will not excuse his 
not doing what he ought to have done ; no more than the 
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small skill of him who undertakes to be a pilot, will excuse 
him to be misled by any wandering star mistaken for the 
pole. But let his intentions be never so upright, what is 
that to us ? what answer for the reason and the national 
lights which God hath given us, if having parliaments, and 
laws, and the power of makiog more to avoid mischief, we 
suffer one man's blind intentions to lead us a^ll with our eyeft 
open to manifest destruction 1 

god's providence fai^ely interpreted. 

Most men are too apt, and commonly the worst of men, 
so to interpret and expound the judgments of God, and all 
other events of Providence or chance, as makes most to the 
justifying of their own cause, though never so evil ; and 
attribute all to the particular favour of God towards them. 
Thus when Saul heard that David was in Keilah, ** God," 
saith he, " hath delivered him into my hands, for he is shut 
in." But how fe-r that king was deceived in his thought that 
God was favourable to his cause, that story unfolds ; and how 
little reason this king had to impute the death of Hotham 
to God's avengement of his rejiulse at Hull, may easily be 
seen. For while Hotham continued faithful to his trust, no 
man more safe, more successful, more in reputation than he : 
but from the time he first sought to make his peace with the 
king, and betray into his hands that town, into which, before, 
he had denied him entrance, nothing prospered with him. 
Certainly, had God purposed him such an end for his oppo- 
sition to the king. He would not have deferred to punish him 
aw then, when of an enemy he was changed to be the king's 
friend, nor have made his repentance and amendment the 
occasion of his ruin. How much more likely is it, since he 
fell into the act of disloyalty to his charge, that the judg- 
ment of God concurred with the punishment of man, and 
justly cut him off for revolting to the king ! — to give the 
world an example, that glorious deeds done to ambitious 
ends find reward answerable, not to their outward seeming, 
but to their inward ambition. 
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STATE OF THB CLERGY IN THE DAYS OF THE STUARTS. 

For our religion, where was there a more ignorant, pro- 
fane, and vicious clergy, learned in nothing but the antiquity 
of their pride, their covetousness, and superstition ? whose 
insincere and lea venous doctrine, corrupting the people, first 
taught them looseness, then bondage ; loosening them from 
all sound knowledge and strictness of life, the more to fit 
them for the bondage of tyranny and superstition. So that 
what was left us for other nations not to pity, rather than 
admire or envy, all those seventeen years, no wise man could 
see. For wealth and plenty, in a land where justice reigns 
not, is no argument of a flourishing state, but of a nearness 
rather to ruin or commotion. 

THE king's intrigues WITH FOREIGN POWERS. 

After the beginning of this parliament, whom he saw so 
resolute and unanimous to relieve the Commonwealth, and 
that the Earl of Strafford was condemned to die, other 
of his evil counsellors impeached and imprisoned ; to shew 
there wanted not evil counsel within himself sufficient to 
begin a war upon his subjects, though no way by them pro- 
voked, he sends an agent with letters to the king of Den- 
mark, requiring aid against the parliament : and that aid 
was coming, when Divine Providence, to divert them, sent 
a sudden torrent of Swedes into the bowels of Denmark. 
He then endeavours to bring up both armies, first the Eng- 
lish, with whom 8,000 Irish Papists, raised by Strafford, and 
a French army were to join ; then the Scots at Newcastle, 
whom he thought to have encouraged by telling them what 
money and horse he was to have from Denmark. I men- 
tion not the Irish conspiracy till due place. These and many 
other were his counsels toward a civil war. His preparations, 
after those two armies were dismissed, could not suddenly 
be too open : nevertheless there were 8,000 Irish Papists, 
which he refused to disband, though entreated by both 
Houses, first for reasons best known to himself, next under 
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pretence of lending them to the Spaniaid ; and so kept them 
nndisbanded till very near the month wherein that rebellion 
broke forth. He was also I'aising forces in London, pre- 
tendedly to serve the Portugal, but with intent to seize the 
tower ; into which divers cannoniers were by him sent with 
many fireworks and grenadoes ; and many great battering 
pieces were mounted against the city. The court was forti- 
fied with ammunition, and soldiers new listed, who followed 
the king from London, and appeared at Kingston, some 
hundreds of horse, in a warlike manner, with waggons of 
ammunition after them; the queen, in Holland, was buying 
more ; of which the parliament had certain knowledge, and 
had not yet so much as demanded the militia to be settled, 
till they knew both of her going over sea, and to what intent. 
For she had packed up the crown jewels to have been going 
long before, had not the parliament, suspecting by the dis- 
coveries at Boroughbridge, what was intended with the 
jewels, used means to stay her journey till the winter. 
Hull, and the magazine there, had been secretly attempted 
under the king's hand ; from whom (though in his declara- 
tions renouncing all thought of war) notes were sent over 
sea for supply of arms ; which were no sooner come, but the 
inhabitants of Yorkshire and other counties were called to 
arms, and actual forces raised, while the parliament were yet 
petitioning in peace, and had not one man listed 

HIS HYPOCBISY DENOUNCED. 

But what needed that? ^'They knew his chiefest arms 
left him were those only which the ancient Christians were 
wont to use against their persecutors, prayers and tears.'' O 
sacred reverence of God ! respect and shame of men ! whitlier 
were ye fled when these hypocrisies were uttered 1 Was the 
kingdom then at all that cost of blood to remove from him 
none but prayers and tears 1 What were those thousands 
of blaspheming cavaliers about him, whose mouths let fly 
oaths and curses by the volley; were those the prayers? and 
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to the parliament, but much more tyrannical to the char<^ 
of God ; which was compelled to implore the aid of parlia- 
ment, to remove his force and heavj hands from off our 
consciences, who therefore complains now of that most 
just defensive force, because only it removed his violence 
and persecution. If this be a violation to his conscience, 
that it was hindered by the parliament from violating the 
more tender consciences of so many thousand good Chris- 
tians, let the usurping conscience of all tyrants be ever so 
violated ! 

THE USE OF FORMS OF FRAYES. 

" For the manner of using set forms, there is no doubt 
but that wholesome" matter and good desires, rightly con- 
ceived in the heart, wholesome words will follow of them- 
selves. Neither can any true Christian find a reason why 
liturgy Should be at all admitted, a prescription not imposed 
or practised by those first founders of the church, who alone 
had that authority : without whose precept or example, how 
constantly the priest puts on his gown and surplice, so con- 
stantly doth his prayer put on a servile yoke of liturgy. This 
is evident, that they " who use no set forms of prayer," have 
words from their affections ; while others are to seek affections 
fit and proportionable to a certain dose of prepared words ; 
which as they are not rigorously forbid to any man's private 
infirmity, so to imprison and confine by force, into a pinfold 
of set words, those two most unimprisonable things, our 
prayers, and that divine spirit of utterance that moves them, 
is a tyranny that would have longer hands than those gianta 
who threatened bondage to heaven. What we may do in 
the same form of words is not so much the question, as 
whether liturgy may be forced as he forced it. It is true 
that we " pray to the same Grod ;" must we, therefore, always 
use the same words % Let us, then, use but one word, because 
we pray to one God. " We profess the same truths," but the 
liturgy comprehends not all truths : '^ we read the same 
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Scriptures/' but never read that all those saored expressions^ 
aU benefit and use of Scripture^ as -to public prayer, should 
be denied us, except what was barrelled up in a Common 
Prayer-book, with mixtures of their own, and, which is 
worse, without salt. But suppose them savoury words and 
unmixed, suppose them manna itself yet, if they shall be 
hoarded up and enjoined us, while Grod every morning rains 
down new expressions into our hearts ; instead of being fit 
to use, they will be found, like reserved manna, rather to 
breed worms and stink. '* We have the same duties upon 
us, and feel the same wants ;'' yet not always the same, nor 
at all times alike ; but with variety of circumstances, which 
ask variety of wcMrds : whereof Qod hath given us plenty ; 
not to use so copiously upon all other occasions, and so 
ni^ardly to Wm alone in our devotions. As if Christians 
were now in a worse famine of words fit for prayer, than was 
of food at the siege of Jerusalem, when perhaps ths'^riests 
being to remove the shewbread, as was accustomed, were 
compelled every Sabbath-day, for want of other loaves, to 
bring again still the same. K the '^ Lord's Prayer" had been 
the " warcant at the pattern of a set of liturgies," as is here 
affirmed, why was neither that prayer, nor any other set 
form, ever after used, or so much as mentioned by the 
apostles, much less commended to our use 9 Why was their 
care wanting in a thing so usefol to the church ? so Ml of 
danger and oontraLtion to be left undone by them to other 
men's penning, of whose authority we could not be so cer- 
tain f Why was this forgotten by them, who declare that 
tiiey have revealed to us the whole counsel of God ? who, as 
He left our affections to be guided by His sanctifying Spirit, 
so did He likewise our words to be pat into us without otor 
premeditation ; not only those cautious words to be used 
before Gentiles and tyrants^ but much more those filial words 
of which we have so frequent use in our access with freedom 
of speech to the throne of grace. Which to lay aside for 
other outward dictates of men, w«re to injure Him and His 
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perfect gift, who is the Spirit and the Giver of our ability to 
pray; as if His ministration were incomplete, and that to 
whom He gave affections He did not also afford utterance 
to make His gift of prayer a perfect gift ; to them especially 
whose office in the church is to pray publicly. 

And although the gift were only natural, yet voluntary 
prayers are less subject to formal and superficial tempers than 
set forms : for in those, at least for words and matter, he 
who prays must consult first with his heart, which in likeli- 
hood may stir up his affections; in these, having both words 
and matter ready made to his lips, which is enough to make 
up the outward act of prayer, his affections grow lazy, and 
come not up easily at the call of words not their own ; the 
prayer ialso having less intercourse and sympathy with a 
heart wherein it was not conceived, saves itself the labour 
of BO long a journey downward, and flying up in haste on 
the specious wings of formality, if it &11 not back again 
headlong, instead of a prayer which was expected, presents 
God with a set of stale and empty words. 

No doubt but " ostentation and formality" may taint the 
best duties; we are not, therefore, to leave duties for no 
duties, and to turn prayer into a kind of lurry. Cannot 
unpremeditated babblings be rebuked and restrained in 
whom we find they are, but the Spirit of God must be 
forbidden in all men? But it is the custom of bad men 
and hypocrites, to take advantage at the least abuse of good 
things, that under that covert they may remove the goodness 
of those- things, rather than the abuse. And how unknow- 
ingly, how weakly is the using of set forms attributed here 
to " constancy," as if it were constancy in the cuckoo to be 
always in the same liturgy ! 

Much less can it be lawful that an Englished mass- 
book, composed, for aught we know, by men neither learned 
nor godly, should justle out, or at any time deprive us of 
the exercise of that heavenly gift, which Grod by special 
promise pours out daily upon His church, that is to say, the 
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spirit of prayer. Whereof to help t^ose many infirmities, 
which he reckons up, " rudeness, impertinency, flatness," and 
the like, we have a remedy of God's finding out, which is 
not liturgy, but His own free Spirit. Though we know not 
what to pray for as we ought, yet He, with sighs unutterable 
by any words, much less by a stinted liturgy, dwelling in us, 
makes intercession for us, according to the mind and will of 
God, both in private and in the performance of all ecclesias- 
tical duties. For it is His promise also, that where two or 
three, gathered together in His name, shall agree to ask 
Him anything, it shall be granted ; for He is there in the 
midst of them. If, then, ancient churches, to remedy the 
infirmities of prayer, or rather the infections of Arian and 
Pelagian heresies, neglecting that ordained and promised 
help of the Spirit, betook them almost four hundred years 
after Christ to liturgy (their own invention), we are not to 
imitate them ; nor to distrust God in the removal of that 
truant help to our devotion, which by Him never was 
appointed. And what is said of liturgy, is said also of direc- 
tory,* if it be imposed : although to forbid the service-book 
there be much more reason, as being of itself superstitious, 
offensive, and indeed, though Englished, yet still the mass- 
book j and public places ought to be provided of such as need 
not the help of liturgies or directories continually, but ai'e 
supported with ministerial gifts answerable to their calling. 

CONKKCnON BETWEEN TYRANNY AND PRIESTCRAFT. 

The government of the church by bishops hath been so fully 
proved from the Scriptures to be vicious and usurped, that 
whether out of piety or policy maintained, it is not much 
material ; for piety grounded upon error can no more justify 
King Charles than it did Queen Mary, in the sight of God 
or man. This, however, must not be let pass without a 
serious observation; God having so disposed the author in 
this chapter as to confess and discover more of mystery and 

* The Presbyterian rubric and liturgy. 
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combination between tyranny and false religion than from 
any other hand would have been credible. Here we may 
see the very dark roots of them both turned up, and how 
they twine and interweave one another in the earth, though 
above ground shooting up in two several branches. We 
may have learnt both from sacred history and times of refor- 
mation, that the kings of this world have both ever hated and 
instinctively feared the church of God. Whether it be for 
that their doctrine seems much to favour two tilings to them 
so dreadful, liberty and equality; or because they are the 
children of that kingdom which, as ancient prophecies have 
foretold, shall in the end break to pieces and dissolve all 
their great power and dominion. And those kings and 
potentates who have strove most to rid themselves of this 
fear, by cutting off or suppressing the true church, have 
drawn upon themselves the occasion of their own ruin, 
while they thought with most policy to prevent it. Thus 
Pharaoh, when once he began to fear and wax jealous of the 
Israelites, lest they should multiply and fight against him, 
and that his fear stirred him up to afflict and keep them 
under, as the only remedy of what he feared, soon found 
that the evil, which before slept, came suddenly upon him, 
by the preposterous way he took to prevent it. Passing by 
examples between, and not shutting wilfully our eyes, we 
may see the like story brought to pass in our own land. 
This king, more than any before him, except perhaps his 
father, from his first entrance to the crown, harbouring in 
his mind a strange fear and suspicion of men most religious, 
and their doctrine, which in his own language he here 
acknowledges, terming it *Hhe seditious exorbitancy" of 
ministers' tongues, and doubting ^^lest they,'' as he not 
Ohristianly expresses it, ^^ should with the keys of heaven 
let out peace and loyalty from the people's hearts ; " though 
they never preached or attempted aught that might justly 
raise in him such thoughts, he could not rest, or thiok himself 
secure, so long as they remained in any of his three kingdomB 
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unrooted out. But outwardly profesEdng the same religion 
with them, he could not presently use violence as Pharaoh 
did, and that course had with others before but ill succeeded. 
He chooses, therefore, a more mystical way, a newer method 
of anti-Christian fraud, to the church more dangerous ; and 
like to Balak, the son of Zippor, against a nation of prophets 
thinks it best to hire other esteemed prophets, and to under- 
mine and wear out the true church by a false ecclesiastical 
policy. To this drift he found the government of bishops 
most serviceable; ah order in the church, as by men first 
corrupted, so mutually corrupting them who receive it, both 
in judgment and manners. He, by conferring bishoprics 
and great livings on whom he thought most pliant to his 
will, against the known canons and universal practice of the 
ancient church, whereby those elections were the people's 
right, sought, as he confesses, to have '^ greatest influence 
upon churchmen.'' They on the other side finding them- 
selves in a high dignity, neither founded by Scripture nor 
allowed by Eeformation, nor supported by any spiritual gift 
or grace of their own, knew it their best course to have 
dependence only upon him: and wrought his fancy by 
degrees to that degenerate and unkingly persuasion of *^ No 
bishop, no king." Whenas, on the contrary, all prelates, in 
their own subtle sense, are of another mind ; according to 
that of Pius the Fourth, remembered in the history of 
Trent, that bishops then grow to be most vigorous and 
potent when princes happen to be most weak and impotent. 
Thus, when both interest of tyranny and episcopacy were 
incorporate into each other, the king, whose principal safety 
and establishment consisted in the righteous execution of 
his civil power, and not in bishops and their wicked counsels, 
&tally driven o'n, set himself to the extirpating of those 
men whose doctrine and desire of church-discipline he so 
feared would be the undoing of his monarchy. And because 
no temporal law could touch the innocence of their lives, he 
begins with the persecution of their consciences, laying 
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scandals before them; and makes that the argument to 
inflict his unjust penalties both on their bodies and estates. 
In this war against the church, if he hath sped so, as other 
haughty monarchs whom God heretofore hath hardened to 
the like enterprise, we ought to look up with praises and 
thanksgiving to the Author of our deliverance, to whom 
victory and power, majesty, honour, and dominion belongs 
for ever. 

SCRIPTURAL BISHOPS SIMPLY PRESBYTERS. 

As for histories to prove bishops, the Bible, if we mean 
not to run into errors, vanities, and uncertainties, must be 
our only history. Which informs us that the apostles were 
not properly bishops; next, that bishops were not successors 
of apostles in the function of apostleship : and that if they 
were apostles, they could not be precisely bishops; if bishops, 
they could not be apostles; this being universal, extraordi- 
nary, and immediate from God ; that being an ordinary, fixed, 
and particular charge, the continual inspection over a cei*tain 
flock. And although an ignorance and deviation of the 
ancient churches afterward, may, with as much reason and 
charity, be supposed as sudden in point of prelaty as in 
other manifest corruptions, yet that " no example since the 
first age, for 1500 years, can be produced of any settled 
church, wherein were many ministers and congregations, 
which had not some bishops above them;" the ecclesiasticJal 
story, to which he appeals for want of Scripture, proves 
clearly to be a false and overconfident assertion. Sozomenus, 
who, above 1,200 years ago, in his seventh book, relates, 
from his own knowledge, that in the churches of Cyprus 
and Arabia (places near to Jerusalem, and with the first 
frequented by the apostles) they had bishops in every village : 
and what could those be more than presbyters ? The like 
he tells of other nations; and that episcopal churches in 
those days did not condemn them. I add, that many western 
churches, eminent for their faith and good works, and set- 
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tied above 400 years ago in France, in Piedmont, and Bohe- 
mia, have both taught and practised the same doctrine, and 
not admitted of episcopacy among them. And if we may 
believe what the Papists themselves have written of these 
churches, which they call Waldenses, I find it in a book 
written almost 400 years since, and set forth in the Bohe- 
mian history, that those churchy in Piedmont have held the 
same doctrine and government since the time that Constan- 
tino with his mischievous donations poisoned Sylvester and 
the whole church. Others affirm they have so continued there 
since the apostles ; and Theodorus Belvederensis, in his re- 
lation of them, confesseth that those heresies, as he names 
them, were from the iBrst times of Christianity in that place. 
For the rest I refer me to that famous testimony of Jerome, 
who upon that very place which he cites here, the epistle to 
Titus, declares openly that bishop and presbyter were one 
and the same thing, till by the instigation of Satan, partial- 
ities grew up in the church, and that bishops, rather by cus- 
tom than any ordainment of Christ, were exalted above 
presbyters; whose interpretation we trust shall be received 
before this intricate stuff tattled here of Timothy and 
Titus, and I know not whom, their successors, fer beyond 
court- element, and as far beneath true edification. 

ROYAL CHAPLAINS. 

A chaplain is a thing so diminutive and inconsiderable, 
that how he should come here among matters of so great 
concernment^ to take such room up in the discourses of a 
prince, if it be not wondered, is to be smiled at. Certainly 
by me so mean an argument shall not be written ; but I 
shall huddle him, as he does prayers. The Scripture owns 
no such order, no such function in the church; and the 
church not owning them, they are left, for aught I know, to 
such a farther examining as the sons of Sceva, the Jew, met 
with. Bishops or presbyters we know, and deacens we know, 
but what are chaplains? In state perhaps they may be 
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listed among ihb upper serving-men of some great honse- 
hold, and be admitted to some such place, as maj slyle them' 
Hke sewers, or the yeomen-nshers of devotion, where the 
master is too resty or too rich to say his own prayers, or to 
bless his own table. Wherefore should the parliament then 
take such implements of the court cupboard into their con> 
sideration 1 They knew them to have been the main cor- 
ntpters at the king's elbow.; they knew the king to have 
been always their most attentive scholai* and imitator, and 
of a child to have sucked from them and their closet-work 
all his impotent principles of tyranny and superstition. 
While, therefore, they had any hope left of his reclaiming, 
these sowers of malignant tares, they kept asunder from 
him, and sent to him such of the ministers and other 
eealous persons as they thought were best able to instruct 
bim^ and to convert him. What could religion herself have 
done more, to the saving of a soul 9 But when they found 
him past cure, and that he to himself was grown the mo^ 
evil counsellor of all, they denied him not his chaplains, as 
many as were fitting, and some of th^n attended him, or 
else were at his call, to the very last. Yet here he makes 
more lamentation for the want of his chaplains than super- 
stitious Micah did to the Danites, who had taken away his 
household priest : *' Ye have taken away my guds which' I 
made, and the priest, and what have I more 1" And, per- 
haps, the whole story of Micah might square not unfitly to 
this argument: — "Now know I," saith he, "that the Lord 
will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my prie^." 
Micah had as great a care that his priest should be Mosaical, 
as the king had that his should be apostolical ; yet both in 
an error touching their priests. Household and private 
orisons were not to be officiated by priests ; for neith^ did 
public prayer appertain only to their office. Kings hereto- 
fore, Bavid, Solomon^ and Jehosaphat, who might not touch 
the priesthood, yet might pray in public, yea in the temple, 
while the priests themselves stood and heard. What ailed 
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this king, then, that he could not chew his own mating 
without the priest's Ore tonus 1 Yet is it like he could not 
pray at home, who can here publish a whole prayer-book of 
his own, and signifies, in some part of this chapter, almost 
as good a mind to be a priest himself, as Micah had to let 
his son be ! There was doubtless, therefore, some other 
matter in it, which made him so desirous to have his chap- 
lains about him, who were not only the contrivers, but very 
oft the instruments also of his designs. 

ON DENOUNCING DIVINE JUDGMENT ON ONE's ENEMIES. 

It being now no more in his hand to be revenged on his 
opposers, he seeks to satiate his fancy with the imagination 
of some revenge upon them from above ; and like one who 
in a drowth observes the sky, he sits and watches when any- 
thing will drop, that might solace him with the likeness of 
a punishment from Heaven upon us; which he straight 
expounds how he pleases. No evil can befal the parliament 
or city but he positively interprets it a judgment upon them 
for his sake : as if the very manuscript of God's judgments 
had been delivered to his custody and exposition. But his 
reading declares it well to be a &lse copy which he uses } 
dispensing often to his own bad deeds and successes the 
testimony of divine ^vour, and to the good deeds and 
successes of other men, divine wrath and vengeance. But 
to counterfeit the hand of €k)d is the boldest of all forgery : 
and he who, wifdiout warrant, but his own fantastic sur- 
mise, takes npon him perpetually to unfold the secret and 
unsearchable mysteries of High Providence, is likely, for 
the most part, to mistake and slander them; and approaches 
to the madness of those reprobate thoughts that would 
wrest the sword of justice out of €k)d's hand, and employ 
it more justly in their own conceit It was a small thing to 
contend with the parliament about the sole power of the 
militia, -when we see hinf doing little less than laying hands 
on the weapons of God Himself which are His judgments, 
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to -wield and manage them by the sway and bent of his 
own frail cogitations. 

THE CHURCH OP ENOLAin). 

He hath the same fixed opinion and esteem of his old 
Ephesian goddess, called the Church of England, as he had 
ever; and charges, strictly, his son after him to persevere in 
that anti-Papal schism (for it is not mnch better), as that 
which will be necessary both for his soul's and the king- 
dom's peace. But if this can be any foundation of the 
kingdom's peace, which was the first cause of our distrac- 
tions, let common sense be judge. It is a rule and principle 
worthy to be known by Christians, that no Scripture, no 
nor so much as any ancient creed, binds our faith, or our 
obedience, to any church whatsoever, denominated by a 
particular name ; £sir less, if it be distinguished by a several 
government firom that which is indeed Catholic. No man 
was ever bid be subject to the church of Corinth, Kome, or 
Asia, but to the church without addition, as it held faithful 
to the rules of Scripture, and the government established in 
all places by the apostles : which at first was universally the 
same in all churches and congregations; not differing or 
distinguished by the diversity of countries, territories, or 
civil bounds. That church, that, from the name of a dis- 
tinct place, takes authority to set up a distinct faith or 
government, is a schism and faction, not a church. It were 
an injury to condemn the Papist of absurdity and contra- 
diction for adhering to his Catholic Bomish religion, if we, 
for the pleasure of a king and his politic considerations, 
shall adhere to a Catholic English. But suppose the Church 
of England were as it ought to be, how is it to us the safer 
by being so named and established, whenas that very name 
and establishment, by this contriving or approbation, served 
for nothing else but to delude us and amuse us, while the 
Church of England, insensibly, was almost changed and 
translated into the Church of Bomel 
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He bids his son "keep to the true principles of piety, 
virtue, and honour, and he shall never want a kingdom." 
And I say, people of England I keep ye to those principles, 
and ye shall never want a king. Nay, after such a fair 
deliverance as this, with so much fortitude and valour 
shewn against a tyrant, that people that should seek a king, 
claiming what this man claims, would shew themselves to be 
by nature slaves, and arrant beasts ; not fit for that liberty 
which they cried out and bellowed for, but fitter to be led 
back again into their old servitude, like a sort of clamouring 
and fighting brutes, broke loose from their copy-holds, that 
know not how to use or possess the liberty which they 
fought for ; but with the fair words and promises of an old 
exasperated foe, are ready to be stroked and tamed again, 
into the wonted and well-pleasing state of their true Nor- 
man villanage, to them best agreeable. 

The last sentence, whereon he seems tp venture the whole 
weight of all his former reasons and argumentations, " That 
religion to their God, and loyalty to their king, cannot be 
parted, without the sin and infelicity of a people," is con- 
trary to the plain teaching of Christ, that "No man can 
serve two masters; but if he hold to the one, he must reject 
and forsake the other." If Grod, then, and earthly kings be 
for the most part not several only, but opposite masters, it 
will as oft happen that they who will serve their king must 
forsake their God ; and they who will serve God must forsake 
their king ; which then will neither be their sin nor their 
infelicity, but their wisdom, their piety, and their true 
happiness, as to be deluded by these unsound and subtle 
ostentations here, would be their misery ; and in all likeli- 
hood much greater than what they hitherto have undergone, 
if now again intoxicated and moped with these royal, and 
therefore so delicious because royal, rudiments of bondage, 
the cup of deception, spiced and tempered to their bane, 
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they should deliv^ up themselves to these glozing words 
and illusions of him, whose rage and utmost violence they 
have sustained and overcome so nobly. 

TfiUTH IS KINO. 

It happened once, as we find in Esdras and Josephus, 
authors not less believed than any under sacred, to be a great 
and solemn debate in the court of Darius, what thing was to 
be counted strongest of all other. He that could resolve 
this, in reward of his excellent wisdom, should be clad in 
purple, drink in gold, sleep on a bed of gold, and sit nert 
Darius. None but they, doubtless, who were reputed wise, 
had the question propoimded to them : who, after some 
respite given them by the king to consider, in ftill assembly 
of all his lords and gravest counsellors, returned severally 
what they thought. The first held that wine was strongest, 
another that the king was strongest. But Zorobabel, prince 
of the captive Jews, and heir to the crown of Judah, being 
one of them, proved women to be stronger than the king, for 
that he himself had seen a concubine take his crown from off 
his head to set it upon her own : and others besides him have 
likewise seen the like feat done, and not in jest. Yet he 
proved on, and it was so yielded by the king himself, and all 
his sages, that neither wine, nor women, nor the king, but 
Truth of all other things was the strongest. For me, though 
neither asked, nor in a nation that gives such rewards to 
wisdom, I shall pronounce my sentence somewhat different 
from Zorobabel j and shall defend that either truth and 
justice are all one (for truth is but justice in our knowledge^ 
and justice is but truth in our practice ; and he indeed so 
explains himself, in saying, that with truth is no accepting 
of persons, which is the property of justice), or else if there 
be any odds, that justice, though not stronger than truths 
yet by her office is to put forth and exhibit more strength in 
the affairs of mankind. For truth is properly no more ihan 
contemplation ; and her utmost efficiency is but teaching : 
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but justice in her rery essence is all strength and activity ; 
and hath a sword put into her hand, to use against all vio- 
lence and oppression on the earth. She it is most truly, who 
accepts no person, and exempts none from the severity of 
her stroke. She nev^ suffers injury to prevail, but when 
falsehood first prevails over truth ; and that also is a kind of 
justice done on them who are so deluded. Though wicked 
kings and tyrants counterfeit her sword, as some did that 
buckler, &,bled to fall from heaven into the capitol, yet she 
communicates her power to none but such as like herself are 
just, or at least will do justice. For it were extreme par- 
tiality and injustice, the flat denial and overthrow of herself 
to put her own authentic sword into the hand of an unjust 
and wicked man, or so far to accept and exalt one moi'tal 
person above his equals, that he alone shall have the punish- 
ing of all other men transgressing, and not receive like 
punishment from men, when he himself shall be found the 
highest transgressor. 

We may conclude, therefore, that justice, above all other 
things, is, and ought to be, the strongest : she is the strength, 
the kingdom, the power, and majesty of all ages. Truth her- 
self would subscribe to this, though Darius and all the 
monarchs of the world should deny. And if by sentence 
thus written, it were my happiness to set free the minds <^ 
Englishmen from longing to return poorly under that cap- 
tivity of kings, from which the strength and supreme sword 
of justice hath delivered them, I shall have done a work not 
much inferior to that of Zorobabel : who, by well praising 
and extolling the force of truth, in that contemplative 
strength, conquered Darius, and freed his country and the 
people of God from the captivity of Babylon. Which I 
shall yet not despair to do, if they in this land, whose minds 
are yet captive, be but as ingenuous to acknowledge the 
strength and supremacy of justice, as that heathen king was 
to confess the strength of truth : or let them but, as he did, 
grant that, and they will soon perceive, that truth resigns 
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all her outward strength to justice : justice, therefore, must 
needs be strongest, both in her own and in the strength of 
truth. But if a king may do among men whatsoever is his 
will and pleasure, and notwithstanding, be unaccountable to 
men, then, contrary to his magnified wisdom of Zorobabel, 
neither truth nor justice, but the king, is strongest of other 
things, which that Persian monarch himself, in the midst of 
all his pride and glory, durst not assuma 

KINGS NOT ABOVE LAW. 

And were that true, which is most false, that all kings are 
the Lord's anointed, it were yet absurd to think that the 
anointment of God should be, as it were, a charm against 
law, and gave them privilege, who punish others, to sin 
themselves unpunishably. The high-priest was the Lord's 
anointed as well as any king, and with the same consecrated 
oil : yet Solomon had put to death Abiathar, had it not been 
for other respects than that anointment. If God Himself say 
to kings, " Touch not Mine anointed," meaning His chosen 
people, as is evident in that Psalm, yet no man will argue 
thence that he protects them from civil laws if they offend ; 
then certainly, though David, as a private man, and in 
his own cause, feared to lifb his hand against the Lord's 
anointed, much less can this forbid the law, or disarm 
justice from having legal power against any king. No 
other supreme magistrate, in what kind of government 
soever, lays claim to any such enormous privilege ; where- 
fore then should any king, who is but one kind of magis- 
trate, and set over the people for no other end than they 1 
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DEFENCE OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

IN ANSWER TO 

SALMASIUS»S DEFENCE OF THE KING.* 

(TRANSLATED BY MR. WASHINQTON, OF THE TEMPLE.) 



[In the wars of the Cominonwealth, ahnost all the genius and 
learning of England were enlisted on the side of liberty. The 
Royalists, after the downfall of the monarchy, were reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of employing a foreigner to plead their cause 
before Europe. The hireling they wanted was found in Claude de 
Saumaise (latinized into Salmasius), a professor in the University of 
Leyden. He enjoyed considerable reputation in his day, for minute 
and accurate scholarship. His published works, which were very 
numerous, display considerable erudition, but are confused in arrange- 
ment, poor in style, loose and untrustworthy in the statement of 
facts, combined with unbounded arrogance and conceit. He had 
already written on the other side, and denounced Episcopacy in the 
strongest terms ; but allured by the bribe of a hundred Jacobusses, 
and, perhaps, attracted even more by the compliment of being 
selected by Charles the Second to plead his father's cause against 
the people and Parliament of England, he, unhappily for his own 
reputation, consented, and, in the year 1649, published his ^^Defensio 
Hegia pro Carolo /." 

Whatever may have been the celebrity of Salmasius as a gramma- 
rian, he proved his incompetency as a political writer or controver- 
sialist. He chose his ground badly, and defended it feebly. Not con- 
tenting himself with the discussing the matter in hand, he strenuously 
asserted the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and insisted upon 
the duty of passive obedience, even to a tyrant. The Council of State 
deemed it important that an adequate reply should be made to what 
was regarded as the official protest of the dethroned dynasty, and 
they called upon their most able associate to undertake the task. 
Under date of 8th January, 1650, is the laconic Order in Council : — 

* PubUshed in 1651. 
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"That Mr. Milton do prepare something in answer to the book of 
Saknasius, and when he hath done itt, bring itt to the CounciL" 
He was at this time suffering from some defect of vision caused by 
excessive devotion to his studies in early life, and was warned that 
the price of obedience would be the totsd loss of sight. Tet he did 
not hesitate iar a moment. "I resolved," he says, ''to make the short 
interval of sight which was left me to enjoy, as beneficial to the public 
interest as possible." His two sonnets on his blindness are familiar. 
Who does not remember the noble lines in that addressed to Cyriack 

Skinner? — 

" X^t I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, or bate one jot 
Of heart or hope ; but stiU bear up and steer 
Bight onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them ovei^^ed 
In Hbeity's defence ; my noble task, 
Of which all Europe lingi from side to side." 

The result of this noble act of self-sacrifice was TJte Dejerice of the 
People of England, It was written in Latin, and at once attained 
immense popularity throughout Europe. The translation of it, from 
which our selections are taken, however excellent, fails altogetiier to 
convey any adequate idea of the wonderful beauty, force, and eloquence 
of the originaL Milton's style is like the bow of Ulysses, which could 
be bent by none save its owner, but which, in his hands, was a weapon 
of irresistible power. There is little doubt that the unequal contest 
was fatal alike to the reputation and the life of his antagonist. 
Salmasius died soon afterwards, as was generally believed, from 
chagrin at the ridicule with which he was covered, and the dis- 
graceful defeat which he sustained. It might be difficult to justify 
fully the scorn and bitterness of Milton's invectives against his oppo- 
nent. The following circumstanoes should, however, be taken into 
account in fairly estimating them. Salmasius was a mercenary parasite 
and apostate, who, impelled by contemptible vanity and avarice, had 
prostituted his powers, such as they were, to an attack upon princi- 
ples which Milton held dearer than liberty, or life itself. Frightfully 
severe as was the castigation which he received, it was not more 
severe than he deserved. It should be again remembered that he 
was a foreigner, and the citizen of a free republia What right had 
he to sit in judgment upon the English people ? Milton's patriotic 
heart burnt with a passionate indignation against the hireling scribe 
who thus dared to intrude his paltry criticisms upon a great act of 
national judgment. For proud as Milton was, in nothing did he feel 
a greater pride than that he was an IEngubbmak; and however 
v^ement and pitiless his invectives may have been against his 
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fellow-citizens, when they offered themselves as the defenders of the 
tyranny of the late king, they were mild and merciful when compared 
with those with which he assailed this impudent intruder upon our 
domestic affairs. Still further, it should be borne in mind that the 
doctrines advocated by Salmasius were so monstrous as to be subver- 
sive of all freedom, and would, if carried out, have laid the people of 
Europe, bound hand and foot, prostrate beneath the heel of tyrants, 
both in Church and State. Milton felt — and felt justly — that such a 
man and such a book deserved rebuke rather than argument. And, 
lastly, it should not be forgotten that his violence was provoked by 
the language of his opponent, who carried to excess the license 
allowed, in his day, to controversialists, and hesitated at no foulness 
and falseness of calumny in his attack upon the people and parlia- 
ment of England. 

Omitting any notice of those passages of a merely personal kind, 
in which Milton assails the character, history, and scholarship of 
Salmasius (showing him to be contemptible in all of them), the 
argument of the treatise has been ably stated in the following 
summary: — '* Therein is maintained (in opposition to Salmasius, 
who had asserted the irresponsibility of kings to their subjects) that 
all civil power emanates from the people; that the magistrates, as 
well as the people, should be, and are, subject to the law ; and the 
sanction of history, with her examples from all the most celebrated 
Commonwealths, is produced in support of this ; that the regal office 
itself is merely a trust committed to the king by the people on cer- 
tain conditions expressed or implied, that he is, therefore, accountable 
to them for breach of that trust, and, if he betray it, is liable to be 
cashiered, or even punished capitally, should such be the wiU of the 
commimity : hence that Charles the First, being guilty of misgovem- 
ment and breach of trust, was lawfully and justly put to death. 
These positions he, after his manner, illustrates and coniirms by an 
appeal to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, to the most eminent 
writers, poets, historians, and lawgivers of antiquity, to the laws of 
nature and of nations, and, lastly, to our own municipal laws." 

It has been disputed whether Milton received any pecuniary reward 
for the production of this masterly defence. Teland and others have 
affirmed that he was presented with £1,000 by the Council. Milton 
himself, however, most explicitly declares, in his Secunda DefenaiOy 
that he never received one penny for it or any similar production. 
The truth appears to be that the Council ordered that "thanks be 
given to Mr. Milton on behalf of the Commonwealth," and made him 
a grant of money ; but that this grant was subsequently rescinded, 
at his own request, in order that he might be clear from the suspicion 

M 
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of hsving defended the csvae he liad eepooied for hire, as 
had done. The order for payment was, therefore, cancelled, and tiie 
foUowiag resolution mbstiiated for it : — ** The Conncill, taking notice 
of the many and good services xierformed by Mr. John Milton, their 
fleoretary for foreign languages, to this State and Commonwealth, 
{Noticalarlie for his Booke in vindication of the Parliament and 
People of England against the Cabmmies and Invectives of Salmaainsi, 
ha;v« thought fit to declare their resentment and good acceptance of 
tibe same; and that the thanks of the Conncill be returned to Mr. 
Milton, and their weoae represented in that behalf."] 



ornuxDucnoir. — ^thb motives which promftbd thb author to un- 
dertake THIS TASK, ASD THB SPIRIT IN WHICH HE BNTERXD 

UPON rr. 

I AH about to disGonrse of matters neither inconsiderable nor 
common, bat bow a most potent king, after he had trampled 
npon tlie laws of the nation, and given a shock to its religion, 
and began to rale at his own will and pleasure, was at last 
subdued in the field by his own subjects, who had undergone 
a long slavery under him ; how afterwards he was cast into 
prison, and when he gave no ground, either by words or 
actions, to hope better things of him, he was finally, by the 
supreme Council of the kingdom, condemned to die, and 
beheaded before the very gates of the royal palace. I shall 
likewise relate (which will much conduce to the easing men's 
minds of a great superstition) by what right, especially 
according to our law, this judgment was given, and all these 
matters transacted ; and shall easily defend my valiant and 
worthy countrymen (who have extremely well deserved of all 
subjects and nations in the world) from the most wicked 
calumnies both of domestic and foreign railers, and especially 
from the reproaches of this most vain and empty sophister, 
who sets up for a captain and ringleader to all the rest. For 
what king's majesty sitting upon an exalted throne, ever 
fihone so brightly as that of the people of England then did, 
when shaking off that old superstition, which had prevailed 
a long time, they gave judgment upon the king himself, or 
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rather upon an enemy who had been their king, caught as it 
were in a net by his own laws (who alone of all mortals 
challenged to himself impunity by a divine right), and 
scrupled not to inflict the same punishment upon him, being 
guilty, which he would have inflicted upon any other ) But 
why do I mention these things as performed by the people^ 
which almost open their voice themselves, and testify the 
presence of God throughout 1 who, as often as it seems good 
to His infinite wisdom, uses to throw down proud and unruly 
kings exalting themselves above the condition of human 
nature, and utterly to extirpate them and all their family. 
By his manifest impulse being set on work to recover our 
almost lost liberty, following Him as our Quide, and adoring 
the impresses of His divine power, manifested upon all occa- 
sions, we went on in no obscure, but an illustrious passage, 
pointed out and made plain to us by God Himself Which 
things, .if I should so much as hope by any diligence or 
ability of mine, such as it is, to discourse of as I ought to 
do, and to commit them so to writing, as that perhaps all 
nations and all ages may read them, it would be a very vain 
thing in me. For what style can be august and magnificent 
enough ? what man has parts sufficient to undertake so great 
a task ? Since we And by experience, that in so many ages 
as are gone over the world, there has been but here and 
there a man found, who has been able worthily to recount 
the actions of great heroes, and potent states, can any man 
have so good an opinion of his own talents, as to think him- 
self capable to reach these glorious and wonderful works of 
Almighty God, by any language, by any style of his 1 Which 
enterprise, though some of the most eminent persons in our 
Commonwealth have prevailed upon me, by their authority, 
to undertake, and would have it be my business to vindicate 
with my pen, against envy and calumny (which are proof 
against arms), those glorious performances of theirs (whose 
opinion of me I take as a very great honour, that they 
should pitch upon me before others, to be serviceable in this 
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kind of thoHe most Taliant deliverers of my native country ; 
and true it is, that from my very youth I have been bent 
extremely upon such sort of studies, as inclined me, if not 
to do f^^reat things myself, at least to celebrate those that 
did), jet as having no confidence in any such advantages, I 
have recourse to the Divine assistance ; and invoke the great 
and holy God, the Giver of all good gifts, that I may as 
subntantially, and as truly, discourse and refute the sauciness 
and lien of this foreign declamator, as our noble generals, 
piously and successfully, by force of arms, broke the king's 
pride, and his unruly domineering, and afterwards put an 
end to l)oth, by inflicting a memorable punishment upon 
himself, and as thoroughly as a single person did with ease 
but of late confute and confound the king himself, rising a^ 
it were from the grave, and recommending himself to the 
people in a book published after his death, with new artifices 
and allurements of words and expressions. . . . If it be 
askcil, Why we did not then attack Salmasius sooner ; why 
we sttflTered him to triumph so long, and pride himself in our 
silence 1 For others I am not to answer ; for myself I can 
boldly say, that I had neither words nor arguments long to 
seek for the defence of so good a cause, if I had enjoyed 
such a measure of health, as would have endured the fatigue 
of writing. And being but weak in body, I am forced to 
write by piecemeal, and break oflT almost every hour, though 
the subject be such as requires an unintermitted study and 
intcnseness of mind. But though this bodily indisposition 
may bo a hindrance to me in setting forth the just praises of 
my most worthy countrymen, who have been the saviours of 
their native country, and whose exploits, worthy of immor- 
tality, are already famous all the world over ; yet I hope it 
will be no difficult matter for me to defend them from the 
insolence of this silly little scholar, and from that saucy 
tongue of his, at least. Nature and laws would be in an ill 
case, if slavery should find what to say for itself^ and liberty 
be mute : and if tyrants should find men to plead for them. 
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and they that can master and vanquish tyrants should not 
be able to find advocates. And it were a deplorable thing 
indeed, if the reason mankind is endued withal, and which 
is the gift of God, should not furnish more arguments for 
men's preservation, for their deliverance, and, as much as the 
nature of the thing will bear, for making them equal to one 
another, than for their oppression, and for their utter ruin 
under the domineering power of one single person. Let me, 
therefore, enter upon this noble cause with a cheerfulness, 
grounded upon this assurance, that my adversary's cause is 
maintained by nothing but fraud, fallacy, ignorance, and 
barbarity; whereas mine has light, truth, reason, the prac- 
tice and the learning of the best ages of the world, of its 
side. 

THE CONDUCT OF THE REGICIDES. 

If there were great difficulty in the enterprise, they did 
well in not going about it rashly, but upon advice and con- 
sideration. Though for my own part, when I call to mind 
with how unexpected an importunity and fervency of mind, 
and with how unanimous a consent the whole army and a 
great part of the people from almost every county in the 
kingdom, cried out with one voice for justice against the 
king, as being the sole author of all their calamities, I can- 
not but think, that these things were brought about by a 
divine impulse. Whatever the matter was, whether we 
consider the magistrates, or the body of the people, no men 
ever undertook with more courage, and, which our adver- 
saries themselves confess, in a more sedate temper of mind, 
so brave an action, an action that might have become those 
famous heroes of whom we read in former ages ; an action, 
by which they ennobled not only laws, and their execution, 
which seem for the future equally restored to high and low 
against one another ; but even justice, and to have rendered 
it, after so signal a judgment, more illustrious and greater 
than in its own self. 
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THE KnrO BOUND BY LAW. 

First, let us hear God Himself speak (Deut. xvii. 14) : 
^ When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy 
Grod giveth thee, and shalt saj, I will set a king over me, 
like as the nations that are ronnd about me.** Which pas> 
sage I could wish all men would seriously consider : for 
hence it appears by the testimony of God Himself, first, that 
all nations are at liberty to erect what form of government 
they will amongst themselves, and to change it when and 
into what they will. This God affirms in exp-ess terms 
concerning the Hebrew nation ; and it does not appear but 
that other nations are, as to this respect, in the same condi- 
tion. Another remark that this place yields us, is, that a 
commonwealth is a more perfect form of government than 
a monarchy, and more suitable to the condition of mankind, 
and in the opinion of God Himself, better for His own 
people ; for Himself appointed it, and could hardly be pre- 
vailed withal a great while after, and at their own importu- 
nate desire, to let them change it into a monarchy. But to 
make it appear that He gave them their choice to be governed 
by a single person, or by more, so they were justly governed, 
in case they should in time to come resolve upon a king, He 
prescribes laws for this king of theirs to observe, whereby 
he was forbidden to multiply to himself horses and wives, or 
to heap up riches : whence he might easily infer, that no 
power was put into his hands over others, but according to 
law, since even those actions of his life, which related only to 
himself, were under a law. He was commanded, therefore, 
to transcribe with his own hand all the precepts of the law, 
and having writ them out, to observe and keep them, that 
his mind might not be lifted up above his brethren. It is 
evident from hence, that as well the prince as the people 
was bound by the law of Moses. . . . Hitherto we have 
learned from the very text of God's own law, that a king 
ought to obey the laws, and not lift himself up above his 
brethren. Let us now consider whether Solomon preached 
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up any other doctrine (EccL viiL ver. 2) : " I counsel thee 
to keep the king's commandment, and that in r^ard of the 
oath of God. Be not hast j to go oixt of his sight ; stand 
not in an evil thing ; for he doth whatsoever pleaseth him. 
Where the word of a king is^ there is power ; and who may 
say unto him, What dost thou ]" It is well enough known, 
that here the preacher directs not his precepts to the Sanhe^ 
drim, or to a parliament, but to private persons ; and such 
he commands to *' keep the king's commandment^ and that 
in regard of the oath of Grod." But as they swear allegianoe 
to kings, do not kings likewise swear to obey and maintain 
the laws of Qod, and those of their own country ] So tha 
Beubenites and Gadites promise obedience to Joshua (Josh, 
i. 17) : "According as we hearkened unto Moses in all things, 
so will we hearken unto thee ; only the Lord thy God be 
with thee, as He was with Moses." Here is an express con- 
dition. Hear the preacher else (chap. ix. ver. 17) : " The 
words of wise men are heard in quiet, more than the cry of 
him that ruleth among fools." The next caution that Solo- 
mon gives us, is, *' Be not hasty to go out of his sight ; stand 
not in an evil thing ; for he doth whatsoever pleaseth him." 
That is, he does what he will to malefactors, whom the law 
authorizes him to punish, and against whom Be may proceed 
with mercy or severity, as he sees occasion. Here is nothing 
like tyranny ; nothing that a good man needs be afraid o£ 
'* Where the word of a king is, there is power; and who 
may say to him. What dost thou 1 " And yet we read of 
one, that not only said to a king, ^^ What dost thou ?" but 
told him, " Thou hast done foolishly." But Samuel, you may 
say, was an extraordinary person. I answer you with your 
own words, which follow in the forty-ninth page of your 
book, " What was there extraordinary," say you, " in Saul 
or David?" And so say I, What was there in Samuel 
extraordinary 1 He was a prophet, you will say ; and so 
are they that now follow his example ; for they act according 
to the will of God, either His revealed or His sacred will. 
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wbich yourself grant in your fiftieth page. The preacher, 
therefore, in this place prudently advises private persons not 
to contend with princes ; for it is even dangerous to contend 
with any man that is either rich or powerful But what 
then ? must therefore the nobiUty of a nation, and all the 
inferior magistrates, and the whole body of the people, not 
dare to mutter when a king raves and acts like a madman ? 
Must they not. oppose a foolish, wicked, and outrageous 
tyrant) that perhaps seeks the destruction of all good men? 
Must they not endeavour to prevent his turning all divine 
and human things upside down ? Must they suffer him to 
massacre his people, bum their cities, and commit such out- 
rages upon them daily ; and finally, to have perfect liberty 
to do what he lists without control ? 

THE DIVINE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 

So that if it is l^ God that kings now-a-days reign, it is 
by God too that the people assert their own liberty ; since 
all things are of Him, and by Him. I am sure the Scrip- 
ture bears witness to both ; that by B[im kings reign, and 
that by Him they are cast down from their thrones. And 
yet experience teaches us, that both these things are brought 
about by the people offcener than by God. Be this right of 
kings, therefoi*e, what it will, the right of the people is as 
much from God as it. And whenever any people, without 
some Visible designation of God Himself, appoint a king over 
them, they have the same right to put him down that they 
had to set him up at first. And certainly it is a more God- 
like action to depose a tyrant than to set up one : and there 
appears much more of God in the people, when they depose 
an unjust prince, than in a king that oppresses an innocent 
people. Nay, the people have a warrant from God to judge 
wicked princes; for God has conferred this very honour upon 
those that are dear to Him, that celebrating the praises of 
Christ their own King, " they shall bind in chains the kings 
oi the nations (under which appellation all tyrants under the 
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Gospel are included), and execute the judgments written" 
upon them that challenge to themselves an exemption from 
all written laws (Psalm cxlix.). So that there is but little 
reason left for that wicked and foolish opinion, that kings, 
who commonly are the worst of men, should be so high in 
God's account, as that He should have put the world under 
them, to be at their beck, and be governed according to their 
humour; and that for their sakes alone He should have 
reduced all mankind, whom He made after ffis own image, 
into the same condition with brutes. 

THE BIBLE DOES NOT ENJOIN PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 

Let us now consider whether the Gospel preach up any 
such doctrine, and enjoin that blind obedience, which the 
law was so far from doing, that it commanded the contrary ; 
let us consider, whether or no the Gospel, that heavenly 
promulgation, as it were, of Christian liberty, reduce us to a 
condition of slavery to kings and tyrants, from whose impe- 
rious rule even the old law, that mistress of slavery, dis- 
charged the people of God, when it obtained. Your first 
argument you take from the person of Christ Himself But, 
alas ! who does not know that He put Himself into the 
condition, not of a private person only, but even of a ser- 
vant, that we might be made free 1 Nor is this to be under- 
stood of some internal spiritual liberty only ; how inconsis- 
tent else would that song of His mother's be with the design 
of His coming into the world : " He hath scattered the 
proud in the imagination of their heart. He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the humble and 
meek ! " How ill stiited to their occasion would these 
expressions be, if the coming of Christ rather established 
and strengthened a tyrannical government, and made a blind 
subjection the duty of all Christians ! He Himself having 
been born, and lived, and died, under a tyrannical govern- 
ment, has thereby purchased liberty for us. As He gives us 
His grace to submit patiently to a condition of slavery, if 
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there be a necessity of it ; so if by any honest ways and 
means we can rid ourselves and obtain oar liberty, He is so 
fkr from restraining us, that He encourages us so to do. Hence 
it is that St. Paul, not only of an evangelical, but also of a civil 
liberty, says thus (1 Cor. viL 21): ''Art thou called, being 
a servant ? care not for it ; but if thou mayst be made free, 
ose it rather; you are bought with a price, be not ya 
servants of men." So that you are very impertinent in. 
endeavouring to argue us into slavery by the example of our 
Saviour ; who, by submitting to such a condition Himself, 
has confirmed even our civil liberties. He took upon Him 
indeed in our stead the form of a servant, but He always 
retained £[is purpose of being a Deliverer ; and thence it 
was, that He taught us a quite other notion of the right of 
kings, than this that you endeavour to make good. 

THE CASS OF BEUOBOAM. 

Now I come to that precedent, from which every man that 
ifi not blind must needs infer the right of the people to be 
superior to that of kings. When Solomon was dead, the 
people assembled themselves at Sichem to make Kehoboam 
king. Thither himself went, as one that stood for the place, 
that he might not seem to claim the succession as his inheri- 
tance, nor the same right over a freeborn people that every 
man has over his father's sheep and oxen. The people pro- 
pose conditions, upon which they were willing to admit hinoi 
to the government He desires three days* time to advise ; 
he consults with the old men ; they tell him no such thin^ 
as that he had an absolute right to succeed, but persuade 
him to comply with the people, and speak them Mr, it bein^ 
in their power whether he should reign or not. Then he 
advises with the young men that were brought up with him; 
they, as if Salmasius's phrenzy had taken them, thunder this 
right of kings into his ears ; persuade him to threaten the 
people with whips and scorpions : and he answered the 
people as they advised him. When all Israel saw that the 
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king hearkened not to tbem, then they openly protest the 
i^ght of the people and their own liberty ; " What portion 
have we in David ? To thy tents, Israel ! now look to 
thine own house, David." When the king sent Adoram to 
them, they stoned him with stones, and perliaps they would 
not have stuck to have served the king himself so, but he 
made haste and got out of the way. The next news is of a 
great army raised by Rehoboam, to reduce the Israelites to 
their allegiance. God forbids him to proceed : ** Go not up," 
says He, "to war against your brethren the children of 
Israel ; for this thing is of Me." Now consider, heretofore 
the people had desired a king; God was displeased with 
them for it, but permitted tbem to make a king according to 
that right that all nations have to appoint their own gov- 
ernors. Now the people reject Rehoboam from ruling them ; 
and this God not only suffers them to do, but forbids Reho- 
boam to make war against them for it, and stops him in his 
undertaking : and teaches him withal, that those that had 
revolted from him were not rebels in so doing ; but that he 
ought to look upon them as brethren. Now, recollect your- 
self : you say, that all kings are of God, and that therefore 
the people ought not to resist them, be they never such 
tjrrants. I answer you, the convention of the people, their 
\ otes, their acts, are likewise of G<xi, and that by the testi- 
mony of God Himself in this place; and consequently 
according to your argument, by the authority of God Him- 
self, princes ought not to resist the people. For as certain 
as it is, that kings are of God, and whatever argument you 
may draw from thence to enforce a subjection and obedience 
to them : so certain is it, that free assemblies of the body of 
the people are of God, and that naturally affords the same 
argument for their right of restraining princes from going 
beyond their bounds, and rejecting them if there be occasion ; 
nor is their so doiog a justifiable cause of war, any more 
than the people of Israel's rejecting Rehoboam was. 
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SOMETIMES NEEDFUL TO SUBMIT TO A TYRANT. 

If nature teaches me rather to suffer myself to be robbed 
hj highwaymen, or if I should be taken captive by such, to 
purchase my liberty with all my estate, than to fight with 
them for my life, can you infer from thence that they have 
a natural right to rob and spoil me 9 Nature teaches men 
to give way sometimes to the violence and outrages of 
tyrants, the necessity of affairs sometimes enforces a tolera- 
tiTwiih their enoities ; what foundation can you find in 
this forced patience of a nation, in this compulsory submis- 
sion, to build a right upon, for princes to tyrannize by the law 
of nature) That right which nature has given the people for 
their own preservation, can you affirm that she has invested 
tyrants with for the people's ruin and destruction 1 Nature 
teaches us, of two evils to choose the least ; and to bear with 
oppression as long as there is a necessity of so doing ; and 
will you infer from hence, that tyrants have some right by 
the law of nature to oppress their subjects, and go unpunished, 
because, as circumstances may fall out, it may sometimes be 
a less mischief to bear with them than to remove them. ) 
Bemember what yourself once wrote concerning bishops 
figainst a Jesuit ; you were then of another opinion than 
you are now. J have quoted your words formerly; you 
there affirm, *^ that seditious civil dissensions and discords of 
the nobles and common people against and amongst one 
another, are much more tolerable, and less mischievous, than 
certain misery and destruction under the government of a 
single person that plays the tyrant." And you said very true. 
For you had not then run mad ; you had not been bribed 
with Charles his Jacobusses. You had not got the Kings'- 
evil. I should tell you perhaps, if I did not know you, that 
you might be ashamed thus to prevaricate. But you can 
sooner burst than blush, who hath cast off all shame for a 
little profit. Did you not remember that the commonwealth 
of the people of Home flourished and became glorious when 
they had banished their kings t Could you possibly forget 
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that of the Low Countries ? which, after it had shook off 
the yoke of the king of Spain, after long and tedious wars, 
but crowned with success, obtained its liberty, and feeds such 
a pitiful grammarian as yourself with a pension : but not 
with a design that their youth might be so infatuated by 
your sophistry, as to choose rather to return to their former 
slavery, than to inherit the glorious liberty which their 
ancestors purchased for them. May those pernicious princi- 
ples of yours be banished with yourself into the most remote 
and barbarous comers of the world ! And last of all, the 
Commonwealth of England might have afforded you an 
example, in which Charles, who had been their king, after 
he had been taken captive in war, and was found incurable, 
was put to death. But " they have defaced and impoverished 
the island with civil broils and discords, which under its kings 
was happy, and swam in luxury." Yea, when it was almost 
buried in luxury and voluptuousness, and the more inured 
thereto, that it might be enthralled the more easily ; when 
its laws were abolished, and its religion agreed to be sold, 
they delivered it from slavery. 

abistotle's definition of kingly powee. 

Then you reckon up five several sorts of monarchies out 
of Aristotle; in one of which only that right obtained, 
which you say is common to all kings. Concerning which 
I have said already more than once, that neither doth 
Aristotle give an instance of any such monarchy, nor was 
there ever any such in being : the other four he clearly 
demonstrates that they were bounded by established laws, 
and the king's power subject to those laws. The first of 
which four was that of the Lacedemonians, which in his 
opinion did, of all others, best deserve the name of a 
kingdom. The second was such as obtained among barba- 
rians, which were lasting, because regulated by laws, and 
because the people willingly submitted to it; whereas 
by the same author's opinion in his third book, what king 
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floever retains the sovereigiitj against the people's will^ is no 
longer to be accounted a king, but a downright tyrant ; aU 
which is true likewise of his third sort of kings, which he 
calls .MAjmuetea, who were chosen by the people, and most 
commonly for a certain time only, and for some particular 
purposes, such as the Koman dictators wera The fourth 
sort he makes of such as reigned in the heroical days, upon 
whom for their extraordinary merits the people of their own 
accord conferred the goveiiiment, but yet bounded by laws ; 
nor could these retain the sovereignty against the will of the 
people ; nor do these four sorts of kingly governments differ, 
he says, from tyranny in anything else, but only in that these 
governments are with the good liking of the people, and that 
jigainst their wilL The fifth sort of kingly government, 
which he calls irafi^aciXeia, or absolute monarchy, in which 
the supreme power resides in the king's person, which yon 
pretend to be the right of all kings, is utterly condemned 
by the philosopher, as neither for the good of mankind, nor 
consonant to justice or nature, unless some people should be 
content to live under such a government, and withal confcff 
it upon such as excel all others in virtue. 

ENGLANn HAS NEVER SUBMITTED TO A TYRANT. 

Whether the whole island of Britain was anciently 
governed by kings or no, is uncertain. It is most likely 
that the form of their government changed according to 
the exigencies of the times. Whence Tacitus says, "The 
Britains anciently were'imder kings; now the great men 
amongst them divide them into parties and £u)tions." When 
the Romans left them they were about forty years without 
kings; they were not .always, therefore, under a kingly 
government, as you say they were. But when they were 
so, that the kingdom was hereditary I positively d^iy; 
which that it was not, is evident both firom the series of 
their kings and their way of creating them ; for the oonseat 
of the people is asked in express words. When the king;^ 
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Las taken the accustomed oath, the archbishop, stepping to 
eyery side of the stage, erected for that purpose, ask« the 
people four several times in these words, " Do you consent 
to have this man to be your king ? " Just as if he spoke to 
them in the Koman style : VtdtiSf Jvhetia h/wnc Eegna/re ? 
*' Is it your pleasure, do you appoint this man to reign V* 
Which would be needless if the kingdom were by the 
law hereditary. But with kings, usurpation passes very 
frequently for law and right. You go about to ground 
Charles's right to the crown, who was so often conquered 
-Jiimsel^ upon the right of conquest. William, sumamed 
the Conqueror, forsooth, subdued us. But they who are not 
strangers to our history, know full well that the strength of 
the English nation was not so broken, in that one fight at 
Hastings, but that they might easily have renewed the war. 
But they chose rather to accept of a king than to be under 
a conqueror and a tyrant : they swear, therefore, to William, 
to be his liegemen, and he swears to them, at the altar, to 
carry himself towards them as a good king ought to do in 
all respects. When he broke his word, and the English 
betook themselves again to their arms, being diffident of his 
strength, he renewed his oath upon the Holy Evangelists, to 
observe the ancient laws of England. And, therefore, if 
after that he miserably oppressed the English (as you say 
he did), he did it, not by right of conquest, but by right of 
perjury. Besides, it is certain that, many years ago, the 
conquerers and conquered coalesced into one and the same 
people; so that that right of conquest, if any such ever 
were, must needs have been antiquated long ago. His own 
words, at his death, which I give you out of a French 
manuscript written at Caen, put all out of doubt: **I 
appoint no man," says he, " to inherit the kingdom of Eng- 
land." By which words, both his pretended right of con- 
quest and the hereditary right were disclaimed at his death, 
and buried together with him. . . . Not being able to 
prove that a tyrannical power belongs to the kings of Eng- 
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land by right of conquest, you try now to do it by right of 
perjury. Kings profess, themselves, to reign " by the grace 
of God :*' what if they had professed themselves to be gods ? 
I believe if they had, you might easily have been brought 
to become one of their priests. So the Archbishop of 
Canterbury pretended to archbishop it by " Divine Provi- 
dence." Are you such a fool as to deny the Pope's being a 
king in the church, that you may make the king greater 
than a Pope in the state ? But in the statutes of the realm 
the king is called our Lord. You are become of a sudden a 
wonderful nomenclator of our statutes: but you know not 
that many are called lords and masters who are not really 
so : you know not how unreasonable a thing it is to judge 
of truth and right by titles of honour, not to say of flattery. 
Make the same inference, if you will, from the parliament's 
being called the king's parliament, for it is called the king's 
bridle, too, or a bridle to the king : and, therefore, the king 
is no more lord or master of his parliament than a horse is 
of his bridle. But why not the king's parliament, since the 
king "summons them'"? I will tell you why; because the 
consuls used to indict a meeting of the senate, yet were they 
not lords over that Council. When the king, therefore, 
summons or calls together a parliament, he does it by virtue 
and in discharge of that office which he has received from 
the people, that he may advise with them about the weighty 
affairs of the kingdom, not his own particular affairs. Or 
when at any time the parliament debated of the king's own 
affairs, if any could properly be called his own, they were 
always the last things they did ; and it was in their choice 
when to debate of them, and whether at all or no, and 
depended not upon the king's pleasure. And they whom it 
concerns to know this, know very well that parliaments 
anciently, whether summoned or not, might by law meet 
twice a year: but the laws are called, too, "the king's 
laws." These are flattering ascriptions; a king of England 
can of himself make no law, for he was not constituted to 
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make laws, but to see those laws kept which the people 
made. And you yourself here confess, that "parliaments 
meet to make laws;" wherefore the law is also called the 
law of the land, and the people's law. Whence King Ethel- 
stane, in the preface to his laws, speaking to all the people, 
"I have granted you everything," says he, "by your own 
law." And in the form of the oath which the kings of 
England used to take before they were made kings, the 
people stipulate with them thus : — " Will you grant those 
just laws which the people shall choose 1" The king answers, 
" I will." 

THE king's crimes AGAINST THE NATION. 

I wish, Salmasius, that you had left out this part of your 
discourse concerning the king's crime, which it had been 
more advisable for yourself and your party to have done ; 
for I am afraid lest, in giving you an answer to it, I should 
appear too sharp and severe upon him, now he is dead, and 
hath received his punishment. Bufc since you choose rather 
to discourse confidently and at large upon that subject, I will 
make you sensible that you could not have done a more 
inconsiderate thing than to reserve the worst part of your 
cause to the last, to wit, that of ripping up and inquiring 
into the king's crimes; which, when I shall have proved 
them to have been true and most exorbitant, they will 
render bis memory unpleasant and odious to all good men, 
and imprint now in the close of the controversy a just 
hatred of you, who undertake his defence, on the reader s 
mind. Say you : '' His accusation may be divided into two 
parts, one is conversant about his morals, the other taxeth 
him with such faults as he might commit in his public 
capacity." I will be content to pass by in silence that part 
of his life that he spent in banqueting, at plays, and in the 
conversation of women; for what can there be in luxury 
and excess worth relating ? And what would those things 
have been to us, if he had been a private person? Bat 

N 
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since he would be a king, as he could not live a private life, 
so neither could his vices be like those of a private person. 
For, in the first place, he did a great deal of mischief by his 
example: in the second place, all that time that he spent 
upon his lust and his sports, which was a great part of his 
time, he stole from the statb, the government of which he 
had undertaken: thirdly- and lastly, he squandered away 
vast sums of money which were not his own, but the public 
revenue of the nation, in his domestic luxury and extrava* 
ganca So that in his private life at home he first began to 
be an ill king. But let uh rather pass over to those crimes 
^ that he is charged with on the account of misgovemment.'' 
Here you lament his being condemned as a tyrant, a traitor, 
and a murderer. That he had no wrong done him shall 
now be made appear. But first let us define a tyrant, not 
according to vulgar conceits, but the judgment of Aristotle, 
and of all learned men. He is a tyrant who regards his 
own welfiire and profit only, and not that of the people. So 
Aristotle defines one in the tenth book of his Ethics, and 
elsewhere, and so do very many others. Whether Charl«j 
regarded his own or the people's good, these few things of 
many that I shall but touch upon, will evince. When his 
rents and other public revenues of the crown would not 
defray the expenses of the court, he laid most heavy taxes 
upon the people ; and when they were squandered away be 
invented new ones ; not for the benefit, honour, or defence 
of the state, but that he might hoard up, or lavish out in 
one house, the riches and wealth, not of one, but of three 
nations. When at this rate he broke loose, and acted with- 
out any colour of law to warrant his proceedings, knowing 
that the parliament was the only thing that could give him 
check, he endeavoured either wholly to lay aside the very 
calling of parliaments^ or calling them just as often, and no 
ofbener, than to serve his own turn, to make them entirely 
at his devotion. Which bridle, when he had cast off him- 
seiff he put another bridle upon the people; he put garrisons 
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of German horse and Irisli foot in many towns and cities, 
and tliat in time of peace. Do yon think he does not begin 
to look like a tyrant 1 In which very ihing, as in many 
other particulars which you have formerly given me occasion 
to instance, though you scorn to have Charles compared with 
so cruel a tyrant as Nero, he resembled him extremely much. 
For Nero likewise often threatened to take away the senate. 
Besides, he bore extreme hard upon the coDsciences of good 
men, and compelled them to the use of ceremonies and 
superstitious worship, borrowed from Popery, and by him 
reintroduced into the church. Thev that would not conform 
were imprisoned or banished He made war upon the Scots 
twice, for no other cause thaA that. By all these actions he 
has surely deserved the name of a tyrant once over at least. 
Now I will tell you why the word traitor was put into his 
indictment: when he assured his parliament by promises, 
by proclamations, by imprecations, that he had no design 
against the state, at that very time did he list Papists in 
Ireland, he sent a private embassy to the king of Denmark 
to beg assistance from him of arms, horses, and men, ex- 
pressly against the parliament; and was endeavouring to 
raise an army first in England, and then in Scotland. To 
the English he promised the plunder of the city of London ; 
' to the Scots, that the four northern counties should be 
added to Scotland, if they would but help him to get rid of 
the parliament, by what means soever. These projects not 
succeeding, he sent over one Dillon, a traitor, into Ireland, 
with private instructions^ to the natives to fall suddenly 
upon all the English that inhabited there. — These are the 
most remarkable instances of his treasons; not taken up 
upon hearsay and idle reports, but discovered by letters 
under his own hand and seal And, finally, I suppose no 
man will deny that he was a murderer, by whose order the 
Irish took arms, and put to death, with most exquisite tor- 
ments, above 100,000 English, who lived peaceably by them, 
and without any apprehension of danger; and who raised so 
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great a civil war in the other two kingdoms. Add to all 
this, that at the treaty in the Isle of Wight the king openly 
took upon himself the guilt of the war, and cleared the 
parliament in the confession he made there, which is pub- 
licly known. Thus you have, in short, why King Charles 
was adjudged a tyrant, a traitor, and a murderer. 

CONCLUSION OP THE FBRST DEFENCE OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

And now, I think, through God's assistance, I have 
finished the work I undertook, to wit, the defence of the 
noble actions of my countrymen at home and abroad, against 
the raging and envious madness of this distracted sophister; 
and the assei-ting of the common rights of the people against 
the unjust domination of kings, not out of any hatred to 
kings, but tyrants; nor have I purposely left unanswered 
any one argument alleged by my adversary, nor any one 
example or authority quoted by him, that seemed to have 
any force in it, or the least colour of an argument. Perhaps 
I have been guilty rather of the other extreme, of replying 
to some of his fooleries and trifles, as if they were solid 
arguments, and thereby may seem to have attributed more 
to them than they deserved. One thing yet remains to be 
done, which perhaps is of the greatest concern of all, and 
that is, that you, my countrymen, refute this adversary of 
yours yourselves, which I do not see any other means of 
your effecting than by a constant endeavour to outdo all 
men's bad words by your own good deeds. When you 
laboured under more sorts of oppression than one, you 
betook yourselves to God for refuge, and He was graciously 
pleased to hear your most earnest prayer and desires. He 
has gloriously delivered you, the first of nations, from the 
two greatest mischiefs of this life, and most pernicious to 
virtue, tyranny and superstition ; He has endued you with 
greatness of mind to be the first of mankind, who after 
having conquered their own king, and having had him 
delivered into their hands, have not scrupled to condemn 
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him judicially, and pursuant to that sentence of condemna- 
tion, to put him to death. After the performing so glorious 
an action as this, you ought to do nothing that is mean 
and little, not so much as to think of, much less to do, any- 
thing but what is great and sublime. Which to attain to, 
this is your only way : as you have subdued your enemies 
in the field, so to make appear, that unarmed, and in the 
highest outward peace and tranquillity, you of all mankind 
are best able to subdue ambition, avarice, the love of riches, 
and can best avoid the corruptions that prosperity is apt to 
introduce (which generally subdue and triumph over other 
nations), to shew as great justice, temperance, and modera- 
tion in the maintaining your liberty, as you have shewn 
courage in freeing yourselves from slavery. These are the 
only arguments, by which you will be able to evince that 
you are not such persons as this fellow represents you, 
Traitors, Robbers, Murderers, Pamcides, Madmen; that 
you did not put your king -to death out of any ambitious 
design, or a desire of invading the rights of others, not out 
of any seditious principles or sinister ends ; that it was not 
an act of fury or madness; but that it was wholly out of 
love to your liberty, your religion, to justice, virtue, and 
your country, that you punished a tyrant. But if it should 
fall out otherwise (which God forbid !), if as you have been 
valiant in war, you should grow debauched in peace, you 
that have had such visible demonstrations of the goodness of 
God to yourselves, and His wrath against your enemies; and 
that you should not have learned by so eminent, so remark- 
able an example before your eyes, to fear Grod and work 
righteousness; for my part, I shall easily grant and confess 
(for I cannot deny it) whatever ill men may speak or think 
of you, to be very true. And you will find in a little time, 
that God's displeasure against you will be greater than it 
has been against your adversaries, greater than His grace 
and favour has been to yourselves, which you have had 
larger experience of than any other nation under heaven. 
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SECOND DEFENCE OF THE PEOPLE 

OF ENGLAND, 

AOAmST 

AN ANONYMOUS LIBEL, ENTITLED, THE "ROTAL BLOOD CRTmO TO 
HEAVEN FOR VENGEANCE ON THE ENGLISH PARRICIDES.*** 

{TnuuiUUad/rom th$ LoMn, lnf Bobtrt ABowm, ^.Jf., Oaocm.) 



[Milton's Defence of the People of Englcmd called forth several 
rejoinders, but as Salmasius was understood to be preparing a reply, 
he took no notice of them, reserving himself for his chief opponent. 
But in 1653 Salmasius died, leaving his answer unfinished, or at least 
unpublished, t He therefore felt himself at liberty to deal with the 
pack of curs who were yelping at his heels. The couple whom he 
selected for castigation were Du Moulin, a Frenchman, and a vaga- 
bond Scotchman, then residing in France, named More. These 
worthies had between them produced a work, entitled JRegii San- 
^inia Clainoa ad Ccdum^ adveraua Parricidas AngUcanoe, which 
appeared in the year 1652. But for the death of Salmasius it would 
probably *have passed unnoticed, but its scurrilous abuse and unscru- 
pulous calumnies against Milton and the parliamentary leaders, 
seemed to call for an answer. We have reason to be thankful for 
the publication of a gross and scandalous libel which elicited so able 
a reply, containing some of the finest biographical and autobiograplii- 
cal sketches in the whole range of literature. Very much of our 
knowledge of Milton's life, both internal and external, is due to the 
account of himself contained in the Second Defence, in answer to the 
foul charges brought against him ; and the eulogiums of Bradshaw 
and Cromwell stand in the very first class of this style of composition. 
The Secunda DefenHo is more largely historical than any other of 
Milton's controversial writings, and hence is amongst the most popu- 
lar of them. We have quoted from it so largely that any analysis of 

* First published in 1654. 
t It was published alter the Bestoration of Charles the Second. 
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jits oontents is needless. It is to be regretted of this, as of the former 
treatise, that it was written in Latin, and not translated into English 
by Milton. We miss the sinewy force, the ricfh picturesque phrase- 
<KLogy, and the magsMcent organ-tones -of our great bard. A new 
«iid adequate version of the SiEst and Second Defence wonld be «n 
inestimable boon U> our literature.] 



INTROPnCTION TO THE SECOND DEFXIf.CX. 

A GBATEFUL recollection of the divine goodness Is the 
first of human obligations; and extraordinary £EiYoars de- 
mand more solemn and devout acknowledgments; with 
such acknowledgments I feel it my duty to begin this 
work. First, because I was born at a time when the virtue 
of my fellow-citizens, far exceeding that of their progenitors 
in greatness of soul and vigour of enterprise, having invoked 
heaven to witness the ju^ice of their cause, and being clearly 
gOTemed hj its directions, has succeeded in delivering the 
Commonwealth from the most grievous tyranny, and religioa 
from the most ignominious degradation. And next, because 
when there suddenly arose many who, as is usual with the 
yulgar, basely calumniated the most illustrious achievements, 
and when one, eminent above the rest^ inflated with literary 
pride, and the zealous applauses of his partizans, had in 
a scandalous publication^ which was particularly leyelled 
against me, neiSeiriously undertaken to plead the cause of 
despotism, I, who was neither deemed imequal to so re- 
nowned an adyersary, nor to so great a subject, was particu- 
larly selected by the deliverers of our coimtry, and by the 
general suflrage of the public, openly to vindicate the rights 
of the English nation, and consequently of liberty itsel£ 
Lastly, because in a matter of so much moment, and which 
excited such ardent expectations, I did not disappoint the 
hopes nor the opinions of my fellow-citizens; while men of 
learning and eminence abroad honoured me with unmingled 
approbation; while I obtained such a victory oyer my oppo- 
nent, that notwithstanding his unparalleled assurance, he 
was obliged to quit the field with his courage broken and 
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his reputation lost; and for the three years which he lived 
afterwards, much as he menaced and furiously as he raved, 
.he gave me no further trouble, except that he procured the 
paltry aid of some despicable hirelings, and suborned some 
of his silly and extravagant admirers, to support him under 
the weight of the unexpected and recent disgrace which he 
had experienced. This will immediately appear. Such are 
the signal favours which I ascribe to the divine beneficence, 
and which I thought it right devoutly to commemorate, not 
only that I might discharge a debt of gratitude, but particu- 
larly because they seem auspicious to the success of my 
present undertaking. For who is there, who does not 
identify the honour of his country with his own? And 
what can conduce more to the beauty or glory of one's 
country, than the recovery, not only of its civil but its 
religious liberty? And what nation or state ever obtained 
both, by more successful or more valorous exertion? For 
fortitude is seen resplendent, not only in the field of battle 
and amid the clash of arms, but displays its energy under 
every difficulty and against every a&sailant. Those Greeks 
and Bomans, who are the objects of our admiration, employed 
hardly any other virtue in the extirpation of tyrants, than 
that love of liberty which made them prompt in seizing the 
sword, and gave them strength to use it. With facility they 
accomplished the undertaking, amid the general shout of 
praise and joy; nor did they engage in the attempt so much 
as an enterprise of perilous and doubtful issue, as in a con- 
test the most glorious in which virtue could be signalized; 
which infallibly led to present recompense; which bound 
their brows with wreaths of laurel, and consigned their 
memories to immortal fame. For as yet, tyrants wei-e not 
beheld with superstitious reverence; as yet they were not 
regarded with tenderness and complacency, as the vice- 
gerents or deputies of Christy as they have suddenly pro- 
^ — led to be; as yet the vulgar, stupified by the subtle 
\rj of the priest, had not degenerated into a state of 
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barbarism more gross than that which disgraces the most 
senseless natives of Hindostan. For these make mischievous 
demons, whose malice they cannot resist, the objects of their 
religious adoration ; while those elevate impotent tyrants, in 
order to shield them from destruction, into the rank of gods; 
and to their own cost, consecrate the pests of the human 
race. But against this dark array of long received opinions, 
superstitions, obloquy, and fears, which some dread even 
more than the enemy himself, the English had to contend; 
and all this, under the light of better information, and 
favoured by an impulse from above, they overcame with 
such singular enthusiasm and bravery, that, great as were 
the numbers engaged in the contest, the grandeur of con- 
ception, and loftiness of spirit which were universally dis- 
played, merited for each individual more than a mediocrity 
of fame; and Britain, which was formerly styled the hot- 
bed of tyranny, will hereafter deserve to be celebrated for 
endless ages, as a soil most genial to the growth of liberty. 
During the mighty struggle, no anarchy, no licentiousness 
was seen ; no illusions of glory, no extravagant emulation of 
the ancients inflamed them with a thirst for ideal liberty ; 
but the rectitude of their lives, and the sobriety of their 
habits, taught them the only true and safe road to real 
liberty; and they took up arms only to defend the sanctity 
of the laws, and the rights of conscience. Relying on the 
divine assistance, they used every honourable exertion to 
break the yoke of slavery; of the praise of which, though I 
claim no share to myself, yet I can easily repel any charge 
which may be adduced against me, either of want of courage 
or want of zeal. For though I did not participate in the 
toils or dangers of the war, yet I was at the same time 
engaged in a sei-vice not less hazardous to myself, and more 
beneficial to my fellow-citizens ; nor, in the adverse turns of 
our affairs, did I ever betray any symptoms of pusillanimity 
and dejection; or shew myself more afi-aid than became me, 
of malice or of deatL For since from my youth I was 
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devoted to the pursuits of literature, ajxd mj mind had 
always been stronger than my body, I did not court the 
labours of a camp, in which any common person would 
have been of moi*e service than myself^ but resorted to that 
employment in which my exertions were likely to be of 
most avail. Thus, with the better part of my frame, I 
contributed as much as possible to the good of my country, 
and to the success of the glorious cause in which we were 
engaged; and I thought, tJiat if God willed the success of 
such glorious achievements, it was equally agreeable to His 
will that there should be others by whom those achievements 
should be recorded with dignity and elegance ; and that the 
truth, which had been defended by arms, should also be 
defended by reason ; which is the best and only legitimate 
means of defending it Hence, while I applaud those who 
were victorious in the field, I will not complain of the pro- 
vince which was assigned me ; but rather congratulate myself 
upon it^ and thank the Author of all good for having pli^sed 
me in a station, which may be an object of envy to others^ 
rather than of regret to myself I am far from wishing to 
make any vain or arix>gant comparisons, or to speaJk osten- 
tatiously of myself ; but, in a cause so great and glorious, 
and particularly on an occasion when I am called by the 
general suffrage to defend the veiy defenders of that cause, 
I can hardly refrain from assuming a more lofty and swel- 
ling tone, than the simplicity of an exordium may seem to 
justify : and much as I may be surpassed in the pow^s of 
eloquence, and copiousness of diction, by the illustrious 
orators of antiquity ; yet the subject of which I treat was 
never surpassegl in any age, in dignity or in interest. It has 
excited such general and such ardent expectation, that I 
imagine, myself not in the forum or on the rostra, sur- 
rounded only by the people of Athens or of Home; but 
about to address in this as I did in my former Defffnoe, the 
whole collective body of people, cities, states, and councils of 
the wise and eminent^ through the wide expanse of anxious 
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and listening Europe. I seem to survey as from a towering 
height, the &r extended tracts of sea and land, and innu- 
merable crowds of spectators, betraying in their looks the 
liveliest interest, and sensations the most congenial with my 
own. Here I behold the stout and manly prowess of the 
Qermans, disdaining servitude; there the generous and lively 
impetuosity of the French ; on this side, the calm and stately 
valour of the Spaniard; on that, the composed and wary 
magnanimity of the Italiau. Of all the lovers of liberty 
and virtue, the magnanimous and the wise, in whatever 
quarter they n^ay be found, some secretly &,vour, others 
openly approve; some greet me with congratulations and 
applause; others, who had long been proof against convic- 
tion, at last yield themselves captive to the force of truth. 
Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now imagine, that, 
from the columns of Hercules to the Indian ocean, I behold 
the nations of the earth recovering that liberty which they 
80 long had lost: and that the people of this island are 
transporting to other countiies a plant of more beneficial 
quiJities, and more noble growth, than that which Triptole- 
mus is reported to have carried from region to region; that 
they are disseminating the blessings of civilization and free- 
dom among cities, kingdoms, and nations. Nor shall I 
approach unknown, nor perhaps unloved, if it be told that 
I«am the same pei^son who engaged in single combat that 
fierce advocate of despotism ; till then reputed invincible in 
the opinion of many, and in his own conceit; who inso- 
lently challenged us and our armies to the combat; but 
whom, while I repelled his virulence, I silenced with his 
own weapons; and over whom, if I n^y trust to the opin- 
ions of impartial judges, I gained a complete and glorious 
victory. 

INVOCATION or DIVINE HELP. 

All this I have mentioned,* not from any futile motives of 

* The complete vicioiy he had gained over Salmasiiu in the former 
treatise. 
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vanity or ostentation, biit that I might clearly show, as I 
proposed in the banning, what momentous reasons I had 
for commencing this work with an effusion of gratitude to 
the Father of the universe. Such a preface was most hon- 
ourable and appropriate, in which I might prove, by an 
enumeration of particulars, that I had not been without my 
share of human misery ; but that I had, at the same time, 
experienced singular marks of the Divine regard ; that in 
topics of the highest concern, the most connected with the 
exigencies of my country, and the most beneficial to civil 
and religious liberty, the Supreme wisdom and beneficence 
had invigorated and enlarged my faculties, to defend the 
dearest interests, not merely of one people, but of the whole 
human race, against the enemies of human liberty; as it 
were in a full concourse of all the nations on the earth : And 
I again invoke the same Almighty Being, that I may still 
be able with the same integrity, the same diligence, and the 
same success, to defend those actions which have been so 
gloriously achieved ; while I vindicate the authors as well as 
myself, whose name has been associated with theirs, not so 
much for the sake of honour as disgrace, from unmerited 
ignominy and i*eproach ; but if there are any who think that 
it would have been better to have passed over these in silent 
contempt, I should agree with them, if they had been dis- 
persed only among those who were thoroughly acquainted 
with our principles and our conduct; but, how were 
strangers to discover the false assertions of our adver- 
saries ] When proper pains have been taken to make the 
vindication as extensive as the calumny, I think that they 
will cease to think ill of us, and that he will be ashamed 
of the falsehoods which he has promulgated ; but, if he be 
past the feeling of shame, we may then well leave him to 
contempt. 

THB ENEMY OF TYBANTS THE TRUEST FRIEND OF KINGS. 

If I inveigh against tyrants, what is this to kings 1 whom 
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I am far from associating with tyrants. As much as an 
honest man differs from a rogue, so much I contend that a 
king differs from a tyrant. Whence it is clear, that a tyrant 
is so far from being a king, that he is always in direct oppo- 
sition to a king. And he who peruses the records of history, 
will find that more kings have been subverted by tyrants 
than by their subjects. He, therefore, who would authorize 
the destruction of tyrants, does not authorize the destruction 
of kings, but of the most inveterate enemies to kings. But 
that right, which you concede to kings, the right of doing 
what they please, is not justice, but injustice, ruin and. 
despair. By that envenomed present you yourselves destroy 
those, whom you extol as if they were above the rfeach of 
danger and oppression ; and you quite obliterate the differ- 
ence between a king and a tyrant, if you invest both with 
the same arbitrary power. For, if a king does not exercise 
that power (and no king will exercise it as long as he is not 
a tyrant), the power must be ascribed not to the king but to 
the individual. For, what can be imagined more absurd 
than that regal prerogative, which, if any one uses, as often as 
he wishes to act. the king, so often he ceases to be an honest 
man ; and as often as he chooses to be an honest man, so 
often he must evince that he is not a king ? Can any more 
bitter reproach be cast upon kings 1 He who maintains this 
prerogative, must himself be a monster of injustice and 
iniquity; for how can there be a worse person than him, 
who must himself first verify the exaggerated picture of 
atrocity which he delineates -1 But if eveiy good man, as an 
ancient sect of philosophers magnificently taught, is a king, 
it follows that every bad one is, according to his capacity, a 
tyrant ; nor does the name of tyrant signify anything soar- 
ing or illustrious, but the meanest reptile on tlie earth ; for 
in proportion as he is great, he is contemptible and abject. 
Others are vicious only for themselves: but tyrants are 
vicious, not only for themselves, but are even involuntarily 
obliged to participate in the crimes of their importunate 
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menials and &Vourites, and to en-trust certain portions of 
their despotism to the vilest of their dependents. Tyrants 
are thus the most abject of slaves, for they are the servants 
of those who are themselves in servitude. 

MILTON*S PERSONAL AFPEABANCB. 

Let us now come to the charges which were brought 
against myself. IB there anything reprehensible in my 
manners or my conduct) Surely, nothing. What no one, 
not totally divested of all generous sensibility, would have 
done, he reproaches me with want of beauty and loss of 
sight ! 

A monster huge and hideous, void of sight. 

I certainly never supposed that I should have been obliged 
to enter into a competition for beauty with the Cyclops; 
but he immediately corrects himself, and says : '< Though not 
indeed huge, for there cannot be a more spare, shrivelled, 
and bloodless form." It is of no moment to say anything of 
personal appearance, yet lest (as the Spanish vulgar, im- 
plicitly confiding in the relations of their priests, believe of 
heretics) any one, from the representations of my enemies, 
should be led to imagine that I have either the head of a 
dog, or the horn of a rhinoceros, I will say something on 
the subject, that I may have an opportunity of paying my 
grateful acknowledgments to the Deity, and of refuting 
the most shameless lies. I do not believe that I was ever 
once noted for deformity, by any one who ever saw me ; but 
the praise of beauty I am not anxious to obtain. My stature 
certainly is not tall ; but it rather approaches the middle 
than the diminutiva Yet, what if it were diminutive, 
when so many men, illustrious both in peace and war, have 
been the same? And how can that be called diminutive, 
which is great enough for every virtuous achievement ? Nor, 
though very thin, was I ever deficient in courage or in 
strength ; and I was wont constantly to exercise myself in 
the use of the sword, as long as it comported with my habits 
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and my years. Armed with this weapon^ as I usually was, 
I should have thought myself quite a match for any one, 
though much stronger than myself; and I felt perfectly 
secure against the assault of any open enemy. At this 
moment I have the same courage, the same strength, 
though not the same eyes; yet so little do they betray 
any external appearance of injury, that they are as un- 
clouded and bright as the eyes of those who most distinctly 
sea In this instance alone I am a dissembler against my 
will My face, which is said to indicate a total privation of 
blood, is of a complexion entirely opposite to the pale and 
cadaverous ; so that, though I am more than forty years old, 
there is scarcely any one to whom I do not appear ten years 
younger than I am ; and the smoothness of my skin is not, 
in the least, affected by the wrinkles of age. 

HILTON ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

I wish that I could with equal facility refute what this 
barbarous opponent has said of my blindness ; but I cannot 
do it; and I must submit to the affliction. It is not so 
wretched to be blind, as it is not to be capable of enduring 
blindness. But why should I not endure a misfortune, 
which it behoves every one to be prepared to endure if it 
should happen ; which may, in the common course of things, 
happen to any man ; and which has been known to happen 
to the most distinguished and virtuous persons in history 1 
Shall I mention those wise and ancient bards, wh.ose mis- 
fortunes the gods are said to have com^ieusated by superior 
endowments, and whom men so much revered, that they 
chose rather to impute their want of sight to the injustice 
of heaven than to their own want of innocence or virtue 1 
What is reported of the Augur Tiresias is well known ; of 
whom Apollonius sung thus in his ArgoTiomts : — 

To men he dai'd the will divine disclose, 
Nor feared what Jove might in his wrath impose. 
The gods assigned him age, without decay, 
But snatch'd the blessing of his sight away. 
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Bat God Himself is truth ; in propagating which, as men 
display a greater integrity and zeal, they approach nearer to 
the similitude of God, and possess a greater portion of His 
love. We cannot suppose the Deity envious of truth, or 
unwilling that it should be freely communicated to man- 
kind. The loss of sight, therefore, which this inspired 
sage, who was so eager in promoting knowledge among 
men, sustained, cannot be considered as a judicial punish- 
ment. Or shall I mention those worthies who were as 
distinguished for wisdom in the cabinet, as for valour in 
the field 1 And first, Timoleon of Corinth, who delivered 
his city and all Sicily from the yoke of slavery ; than whom 
there never lived, in any age, a more virtuous man, or a 
more incorrupt statesman : next Appius Claudius, whose 
discreet counsels in the senate, though they could not 
restore sight to his own eyes, saved Italy from the formi- 
dable inroads of Pyrrhus : then Caecilius Metellus, the high- 
priest, who lost his sight, while he saved, not only the city, 
but the palladium, the protection of the city, and the most 
sacred relics, from the destruction of the flames. On other 
occasions. Providence has indeed given conspicuous proofs of 
its regard for such singular exertions of patriotism and virtue; 
what, therefore, happened to so great and so good a man, I 
can hardly place in the catalogue of misfortunes. Why 
should 1 mention others of later times, as Dandolo of 
Venice, the incomparable Doge; or Boemar Zisca, the 
bravest of generals, and the champion of the cross; or 
Jerome Zanchius, and some other theologians of the high- 
est reputation 1 For it is evident that the patriarch Isaac, 
than whom no man ever enjoyed more of the Divine regard, 
lived blind for many years ; and perhaps also his son Jacob, 
who was equally an object- of the Divine benevolence. And 
in short, did not our Saviour Himself clelfrly declare that 
that poor man whom He restored to sight, had not been 
born blind, either on account of his own sins or those of 
his progenitors? And with respect to myself, though I 
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have accurately examiiied mj coDdnct, and scrutinized vnj 
suuly I call Thee, O God, the Searcher of hearts, to witness, 
that I am not conscious, either in the more early or in thi9 
later periods of mj life, of having committed any enormity, 
which might deservedly have marked me out as a fit object 
for such a calamitous visitation. But since my enemies 
boast that this affliction is only a retribution for the trana- 
gressions of my pen, I again invoke the Almighty to witness 
that I never, at any time, wrote anything which I did not 
think agreeable to truth, to justice, and to piety. This was 
my persuasion then, and I feel the same persuasion now. 
Nor was I ever prompted to such exertions by the influence 
of ambition, by the lust of lucre or of praise ; it was only 
by the conviction of duty and the feeling of patriotism, a 
disinterested passion for the extension of civil and religious 
liberty. Thas, therefore, when I was publicly solicited to 
write a reply to the Defence of the royal cause, when I had 
to contend with the pressure of sickness, and with the 
apprehension of soon losing the sight of my remaining eye, 
and when my medical attendants clearly announced, that if 
I did engage in the work, it would be irreparably lost, their 
premonitions caused no hesitation and inspired no dismay. 
I would not have listened to the voice even of Esculapius 
himself from the shrine of Epidauris, in preference to the 
suggestions of the heavenly Monitor within my breast ; my 
resolution was unshaken, though the alternative was either 
the loss of my sight, or the desertion of my duty ; and I 
called to mind those two destinies, which the oracle of Delphi 
announced to the son of Thetis : — ^ 

Two fates may lead me to the realms of night ; 

If staying here, around Troy's wall I fight, 

To my dear home no more must I return ; 

But lasting gloiy will adorn my nm. 

But, if I withdraw from the martial strife, 

Short is my fame, hut long will be my life. IL iz. 

T considered that many had purchased a less good by a 

o 
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greater evil, the meed of glory bj the loss of life ; but that I 
might procure great good by little suffering ; that though. I 
am blind, I might still discharge the most honourable duties, 
the performance of which, as it is something more durable 
than glory, ought to be an object of superior admiration, and 
esteem ; I resolved, therefore, to make the short interval of 
sight, which was left me to enjoy, as beneficial as possible 
to the public interest. Thus it is clear, by what motives I 
was governed in the measures which I took, and the losses 
which I sustained. *[Let) then, these calumniators of the 
Divine judgments cease to revile me, and to invent against 
me their superstitious dreams. My lot I regard neither 
with regret nor shame; I stand fixed and immovable in 
my convictions. I do not think my God displeased with 
me, nor is He so. On the contrary, -I experience His pater- 
nal clemency and kindness towards me in all mattei's of 
greatest consequence ; in this especially, that He Himself \ 

consoling and sustaining me, I acquiesce in His divine will, ' 

80 that I often er meditate on what He has granted me than 
on what He has withheld : in a word, I need not, on any 
account, to forfeit my consciousness of rectitude, or lose the 
treasured store of glad and peaceful memories I possess. As 
for my blindness — ^give me mine rather than youra, my foes ! 
Yours is a darkness spread over the mind, obscuring the 
light both of conscience and of reason ; mine hides only 
the surfaces and colours of things, leaving me free to con- 
template their truth and power. How many things are 
there which .1 should not choose to see; how many the sight 
of which I gladly escape; how few which I desire to behold ! 
Nor, miserable as you think it, do I sorrowfully class myself 

— ■ 11 ■ ■ ■■IIM— !■■■■■ I-MIM ■■■ M^-.M — ., — ■■■ ■■■■ ,y MM—^^—^M^ 

* The ordinary translation of the following passage does more than 
usual injustice to the magnificent diction of the original Latin. The ren- 
dering here given, it is hoped, approaches it — sed Umgo intervaU-o — some- 
what more nearly. The well-known versification of Milton's language by 
Miss Carey, a young American poetess of no mean powers, is given at the 
end of this section, for the purpose of comparison. 
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« 

■timong the blind, the infirm, the afflicted, the helpless ; since 
my hope is, that I am thus brought nearer to the mercy and 
pi"otection of the Universal Father. There is a path, the 
■apostle shews it me, through weakness to consummate 
strength ; let me then languish in extremest debility, that so 
the better and deathless vigour of my immortal nature may 
signally manifest itself, so that amidst my darkness the light 
of the Divine countenance may shine foi-th more brightly: 
then, whilst most weak, I shall grow most strong ; though 
blind, I shall be of sight most penetrating; in this helpless- 
ness shall be borne forward to perfect joy, in this darkness 
be irradiated by heavenly light. And indeed, in our blind- 
ness, we enjoy, in no inconsiderable degree, the favour of the 
Deity ; who regards us with more tenderness and com|)as- 
«ion in proportion as we are able to behold nothing but 
Himself. Woe to him who insults us, who maligns us, and 
liolds us up to execration ! * For the Divine law not only 
shields us from injury, but almost renders us almost sacred. 
Our blindness is not so much the piivation of sight, as the 
overshadowing of those heavenly wings which seem to have 
occasioned this obscurity ; and which, when occasioned, He 
is wont to illuminate with an inner li;'ht, more precious and 
more pure.] To this I ascribe the more tender assiduities of 
my friends, their soothing attentions, their kind visits, their 
reverential observances ; among whom there are some with 
whom I may interchange the Pyladean and Thesean dialogue 
of inseparable friends. 

Orest. — Proceed, and be mdder of my feet, by shewing me the 
mort endearing loye. jj^^^ ^ ^^ 

* This dehortation was not unnecessary. Amongst the scurrilous 
literature of the Restoration, were the following lines, expressing regret 
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that Milton was not burnt together with his books : — 

' That thou escaped'st that vengeance which overtook 
Milton, thy regicides, and thy own book. 
Was clemency in Charles beyond compare : 
And yet thy doom doth prove more grievous far, — 
Old, sickly, poor, stark blind, thou writ'st for bread,*' &c^ 
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And in another place, 

Lend your hand to your devoted friend, 
Throw your arm round my neck, and I will condact you on 
the way. 

This extraordinary kindness which I experience, cannot 
be any fortuitous combination ; and friends, such as mine,, 
do not suppose that all the virtues of a man are contained 
in his eyes. Nor do the persons of principal distinction, in 
the Commonwealth suflfer me to be bereaved of comfort,, 
when they see me bereaved of sight, amid the exertions, 
which! made, the zeal which I shewed, and the dangers 
which I run for the liberty which I love But, soberly 
reflecting on the casualties of human life, they shew me 
favour and indulgence, as to a soldier who has served his^ 
time ; and kindly concede to me an exemption from care and 
toil They do not strip me of the badges of honour which 
I have once worn : they do not deprive me of the places or 
public trust to which I have been appointed ; they do not 
abridge my salaiy or emoluments ; which, though I may not 
do so much to deserve as I did formerly, they are too con- 
siderate and too kind to take away; and in short they 
honour me as much as the Athenians did those whom they 
determined to support at the public expense in the Pryta- 
neum. Thus, while both God and man unite in solacing^ 
me under the weight of my affliction, let no man lament my 
loss of sight in so honourable a cause. And let me not 
indulge in unavailing grief, or want the courage either to 
despise the revilers of my blindness, or the forbearance easilj 
to pardon the offence. 

BHTMESTEBS WHO APPLAUD TYBANKT. 

But lo ! again a dissonant and hissing cry ! It seems as 
if a flock of geese were passing through the air. I now per- 
ceive what it is ; the cry has no tragic tones ; the chorus 
makes its appearance ; when lo ! two poetasters, if two there 
be, as diverse in colour as in form. Shall I call it a Sphinx, 
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or tbat poetical monster of Horace, with a woman's head 
and an ass*s neck, covered with motley plumes, and made up 
of limbs taken from every species of animals ? Yes, that is 
the very thing ! It is surely some rhapsodist or other, dressed 
out in scraps of verses with poetic rags ; though it is uncer- 
tain whether there be one or two ; for there is not the men- 
tion of a name. True poets are the objects of my reverence 
and my love ; and the constant sources of my delight. I 
know that the most of them, from the earliest times to those 
of Buchanan, have been the strenuous enemies of despotism ; 
but these pedlars and milliners of verse, who can bear? 
They applaud and they revile as it may happen, as gain, or 
passion, or the bottle may incite, without choice, discrimina- 
tion, judgment, or moderation, princes and plebeians, the 
literate and illiterate, honest men and knaves. They heap 
together such a motley, indigested, and putrid mass of adu- 
lation, that it would be better to be prosecuted with con- 
tempt than loaded with such praise. And he, whom they 
revile, should think it no small honour that he has incurred 
the displeasure of such absurd and foolish miscreants. 

Milton's autobioorafhy. 

I must therefore crave the indulgence of the reader, if I 
have said already, or shall say hereafter, more of myself 
than I wish to say; that, if I cannot prevent the blindness 
of my eyes, the oblivion or the defamation of my name, I 
may at least rescue my life from that species of obscurity, 
which is the associate of unprincipled depravity. This it 
will be necessary for me to do on more accounts than one; 
first, that so many good and learned men among the neigh- 
bouring nations, who read my works, may not be induced by 
this fellow's calumnies to alter the favourable opinion which 
they have formed of me; but may be persuaded that T am 
not one who ever disgraced beauty of sentiment by deformity 
of conduct, or the maxims of a free man by the aclions of a 
■slave; and that the whole tenor of my life has, by the grace 
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of God, hitherto been unsullied by enonnity or crime. Next^ 
that those illustrious worthies, who are the objects of my 
pmise, may know that nothing could aflflict me with more 
shame than to have any vices of mine diminish the force or- 
lessen the value of my panegyric upon them; and lastly,, 
that the people of England, whom fate, or duty, or their 
own virtues, have incited me to defend, may be convinced 
from the purity and integrity of my life, that my defence, if 
it do not redoimd t<^ their honour, can never be considered 
as their disgrace, — I will now mention who and whence I 
am. I was born at London, of an honest family; my father 
was distinguished by the un deviating integrity of his life ; 
my mother by the esteem in which she was held, and the 
alms which she bestowed. My father destined me from a 
child to the pursuits of literature; and my appetite for 
knowledge was so voracious, that, from twelve years of age, 
I hardly ever left my studies, or went to bed before mid- 
night. This primarily led to ray loss of sight. My eyes 
were naturally weak, and I was subject to frequent head- 
aches; which, however, could not chill the ardour of my 
curiosity, or retard the progress of my improvement. My 
father had me daily instructed in the grammar school, and 
by other masters at home. He then, after I had acquired a 
proficiency in various languages, and had made a consider- 
able progress in philosophy, sent me to the University of 
Cambridge. Here I passed seven years in the usual course 
of instruction and study, with the approbation of the good, 
and without any stain upon my character, till I took the 
degree of Master of Arts. After this, I did not, as this- 
miscreant feigns, run away into Italy, but of my own accord 
retired to my father's house, whither I was accompanied by 
the regrets of most of the fellows of the college, who shewed 
me no common marks of fiiendship and esteem. On my 
father's estate, where he had determined to pass the remainder 
of his days, I enjoyed an interval of uninterrupted leisure,, 
which I entirely devoted to the perusal of the Greek and 
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Latin classics ; though I occasionally visited the metropolis, 
either for the sake of purchasing books, or of learning 
something new in mathematics or in music, in which I, at 
that time, found a source of pleasure and amusemeut. In 
this manner I spent five years, till my mother's death, I then 
became anxious to visit foreign parts, and particularly Italy. 
My father gave me his permission, and I left home with one 
servant. On my departure the celebi'ated Henry Wootton, 
who had been King Jameses ambassador at Venice, gave me 
a signal proof of his regard, in an elegant letter which he 
wrote, breathing not only the warmest friendship, but 
containing some maxims of conduct which I found very 
useful in my travels. The noble Thomas Scudamore, King 
Cliarles's ambassador, to whom I carried lettera of recom- 
mendation, received me most courteously at Paris. His 
lordship gave me a card of introduction to the learned 
Hugo Grotius, at that time ambassador from the queen 
of Sweden to the French court; whose acquaintance I 
anxiously desired, and to whose house I was accompanied 
by some of his lordship's friends. A few days after, when I 
set out for Italy, he gave me letters to the English mer- 
chants on my route, that they might shew me any civilities 
in their power. Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at Genoa, 
and afterwards visited Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. In the 
latter city, which I have always more particularly esteemed 
for the elegance of its dialect, its genius, and its taste, I 
stopped about two months ; when I contracted an intimacy 
with many persons of rank and learning, and was a con- 
stant attendant at their literary parties : a practice which 
prevails there, and tends so much to the di£fasion of know- 
ledge and the preservation of friendship. No time will ever 
abolish the agreeable recollections which I cherish of Jacob 
Gaddi, Carolo Dati, Frescobaldo, Cultellero, Bonomatthia, 
Clementillo, Francisco, and many others. From Florence I 
went to Siena, thence to Rome, where, after I had spent 
about two months in viewing the antiquities of that re- 
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nowned city, where I experienced the most firiendlj att^t- 
tions from Lucas Holstein, and ol^er learned and ingenious 
men, I continned my route to Naples. There I was intro- 
duced by a certain reclase, with whom I had travelled froni 
Borne, to John Baptista Manso, Marquis of Villa, a noble- 
man of distinguished rank and authority, to whom Torquat6 
Tasso, the illustrious poet, inscribed his book on Friendship. 
During my stay, he gave me singular proofs of his regard; 
he himself conducted me round the <»ty and to the pc^ce of 
the viceroy; and more than once paid me a visit at my 
lodgings. On my departure he p;iavely apologized for not 
having shewn me more civility, which he said he had been 
restrained from doing, because I had spoken with so little 
reserve on matters of religion. When I was preparing to 
pass over into Sicily and Greece, the melancholy intelligence 
which I received, of the civil commotions in England, made 
me alter my purpose; for I thought it base to be travelling 
for amusement abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fighting 
for liberty at home. While I was on my way back to Rome, 
some merchants informed me that^ the English Jesuits had 
formed a plot against me if I returned to Bome, because I 
had spoken too freely on religion ; for it was a rule which t 
laid down to myself in those places, never to be the first to 
begin any conversation on religion; but if any questions 
were put to me concerning my &ith, to declare it without 
any reserve or fear. *I nevertheless returned to Eome. I 
took no steps to conceal either my person or my character; 
and for about the si)ace of two months, I again openly 
defended, as I had done before, the reformed religion in the 
very metropolis of Popery, By the feivour of God, I got 
safe back to Florence, where I was received with as much 
affection as if I had returned to my native cotmtry. There 
I stopped as many months as I had done before, except that 
I made an excarsion .for a few days to Lucca ; and crossing 
tile A|)ennines, passed through Bologna and Ferrara to 
Venice. After I had spent a month in surveying the curi« 
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osities of this city, and had put on board a ship the books 
which I had collected in Italy, I proceeded through Verona 
and Milan, and along, the Leman lake to Geneva. The 
mention of this city brings to my recollection the slandering 
More, and makes me again call the Deity to witness, that in 
all those places, in which vice meets with so little discourage- 
ment, and is practised with so little shame, I never once 
deviated from the paths of integrity and virtue; and per- 
petually reflected that, though my conduct might escape the 
notice of men, it could not elude the inspection of God. At 
Geneva I held daily conferences with John Deodati, the 
learned Professor of Theology. Then pursuing my former 
route through France, I returned to my native country, 
after an absence of one year and about three months; at 
the time when Charles, having broken the peace, was 
renewing what is called the episcopal war with the Scots ; 
in which the Royalists being routed in the first encounter, 
and the English being universally and justly disaffected, the 
necessity of his aflWirs at last obliged him to convene a 
parliament. As soon as I was able, I hired a spacious house 
in the city for myself and my books; where I again with 
rapture renewed my literary pursuits, and where I calmly 
awaited the issue of the contest, which I trusted to the wise 
conduct of Providence, and to the courage of the people. 
The vigour of the parliament had begun to humble the pride 
of the bishops. As long as the liberty of speech was no 
longer subject to control, all mouths began to be opened 
against the bishops; some complained of the vices of the 
individuals, others of those of the order. They said that it 
was unjust that they alone should differ from the model of 
other reformed churches ; that the government of the church 
should be according the pattern of other churches, and par- 
ticularly the "Word of God. This awakened all my attention 
and my zeal, — I saw that a way was opening for the estab- 
lishment of real liberty; that the foundation was laying for 
the deliverance of man from the yoke of slavery and super- 
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stition; that the principles of religion, which were the first 
objects of our care, would exert a salutary influence on the 
manners aud constitution of the republic; and as I had 
from my youth studied the distinctions between religious 
and civil rights, I perceived that if I ever wished to be of 
use, I ought at least not to be wanting to my country, to 
the church, and to so many of my fellow-Christians, in a 
crisis of so much danger ; I therefore determined to relin- 
quish the other pursuits in which I was engaged, and to 
transfer the whole force of my talents and my industry to 
this one iinpoi*tant object. I accordingly wrote two books 
to a friend concerning the Reformation of the Church of 
England. Afterwards, when two bishops of superior dis- 
tinction vindicated their privileges against some principal 
ministers, I thought that on those topics, to the considera- 
tion of which I was led solely by my love of truth, and my 
reverence for Christianity, I should not probably write worse 
than those who were contending only for their own emolu- 
ments and usui*pations. I therefore answered the one in 
two books, of which the first is inscribed. Concerning Frela- 
tical Episcopacy, and the other, Concerning tJie Mode of 
Ecclesiastical Government; and I replied to the other in 
some Animadversions, and soon after in an Apology. On 
this occasion it was supposed that I brought a timely 
succour to the ministers, who were hardly a match for the 
eloquence of their opponents; and from that time I was 
actively employed in refuting any answers that appeared. 
When the bishops could no longer resist the multitude of 
their assailants, I had leisure to turn my thoughts to other 
subjects; to the promotion of real and substantial liberty; 
which is rather to be sought from within than from without; 
and whose existence depends, not so much on the terror of 
the sword, as on sobriety of conduct and integrity of life. 
When, therefore, I perceived that there were three species 
of liberty which are essential to the happiness of social life; 
religious, domestic, and civil ; and as I had already written 
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concerning the first, and the magistrates were strenuously 
active in obtaining the third, I determined to turn my 
attention to the second, or the domestic species. As this 
seemed to involve three material questions, the conditions of 
the conjugal tie, the education of the children, and the free 
publication of the thoughts, I made them objects of distinct 
consideration. I explained my sentiments, not only con- 
cerning the solemnization of mariiage, but the dissolution, if 
circumstances rendered it necessary; and I drew my argu- 
ments from the divine law, which Christ did not abolish, or 
publish another more grievous than that of Moses. I stated 
my own opinions, and those of others, concerning the exclu- 
sive exception of fornication, which our illustrious Selden 
has since, in his Hebrew Wife, more coidously discussed : for 
he in vain makes a vaunt of liberty in the senate or in the 
forum, who languishes under the vilest servitude to an 
inferior at homa On this subject, therefore, I published 
some books which were more particularly necessary at that 
time, when man and wife were often the most inveterate 
foes, when the man often staid to take care of his children 
at home, while the mother of the family was seen in the 
camp of the enemy, threatening death and destruction to 
her husband. I then discussed the principles of education 
in a summary manner, but sufficiently copious for those who 
attend seriously to the subject ; than which nothing can be 
more necessary to principle the minds of men in virtue, the 
only genuine source of political and individual liberty, the 
only true safeguard of states, the bulwark of their prosperity 
and renown. Lastly, I wrote my Areopagitica^ in order to 
deliver the press from the restraints with which it was 
encumbered ; that the power of determining what was true 
and what was false, what ought to be published and what to 
be suppressed, might no longer be entrusted to a few illiterate 
and illiberal individuals, who refused their sanction to any 
work which contained views or sentiments at all above the 
level of the vulgar superstition. On the last species of civil 
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liberty, I said nothing; because I saw that snffident aiteii- 
iion was paid to it by the magistrates; nor did I write any- 
thing on the prerogative of the crown, till the king, voted 
an enemy by the parliament^ and vanqnisbed in the field, 
was summoned before the tribunal trhich condemned him to 
lose his head. Bnt when, at length, some Presbyterian 
ministers, who had formerly been the most bitter enemies to 
Charles, became jealous of the growth of the Independents, 
and of their ascendancy in the parliament, most tumt^ 
tuously clamoured agaiust the sentence, and did all in their 
power to prevent the execution, though they were not 
angry so much on account of the act itself, as because it 
was not the act of their party; and when they dared to 
affirm that the doctrine of the Protestants, and of all the 
reformed churches, was abhorrent to such an atrocious 
proceeding against kings, I thought that it became me to 
oppose such a glaring falsehood; and accordingly, without 
any immediate or personal application to Charles, I shewed, 
in an abstract consideration of the question, what might 
lawfully be done against tyrants; and in support of what I 
advanced, produced the opinions of the most celebrated 
divines ; while I vehemently inveighed against the egregious 
ignorance or effrontery of men who professed better things, 
and from whom better things might have been expected. 
That book did not make its appearance till after the death 
of Charles; and was written rather to reconcile the minds 
of the people to the event, than to discuss the Intimacy of 
that particular sentence which concerned the magistrates, 
and which was already executed. Such were the fruits of 
my private studies, which I gratuitously presented to the 
Church and to the State; and for which I was recompensed 
by nothing but impunity; though the actions themselves 
procured me peace of conscience, and the approbation of the 
good; while 1 exercised that freedom of discussion which I 
loved. Others, without labour or desert, got possession of 
honours and emoluments ; but no one ever knew me either 
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8olicitiDg anythiDg myself, or through the medium of my 
friends; ever beheld me in a supplicating posture at the 
doors of the seuate, or the levees of the great I usually 
kept myself secluded at home, where my own property, part 
of which had been withheld during the civil commotions, 
and part of which had been absorbed in the oppressive 
contributions which I had to sustain, afforded me a scanty 
subsistence. When I was released from these engagements^^ 
and thought that I was about to enjoy an interval of unin- 
terrupted ease, I turned my thoughts to a continued history 
of my country, from the earliest times to the present period. 
I had already finished four books, when after the subversion 
of the monarchy, and the establishment of a republic, I waa 
surprised by an invitation from the Council of State, who 
desired my services in the office for foreign affairs. A book 
appeared soon after, which was ascribed to the king, and 
contained the most invidious charges against the parliament 
I was ordered to answer it ; and opposed the Iconoclast to 
his Icon. I did not insult over fallen majesty, as is pre- 
tended; I only preferred Queen Truth to King Charles. 
The charge of insult, which I saw that the malevolent 
would urge, I was at some pains to remove in the begii^ning 
of the work; and as often as possible in other places. 
Salmasius then appeared ; to whom they were not, as More 
says, long in looking about for an opponent, but immediately 
appointed me, who happened at the time to be present in 
the Council. I have thus, sir, given some accoimt of myself, 
in order to stop your mouth, and to remove ^ny prejudices 
which your falsehoods and misrepresentations might cause 
even good men to entertain against me. 

GHABACTEB OF JOHN BRADSHAW. 

John Bradshaw (a name which will be repeated with 
applause wherever liberty is cherished or is known) was 
sprung from a noble family. All his early life he sedulously 
employed in m^Jdng himself acquainted with the laws of his 
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country ; he then practised with singular success aoid repu- 
tation at the bar ; he shewed himself an intrepid and un- 
wearied advocate for the liberties of the people : he took an 
active part in the most momentous afiaii*s of the state, and 
occasionally discharged the functions of a judge with the 
most inviolable integrity. At last, when he was intreated 
by the parliament to preside in the trial of the king, he did 
not refuse the dangerous office. To a profound knowledge 
of the law, he added the most comprehensive views, the 
most generous sentiments, manners the most obliging and 
the most pure. Hence he discharged that office with a 
propriety almost without a parallel ; he inspired both res- 
pect and awe; and, though menaced by the daggers of so 
many assassins, he conducted himself with so much consis- 
tency and gravity, with so much presence of mind and so 
much dignity of demeanour, that he seems to have been 
purposely destined by Providence for that part which he so 
nobly acted on the theatre of th^ world. And his glory is 
.as much exalted above that of all other tyrannicides, as it is 
both more humane, more just, and more strikingly grand, 
judicially to condemn a tyrant, than to put him to death 
without a trial. In other respects, there was no forbidding 
austerity, no moroseness in his manner; he was courteous 
and benign ; but the great character, which he then sus- 
tained, he with perfect consistency still sustains, so that you 
would suppose that, not only then, but in every future period 
of his life, he was sitting in judgment upon the king. In 
the public business his activity is unwearied ; and he alone 
is equal to a host. At home his hospitality is as splendid as 
his fortune will permit ; in his friendships there is the most 
inflexible fidelity ; and no one more readily discerns m?rifc> 
or moi'e liberally rewards it. Men of piety and learning, 
ingenious persons in all professions, those who have been dis- 
tinguished by their courage or their misfortunes, are free to 
participate his bounty ; and if they want not his bounty, 
they are sure to share his friendship and esteem. He never 
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ceases to extol the merits of others ; or to conceal his own ; 
and no one was ever more ready to accept the excuses, or to 
pardon the hostility, of his political opponents. If he under- 
take to plead the cause of the oppressed, to solicit the favour 
or deprecate the resentment of the powerful, to reprove the 
public ingratitude towards any particular individual, his 
address and his perseverance are beyond all praise. On such 
occasions no one could desire a patron or a friend more able, 
more zealous, or more eloquent. No menace could divert 
him from his purpose; no intimidation on the one hand, and 
no promise of emolument or promotion on the other, could 
alter the serenity of his countenance, or shake the firmness 
of his souL By these virtues, which endeared him to his 
friends and commanded the respect even of his enemies, he, 
sir, has acquired a name, which, while you and such as you 
are mouldering in oblivion, will flourish in every age and in 
every country in the world.* 

THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE KING*S DEATH. 

With respect to the condemnation of the king, you say 
that " in order that the sufferings of Charles might be more 

* With the flagitious treatment of Bradshaw's remains, by that profli- 
{^ate individual, Charles the Second, most persons are acc^uainted ; but it 
may, nevertheless, be worth while to introduce here Anthony 4 Wood's 
account of the transaction: — "The next morning, the carcase of John 
Bradshaw, President of the High Court of Justice, which had been with 
-great solemnity buried in St. Peter's Church, at Westminster, 22nd Nov., 
1669, was carried in a cart to Holboum also ; and the next day following 
that, which was the 30th of Jan., on which day King Charles the First 
was beheaded in 1648, they were dra^yn to Tyburn on three several 
sledges, followed by the universal outcry of the people. Afterwards, 
they being pulled from their coffins, were hanged at the several comers of 
that triple tree, where they hung till the sun was set ; after which they 
were taken down, their heads cut oflF, to be set on Westminster Hall, and 
their loathsome trunks thrown into a deep hole under the gallows. At 
the same time, Ireton's tomb was broken down, and what remained over 
the graves of Cromwell and Bradshaw were clean swept away ; and no 
footstep left of their remembrances, in that royal and stately burial-place 
of our English kings." To show, however, the different estimation in 
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nearly assimilated to those of Christ, he was exposed to the 
redoubled mockeiy of the soldiery." The soffeiiugp of Christ 
were indeed more like those of malefisustors, than the suffer- 
ings of Charles were like those of Christ; though many 
oomparisons of this kind were hajnrked about by those who 
were zealous in forging any lie, or devising any imposture 
that might tend to excite the pc^ular indignation. Bot 
suppose that some of the common soldiers did behave with a 
little too much insolence, that consideration does not con- 
stitute the demerit of the execution. I never before hearo^ 
nor did I ever meet with any person who had heard, that 
** a person, who implored God to have mercy on the king, as 
he was passing to the scaffold, was instantly put to death in 
the presence of the monarch." I caused inquiries on the 
subject to be made of the officer who had the command of 
the guard, during the whole time of the execution, and wha 
hardly ever lost sight of the king's person for a moment ; 
and he positively declared that he had never heard tbia 
before, and that he knew it to be utterly destitute of founda- 
tion. Hence we may learn what credit is due to your 
narrative in other particulars ; for you will be found not to 
discover much more veracity in your endeavours to procure 

wbioh the bmho name may be held by different penuma, I wUl here intro- 
duoe that eloquent and atartling epitaph, written by an American oa 
BradaKaw, before the War of Independence. It is said to have been 
dated from Annapolis, and to have been engrayed on a cannon, whence 
copies were taken and hung up in almost every house on the continent of ' 
America: — "Stranger! ere thou pass, contemplate this cannon; nor 
regardless be told that near its base lies deposited the dust of John 
Bradshaw, who, nobly superior to selfish regards, despising alike the 
pageantiy of courtly splendour, the blast of calumny, and the terror of 
regal vengeance, presided in the illustrious band of heroes and patriots 
who fairly and openly adjudged Charles Stuart, tyrant of England, to a 
public and exemplary death, thereby presenting to the amazed world, 
and transmitting down through applauding ages, the most glorious 
example of unshaken rirtue, love of freedom, and impartial justice, ever 
exhibited on the blood-stained theatre of human action. Oh ! reader, 
pass not on till thou hast blessed his memory; and never, never forsfei 
that r^tellion to tyranU is obedience to Chd/^—Note m» Bokn*8 MiUon. 
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^^ection and respect for Charles afber his death, than in your 
exertions to make us objects of general and unmerited* 
detestation. You say that '' on the fatal scaffold, the king 
was heard twice to sigh out to the Bishop of London,. 
* Remember, remember !' " The judges were all in anxiety 
to know what the words, so emphatically repeated, meant; 
the bishop, according to your account, was sent for, and with 
a menace ordered to declare to what the reiterated admoni- 
tion might allude. He, at first, with a preconcerted dissimu- 
lation, pleaded his sense of delicacy, and refused to divulge 
the secret. When they became more impatient, he at last 
disclosed, as if by constraint, and under the influence of fear, 
what he would not for the world have had unknown. " The 
king," said he, " ordered me, if T could gain access to his 
son, to inform him that it was the last injunction of his 
dying father, that^ if he were ever restored to his power and 
crown, he should pardon you, the authors of his death. This 
was what his majesty again and again commanded me to 
remember." Which shall I say, — that the king discovered 
most piety, or the bishop most deceit 1 who with so little 
difficulty consented to disclose a secret, which on the very 
scaffold was so mysteriously entrusted to him, for the pur- 
pose of disclosure ? But O ! model of taciturnity ! Charles 
had long since left this injimction, among others, to his son, 
in his Icon JBasiMcon, a book which was evidently written 
for this express purpose, that this secret, which had been so 
ostentatiously enveloped in obscurity, might be divulged 
with the utmost despatch, and circulated with the utmost 
diligence. But I cleariy see that you are determinec), to 
obtrude upon the ignorant some paragon of perfection, if 
not quite like Charles Stuart, at least some hyperborean and 
ferbled hero, decorated with all the shewy varnish of impos- 
ture; and that you tricked out the fiction, and embellished 
it with the effusions of sensibility, in order to entrap the 
attention of the populace. But though I do not deny but 
that one or two of the commissioners might perhaps have 

p 
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briefly interrogated the bishop on this subject, I do not find 
that he was either purposely called before them, or deliber- 
ately and scrupulously interrogated, as if it were a matter of 
their general solicitude and care. But let us grant that 
Charles, on the scaffold, did deliver to the bishop these 
dying injunctions to his son to pardon the authors of his 
death ; what did he do more than others have done in 
similar situations] How few persons are there about to 
die upon a scaffold, and to close for ever the tragedy of life, 
when they must forcibly feel the vanity of everything 
human, who would not do the same ; who would not, when 
on the point of leaving the stage of life, cheerfully lay aside 
their animosities, their resentments, their Aversions, or, at 
least, pretend to do it, in order to excite compassion, or to 
leave behind them an opinion of their innocence ? That 
Charles acted the hypocrite on this occasion, and that he 
never did sincerely, and from his heart, deliver any injunc- 
tion to his son to pardon the authors of his death, or that 
his private were at variance with his public admonitions, 
may be proved by arguments of no small weight. For 
otherwise the son, who, in other respects was suflficiently 
obsequious to his father, would doubtlessly have obeyed this 
his most momentous and dying injunction, so religiously- 
conveyed to him by the bishop. But how did he obey it, 
when two of our ambassadors, the one in Holland and the 
other in Spain, neither of whom had any share in the destruc- 
tion of the king, were put to death by his orders or his 
influence ? And has he not indeed more than once openly 
declared in his public memorials, that nothing should induce 
him to pardon the murderers of his father 1 Consider, 
therefore, whether this narrative of yours be likely to be 
true, which, the more it commends the father, reviles the 
son. 

DEFENCE OP THE ABMY AGAINST ITS ACCUSERS. 

" The army is a Hydra-headed monster of accumulated 
heresies." Those who speak the truth, acknowledge that 
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our army excels all others, not only in courage, but in virtue 
and in piety. Other camps are the scenes of gambling, swear- 
ing, riot, and debauchery : in ours, the troops employ what 
leisure they have in searching the Scriptures and hearing the 
Word ; nor is there one who thinks it more honourable to 
vanquish the enemy than to propagate the truth ; and they 
not only carry on a military warfare against their enemies, 
but an evangelical one against themselves. And indeed, if 
we consider the proper objects of war, what employment can 
be more becoming soldiers, who are raised to defend the laws, 
to be the support of our political and religious institutions ? 
Ought they not then to be less conspicuous for ferocity than 
for the civil and the softer virtues, and to consider it as their 
true and proper destination, not merely to sow the seeds of 
strife, and reap the harvest of destruction, but to procure 
peace and security for the whole human race ? If there be 
any, who either from the mistakes of others, or the infirmi- 
ties of their own minds, deviate from these noble ends, we 
ought not to punish them with the sword, but rather labour 
to reform them by reason, by admonition, by pious supplica- 
tions to God, to whom alone it belongs to dispel all the errors 
of the mind, and to impart to whom He will the celestial 
light of truth. We approve no heresies which are truly 
such ; we do not even tolerate some ; we wish them extir- 
pated, but by those means which are best suited to the pur- 
pose ; by reason and instruction, the only safe remedies for 
disorders of the mind ; and not by the knife or the scourge, 
as if they were seated in the body. 

THE king'* flight TO THE ISLE OP WIGHT. 

Another accusation is, that Cromwell had persuaded '^the 
king secretly to withdraw himself unto the Isle of Wight." 
It is well known that the affairs of Charles were often ren 
dered desperate in other ways, and thrice by flight ; first, 
when he fled from London to York; next, when he took 
refuge among the Scotch, in the pay of England ; and lastly, 
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when lie retired to the Isle of Wi^tsL But '^ Cromw^ 
pecsuaded thk last measiue.'' This is to be sore beyond aJI 
possibility o€ doubt ; bat I wonder that the Bojalists should 
lavish such an abondance of piaiae respecting the prudence 
of Charles^ who seems scanse ever to have had a will of his 
own« For whether he was among his Mends or his enemies^ 
in the oomt or the camp, he was g^iexally the mere puppet 
of others ; at one time, of his wife^ at anoth^y of his bishopBy 
now of his nobles, then of his troops, and last of all, of the 
enemy. And he seems, for the mort party to have followed 
the w<»Bt counsels, and those too of the worst advisera. 
Charles is the victim of persuasion, Charles the dnpe of 
imposition^ Charles the pageant of delusion ; he is intimida- 
ted by fear or dazzled by hope ; and carried about hexe and 
there, the common prey o£ every £u:tion, whether they be 
Mends or foes. Let them either exaae these fiicts from their 
writings, or cease to extol tiie sagacity of Charles. Though 
therefore a superior d^ree of penetration is an honourablt 
distinction^ yet, when a country is torn with Actions, it is 
not without its inconveniences ; and the most discreet and 
cautious are most exposed to the calumnies of opposite Mic- 
tions. This often proved an obstacle in the way of CromwelL 
Hence the Presbyterians, and hence the enemy, impute every 
harsh treatment which they e^rience, not to the pariiameirt 
but to Cromwell alone. They do not even hesitate to ascribe 
their own indiscretions and miscarriages to the fraud and 
treachery of Cromwell; against him every invective is 
levelled, and every censure passed. Indeed the flight of 
Charles to the Isle of Wight, which took place while 
Cromwell was at a distance, and was so sudden and unex- 
pected, that he acquainted by letter every member then in 
the metropolis with the extraordinary occurrenca But thia 
was the state of the case. The king, alarmed by the 
clamours of the whole army, which, neither softened by 
his entreaties nor his promises, had begun to demand his 
punishment, he determined to make his escape in the night 
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with two trusty folloirers. OBut more detennined to fly, 
than rightly knowing where to fly, he was induced, either 
by the ignoranoe or the cowardice of his attendants, to 
surrender himself to Hammozid, governor of the Isle of 
Wight, whence he thought that he might easily be conyeyed 
by ship into France or Holland. This is what I have 
learned concerning the king's flight to the Isle of Wight, 
from those who possessed the readiest means of obtaining 
infarmstion. 

THE CHARACTEB OF CROMWELL AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 

Oliver Oromwdl was sprung from a line of iQustrious 
ancesfcors, who were distinguished for the civil frmctions 
which they sustained under the monarchy, and still more 
for the part which they took in restoring and establishing 
true religion in this country. In the vigour and maturity 
cf his life, which he passed in retirement, he was conspicuous 
for nothing more than for the strictness of his religious 
habits, and the innocence of his life ; and he had tacitly 
cheriBhed in his breart that flame of piety which was after- 
wards to stand him in so nmch stead on the greatest occa- 
sions, and in the most critical exigencies. In the last' 
parliament wMch was called by the king, he was elected 
to represent his native town ; when he soon became distin- 
guished by the justness of his opinions, and the vigour <uid 
decision of his counsels. When the sword was drawn, he 
ofiered his services, and was appointed to a troop of horse, 
whose numbers were soon increased by the pious and the 
good, who flocked from all quarters to his standard ; and in 
a short time he almost surpassed the greatest generals in the 
magnitude and the rapidity of his achievements. Nor is this 
Bttrprising ; for he was a soldier disciplined to perfection in 
the knowledge of himself. He had either extinguished, or 
by Jiabit had learned to subdue, the whole host of vain hopes, 
fears, and passions, which infest the soul. He flrst acquired 
the government of himself, and over himself acquii?ed the 
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most signal victories ; so that on the first day he took the 
field against the external enemy, he was a veteran in arms, 
consummately practised in the toils and exigencies of war. 
It is not possible for me, in the narrow limits in which I 
circumscribe myself on this occasion, to enumerate the many 
towns which he has taken, the many battles which he has 
won. The whole surfiice of the British empire has been the 
scene of his exploits, and the theatre of his triumphs ; which 
alone would furnish ample materials for a history, and want 
a copiousness of narration not inferior to the magnitude and 
diversity of the transactions. This alone seems to be a 
sufficient proof of his extraordinary and almost super- 
natural virtue, and that by the vigour of his genius, or 
the excellence of his discipline, adapted, not more to the 
necessities of war, than to the precepts of Christianity, the 
good and the brave were from all quarters attracted to his 
camp, not only as to the best school of military talents, but 
of piety and virtue ; and that during the whole war, and the 
occasional intervals of peace, amid so many vicissitudes of 
faction and events, he retained and still retains the obedi- 
ence of his troops, not by largesses or indulgence, but by his 
sole authority and the regularity of his pay. In this instance 
his fame may rival that of Cyrus, of Epaminondas, or any 
of the great generals of antiquity. Hence he collected an 
army as numerous and as well equipped as any one ever did 
in so short a time ; which was uniformly obedient to his 
orders, and dear to the affections of the citizens ; which was 
formidable to the enemy in the field, but never cruel to those 
who laid down their arms ; which committed no lawless 
ravages on the persons or the property of the inhabitants; 
who, when they compared their conduct with the turbulence, 
the intemperance, the impiety, and the debauchery of the 
Royalists, were wont to salute them as friends, and to con- 
sider them as guests. They were a stay to the good, a terror 
to the evil, and the warmest advocates for every exertion of 
iety and virtue. 
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Nor would it be right to pass over the name of Fairfex, 
who united the utmost fortitude with the utmost courage ; 
and the spotless innocence of whose life seemed to point him 
out as the peculiar fe,vourite of heaven. Justly indeed may 
you be excited to receive this wreath of praise ; though you 
have retired as much as possible from the world, and seek 
those shades of privacy which were the delight of Scipio. 
Nor was it only the enemy whom you subdued ; but you 
have triumphed over that flame of ambition and that lust of 
glory, which are wont to make the best and the greatest of 
men their slaves. The purity of your virtues and the splen- 
dour of your actions, consecrate those sweets of ease which 
you enjoy ; and which constitute the wished-for haven of the 
toils of man. Such was the ease which, when the heroes of 
antiquity possessed, after a life of exertion and glory not 
greater than yours, the poets in despair of finding ideas or 
expressions better suited to the subject, feigned that they 
were received into heaven, and invited to recline at the 
tables of the gods. But whether it were your health, which 
I principally belief, or any other motive which caused you 
to retire, of this I am convinced, that nothing could have 
induced you to relinquish the service of your country, if you 
had not known that in your successor liberty would meet 
with a protector, and England with a stay to its safety, and 
a pillar to its glory. For, while you, O Cromwell ! are left 
among us, he hardly shews a proper confidence in the 
Supreme, who distrusts the security of England; when he 
sees that you are in so special a manner the favoured object 
of the Divine regard. But there was another department 
of the war, which was destined for your exclusive exertions. 

Without entering into any length of detail, I will, if pos- 
sible, describe some of the most memorable actions, with as 
much brevity as you performed them with celerity. After 
the loss of all Ireland, with the exception of one city, you 
in battle immediately discomfited the forces of the rebels : 
and were busily employed in settling the country, when you 
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were suddenlj recalled to the war in Scotland. Hence 70a 
proceeded with unwearied diligence against the Scots, who 
were on the point of making an irruption into England with 
the king in their train : and in about the apace of one jesr 
you entirely subdued, and added to the Engliedi dominion, 
that kingdom which all our monarchs, during a p^od of 
800 years, had in vain struggled to subject In ooe battle 
you almost annihilated the remainder of their forces, who, 
in a fit of desperation, had made a sudden incursion into 
England, then almost destitute of garrisons, and got as j&tr 
as Worcester; where you came up with them, by forced 
marches, and captured almost the whole of their nobility. 
A profound peace ensued ; when we found, though indeed 
not then for the first time, that you was as wise an the 
cabinet as valiant in the field. It was your constant 
endeavour, in the senate, either to induce them to adhere 
to these treaties which they had entered into with the 
enemy, or speedily to adjust others which promised to be 
beneficial to the country. But when you saw that the 
business was artfully procrastinated, that every one was 
more intent on his own selfish interest than on the public 
good, that the people complained of the disappointmients 
which they had experienced, and the fallacious promises by 
which they had been gulled, that they were the dupes of a 
few overbearing individuals, you put an end to their domi- 
nation. A new parliament is supimoned : and the right of 
election given to those to whom it was expedient They 
meet; but do nothing; and, after having wearied them- 
Belves by their mutual dissensions, and fully exposed their in^ 
capacity to the observation of the country, they consent to a 
voluntary dissolution. In this state of desolation, to which 
we were reduced, you, O Cromwell ! alone remained to jCou- 
duct the government, and to save the country. We ail 
willingly yield the palm of sovereignty to your nnrivalLad 
ability and virtue, except the few among us, who, either 
ambitious of honours which they have not the capacity to 
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sustain, or who envy those which are conferred on one more 
worthy than themselves, or else who do not know that 
nothing in the world is more pleasing to God, more agreeable 
to reason, more politically just, or more generally useful, than 
that the supreme power should be vested in the best and the 
wisest of men. 

Such, O Cromwell ! all acknowledge you to be ; such are 
the services which you have rendered, as the leader of our 
councils, the general of our armies, and the father of your 
country. For this is the tender appellation by which all the 
good among us salute you from the very soul. Other names 
you neither have nor could endure; and you deservedly 
Teject that pomp of title which attracts the gaze and admira- 
.tion of the multitude. For what is a title but a certain 
•defbiite mode of dignity? but actions such as yours surpass, 
not only the bounds of our admiration, but our titles; and 
like the points of pyramids, which are lost in the clouds, 
they soar above the possibilities of titular commendation. 
But since, though it be not fit, it may be expedient, that the 
highest pitcli of virtue should be circumscribed within the 
bounds of some human appellation, you endured to receive, 
for the public good, a title most like to that of the father of 
your country; jiot to exalt, but rather to bring you nearer 
to the level of ordinary men ; the title of king was unworthy 
the transcendent majesty of your character. For if you bad 
been captivated by a name over which, as a private man, 
you had so completely triumphed und crumbled into dust, 
you would have been doing the same thing as if, after 
haviug subdued some idolatrous nation by the help of the 
true Grod, you should afterwards fall down and worship the 
gods which you had vanquished. Do you then, sir, continue 
your course with the same unrivalled magnanimity ; it sits 
well upon you ; — to you our country owes its liberties, nor 
can you sustain a character at once more momentous and 
more august than that of the author, the guardian, and the 
preserver of our liberties; and hence you have not only 
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eclipsed the achieyements of all our kings, but even those 
which have been fabled of our heroes. Ofben reflect what a 
dear pledge the beloved land of your nativity has entrusted 
to your care ; and that liberty which she once expected only 
from the chosen flower of her talents, and her virtues, she 
now expects from you only, and by you only hopes to 
obtain. Revere the fond expectations which we cherish, the 
solicitudes of your anxious country; revere the looks and 
the wounds of your brave companions in arms, who, under 
your banners, have so strenuously fought for liberty ; revere 
the shades of those who perished in the contest; revere also 
the opinions and the hopes which foreign states entertain 
concerning us, who promise to themselves so many advan- 
tages from that liberty which we have so bravely acquired, 
from the establLshment of that new government which has 
be^un to shed its splendour on the world, ' which, if it be 
suffered to vanish like a dream, would involve us in the 
deepest abyss of shame; and lastly revere yourself; and, 
after having endured so many sufferings and encountered so 
many perils for the sake of liberty, do not suffer it, now it 
is obtained, either to be violated by yourself, or in any one 
instance impaired by others. You cannot be truly free 
unless we are free too; for such is the nature of things, 
that he who entrenches on the liberty of others, is the first 
to lose his own and become a slave. But, if you, who have 
hitherto been the patron and tutelary genius of liberty; if 
you, who are exceeded by no one in justice, in piety, and 
goodness, should hereafter invade that liberty, which you 
have defended, your conduct must be fatally operative, not 
only against the cause of liberty, but the general interests 
of piety and virtue. Your integrity and virtue will appear 
to have evaporated, your faith in religion to have been 
small; your character with posterity will dwindle into 
insignificance, by which a most destructive blow will be 
levelled against the happiness of mankind. The work which 
you have undertaken is of incalculable moment, which will 
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thoroughly sift and expose every principle and sensation of 
your heart, which will fully display the vigour and genius of 
your character, which will evince whether you really possess 
those great qualities of piety, fidelity, justice, and self-denial, 
which made us believe that you were elevated by the special 
direction of the Deity to the highest pinnacle of power. 
At once wisely and discreetly to hold the sceptre over three 
powerful nations, to persuade people to relinquish inveterate 
and corrupt for new and more beneficial maxims and insti- 
tutions, to penetrate into the remotest parts of the country, 
to have the mind present and operative in every quarter, to 
watch against surprise, to provide against danger, to reject 
the blandishments of pleasure and the pomp of power; — 
these are exertions compared with which the labour of war 
is mere pastime; which will require every energy and 
employ every faculty that you possess; which demand a 
man supported fromi above, and almost instructed by imme- 
diate inspiration. 

These, and more than these, are, no doubt, the objects 
which occupy your attention and engross your soul ; as well 
as the means by which you may accomplish these important 
ends, and render our liberty at once more ample and more 
secure. And this you can, in my opinion, in no other way 
so readily effect, as by associating in your councils the com- 
panions of your dangers and your toils; men of exemplary 
modesty, integrity, and courage; whose hearts have not 
been hardened in cruelty and rendered insensible to pity by 
the sight of so much ravage and so much death, but whom 
it has rather inspired with the love of justice, with a respect 
for religion, and with the feeling of compassion, and who 
are more zealously interested in the preservation of liberty, 
in proportion as they have encountered more perils in its 
defence. They are not strangers or foreigners, a hireling 
rout scraped together from the dregs of the people, but for 
the most part, men of the better conditions in life, of families . 
not disgraced if not ennobled, of fortunes either ample or 
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moderate; and what if some among tbem are recommended 
by their poverty? for it was not the lust of ravage which 
brought them into the field; it was the calamitous aspect of 
the times, which, in the most critical circumstances^ and. 
ofben amid the most disastrous turns of fortune, roused 
them to attempt the deliverance of their countiy £com ihe 
&ngs of despotism. They were men prepared, not only to 
debate, but to fight; not only to argue in the senate, but to 
engage the enemy in the field. But unless we will oon- 
tinually cherish indefinite and illusory' expectations, I see 
not in whom we can place any confidence, if not in these 
men and such as these. We have the surest and most 
indubitable pledge of their fidelity in this, that they have 
already exposed themselves to death in the service of their 
country ; of their piety in this, that they have been always 
wont to ascribe the whole glory of their successes to the 
favour of the Deity, whose help they have so suppliantly 
implored, and so conspicuously obtained ; of their justice in 
this, that they even brou^t the king to trial, and when his 
guilt was proved, refused to save his life ; of their modera- 
tion in our own uniform experience of its effects, and 
because, if by any outrage they should disturb the peace 
which they have procured, they themselves will be the first 
to feel the miseries which it wiU occasion, the first to meet 
the havoc of the sword, and the first again to risk their 
Hves for all those comforts and distinctions which they have 
so happily acquired; and lastly, of their fortitude in this, 
that there is no instance of any people who ever recovered 
their liberty with so much courage and success; and there- 
fore let us not suppose, that there can be any persons who 
will be more zealous in preserving it. 

I now feel myself irresistibly compelled to commemorate 
the names of some of those who have most conspicuously 
signalized themselves in these times: and first thine, O 
Fleetwood ! whom I have known from a boy, to the present 
blooming maturity of your military fa^e, to have be^a 
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inferior to none in humanity, in gentleness, in benignity of 
disposition, whose intrepidity in the combat, and whose 
clemeney in victory, have been acknowledged even by the 
enemy : next thine, O Lambert ! who, with a mere handful 
of men, checked the progress, and sustained the attack, of 
the Duke of Hamilton, who was attended by the whole 
flower and vigour of the Scottish youth: next thine, O 
Desborough ! and thine, O' Hawley ! who wast always con< 
spicuous in the heat of the combat, and the thickest of the 
fight; thine, O Overton! who hast been most endeared to 
me now for so many years by the similitude of our studies, 
the suavity of your manners, and the more than fraternal 
sympathy of our hearts; you, who, in the memorable battle 
of Marston Moor, when our left wing was put to the rout, 
were beheld, with admiration, making head against the 
enemy with your infantry and repelling his attack, amid 
the thickest of the carnage; and lastly you, who in the 
Scotch war, when under the auspices of Cromwell, occupied 
the coast of Fife, opened a passage beyond Stirling, and 
made the Scotch of the west, and of the north, and even 
the remotest Orkneys, confess your humanity and submit to 
your power. Besides these, I will mention some as cele- 
brated for their political wisdom and their civil virtues, 
whom you, sir, have admitted into your councils, and who 
are known to me by friendship or by fame. Whitlocke, 
Pickering, Strickland, Sydenham, Sydney (a name indisso- 
lubly attached to the interests of liberty), Montacute, Lau- 
rence, both of highly cultivated minds and polished taste; 
besides many other citizens of singular merit, some of whom 
were distinguished by their exertions in the senate, and 
others in the field. To these men, whose talents are so 
splendid, and whose worth has been so thoroughly tried, 
you would without doubt do right to trust tlie protection of 
our liberties; nor would it be easy to say to whom they 
might more safely be entrusted. Then, if you leave the 
church to its own government, and relieve yourself and the 
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other public functionaries from a charge ho onerous, and so 
incompatible with your functions ; and will no longer suffer 
two powers, so different as the civil and the ecclesiastical, to 
commit fornication together, and by their mutual and delu- 
sive aids, in appearance to strengthen, but in reality to 
weaken and finally to subvert, each other; if you shall 
remove all power of persecution out of the church (but 
persecution will never cease, so long as men are bribed 
to preach the Grospel by a mercenary salary, which is 
forcibly extorted, rather than gratuitously bestowed, which 
serves only to poison religion and to strangle trath), you 
will then effectually have cast those money-changers out 
of the temple, who do not merely truckle with doves, but 
with the Dove itself, with the Spirit of the Most High. 
Then, since there are often in a republic men who have the 
same itch for making a multiplicity of laws, as some poetas- 
ters have for making many verses, and since laws are usually 
worse in proportion as they are more numerous, if you shall 
not enact so many new laws as you abolish old, which do not 
operate so much as warnings against evil, as impediments in 
the way of good ; and if you shall retain only those which 
are necessary, which do not confound the distinctions of good 
and evil, which, while they prevent the frauds of the wicked, 
do not prohibit the innocent freedoms of the good, which 
punish crimes, without interdicting those things which are 
lawful, only on account of the abuses to which they may 
occasionally be exposed. For the intention of laws is to 
check the commission of vice; but liberty is the best school 
of virtue, and affords the strongest encouragements to the 
practice. Then, if you make a better provision for the 
education of our youth than has hitherto been made; if 
you prevent the promiscuous instruction of the docile and 
indocile, of the idle and the diligent, at the public cost, but 
reserve the rewards of learning for the learned, and of merit 
for the meritorious. If you permit the free discussion of 
truth without any hazard to the author, or any subjection to 
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the caprice of an individual, which is the best way to make 
truth flourish and knowledge abound, the censure of the half- 
learned, the envy, the pusillanimity, or the prejudice which 
measures the discoveries of others, and in short, every degree 
of wisdom, by the measure of its own capacity, will be pre- 
vented from doling out information to us according to their 
own arbitrary choice. Lastly, if you shall not dread to hear 
any truth, or any falsehood, whatever it may be, but if you 
shall least of all listen to those, who think that they can 
never be free till the liberties of others depend on their 
caprice, and who attempt nothing with so much zeal and 
vehemence, as to fetter, not only the bodies but the minds 
of men, who labour to introduce into the state the worst of 
all tyrannies, the tyranny of their own depraved habits and 
pernicious opinions ; you will always be dear to those, who 
think not merely that their own sect or faction, but that all 
citizens of all descriptions, should enjoy equal rights and 
equal laws. If there be any one who thinks that this is not 
liberty enough, he appears to me to be rather inflamed with 
the lust of ambition, or of anarchy, than with the love of a 
genuine and well regulated liberty ; and particularly since 
the circumstances of the country, which has been so convul- 
sed by the storms of faction, which are yet hardly still, do 
not permit us to adopt a more perfect or desirable form of 
government. 

For it is of no littile consequence, citizens ! by what 
principles you are governed, either in acquiring liberty, or in 
•retaining it when acquired. And unless that liberty, which 
is of such a kind as arms can neither procure nor take away, 
which alone is the fruit of piety, of justice, of temperance 
and unadulterated virtue, shall have taken deep root in your 
minds and hearts, there will not long be wanting one who 
will snatch from you by treachery what you have acquired 
by arms. War has made many great whom peace makes 
small. If, after being released from the toils of war, you 
neglect the arts of peace, if your peace and your liberty be 
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a state of warfare, if war be your only virtue, — ^the summit 
of your praise, — ^you will, believe me, soon find peace the 
most adverse to your interests. Your peace will be only a 
more distressing war ; and that which you imagined liberty 
will prove the worst of slavery. Unless by the means of 
piety, not frothy and loquacious, but operative, imadulterated, 
and sincere, you clear the horizon of the mind from those 
mists of superstition which arise from the ignorance of true 
religion, you will always have those who will bend your 
necks to the yoke as if you were brutes, who, notwithstand- 
ing all your triumphs, will put you up to the highest bidder, 
as if you were mere booty made in war ; and will find an 
exuberant source of wealth in your ignorance and supersti* 
tion. Unless you will subjugate the propensity to avarice, 
to ambition, and sensuality, and expel all luxury from your- 
selves and from your families, you will find that you have 
cherished a more stubborn and intractable despot at home 
than you ever encountered in the field ; and even your very \ 
bowels will be continually teeming with an intolerable pro- 
geny of tyrants. Let these be the first enemies whom you i 
subdue ; this constitutes the campaign of peace ; these are ' 
triumphs, difficult indeed, but bloodless ; and £Bur more hon- 
ourable than those trophies which are purchased only by 
slaughter and by rapine. Unless you are victors in this 
service, it is in vain that you have been victorious over the 
despotic enemy in the field. For if you think that it is a 
more grand, a more beneficial, or a more wise policy, to 
invent subtle expedients for increasing the revenue, to 
multiply our naval and military force, to rival in craft the 
ambassadors of foreign states, to form skilful treaties and 
alliances, than to administer unpolluted justice to the 
people, to redress the injured, and to succour the. dis- 
tressed, and speedily to restore to every one his own, you 
are involved in a cloud of error ; and too late will you per- 
ceive, when the illusion of those mighty benefits has vanished, 
that in neglecting these, which you now think inferior con- 
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siderations, you have only been precipitating your own nuR 
and despair. The fidelity of enemies and allies is frail 
and perishing, unless it be cemented by the principles of 
justice ; that wealth and those honours, which most covet, 
readily change masters; they forsake the idle, and repair 
where virtue, where industry, where patience flourish 
most. Thus nation precipitates the down&ll of nation; 
thus the mqre sound part of one people subverts the 
more corrupt; thus you obtained the ascendant over the 
royalists. If you plunge into the same depravity, if you 
imitate their excesses, and hanker after the same vanities, 
you will become royalists as well as they, and liable to be 
subdued by the same enemies, or by others in your tarn; 
who, placing their reliance on the same religious principles , 
the same patience, the same integrity and discretion which 
made you strong, will deservedly triumph over you, who are 
immersed in debauchery, in the luxury and the sloth of 
kings. Then, as if God was weary of protecting you, you 
will be seen to have passed through the Are that you might 
perish in the smoke; the contempt which you will then 
experience will be great as the admiration which you now 
enjoy; and, what may in future profit others, but cannot 
benefit yourselves, you will leave a salutary proof what 
great things the solid reality of virtue and of piety might 
have effected, when the mere counterfeit and varnished 
resemblance could attempt such mighty achievements, and 
make such considerable advances towards the execution. 
For, if either through your want of knowledge, your want 
of constancy, or your want of virtue, attempts so noble, and 
actions so glorious, have had an issue so unfortunate, it does ' 
not therefore follow, that better men should be either less 
daring in their projects or less sanguine in their hopes. But 
from such an abyss of corruption into which you so readily 
fall, no one, not even Cromwell himself, nor a whole nation 
of Brutuses, if they were alive, could deliver you if they 
would, or would deliver you if they could For who would 

Q 
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▼indicate jour right of unrestrained suffrage, or of choosiiig 
what representatives jou liked best, merely that you might 
elect the creatures of your own faction, whoever thej might 
be; or him, however small might be his worth, who would 
give you the most lavish feasts, and enable you to drink to 
the greatest excess? Thus not wisdom and authority, but 
turbulence and gluttony, would soon exalt the vilest mis- 
creants from our taverns and our brothels, from our towns 
and villages, to the rank and dignity of senators. For, 
should the management of the Republic be entrusted to 
persons to whom no one would willingly entrust the man- 
agement of his private concerns, and the treasury of the 
state be lefb to the care of those who had lavished their own 
fortunes in an infamous prodigality? Should they have the 
charge of the public purse, which they would soon convert 
into a private, by their unprincipled peculations? Are they 
fit to be the legislators of a whole {>eople who themselves 
know not what law, what reason, what right and wrong, 
what crooked and straight, what licit and illicit means? 
who think that all power consists in outrage, all dignity in 
the pai*ade of insolence? who neglect every other considera- 
tion for the corrupt gratification of their friendships, or the 
prosecution of their resentments? who disperse their own 
relations and creatures through the provinces, for the sake 
of levying taxes and confiscating goods; men, for the greater 
part, the most profligate and vile, who buy up for themselves 
what they pretend to expose to sale, who thence collect an ex- 
orbitant mass of wealth, which they fraudulently divert from 
the public service; who thus spread their pillage through 
the country, and in a moment emerge from penury and 
rags, to a state of splendour and of wealth? Who could 
endure such thievish servants, such vicegerents of their 
lords ? Who could believe that the masters and the patrons 
of a banditti could be the proper guardians of liberty? or 
who would suppose that he should ever be made one hair 
more free by such a set of public functionaries (though they 
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might amount to five hundred elected in this manner from 
the counties and boroughs), when among them who are the 
very guardians of liberty, and to whose custody it is com- 
mitted, there must be so many who know not either how to 
use or to enjoy liberty, who either understand the principles 
or merit the possession 'i 

But what is worthy of remark, those who are the most 
unworthy of liberty, are wont to behave most ungratefully 
towards their deliverers. Among such persons, who would 
be willing either to fight for liberty, or to encounter the 
least peril in its defence ? It is not agreeable to the nature 
of things, that such persons ever should be free. However 
much they may brawl about liberty, they are slaves, both at 
home and abroad, but without perceiving it; and when 
they do perceive it, like unruly horses that are impatient 
of the bit, they will endeavour to throw off the yoke, not 
from the love of genuine liberty (which a good man only 
loves and. knows how to obtain), but from the impulses of 
piide and little passions. But though they often attempt it 
by arms, they will make no advances to the execution; they 
may change their masters, but will never be able to get rid 
of their servitude. This often happened to the ancient 
Romans, wasted by excess, and enervated by luxury : and it 
has still more so been the fate of the modems ; when after 
a long interval of years they aspired, under the auspices 
of Orescentius, Nomentanus, and afterwards of Nicolas 
Bentius,* who had assumed the title of Tribune of the 
People, to restore the splendour and re-establish the govern- 
ment of ancient Bome. For, instead of fretting with vexa- 
tion, or thinking that you can lay the blame on any one but 
yourselves, know that to be free is the same thing as to be 
pious, to be wise, to be temperate and just, to be frugal and 
abstinent, and lastly, to be magnanimous and brave ; so to 
be the opposite of all these is the same as to be a slave : and 

* Better known to us as Bienzi 
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it Usually happens by the appointment, and as it were retri* 
butive justice, of the Deity, that that peojde which cannot 
govern themselves, and moderate their jiassions, but cioach 
under the slavery of their lusts, should be delivered np to 
the sway of those whom they abhor, and made to submit to 
an involuntary servitude.* It is also sanctioned by the die> 
tates of justice and by the constitution of nature, that he 
who, from the imbecility or derangement of his intellect, is 
incapable of governing himself, should, like a minor^ be 
committed to the government of another; and least of all, 
ihovld he be appointed to superintend the afi^rs of others 
OP the interest of the state. You, therefore, who wish to 
remain free, either instantly be wise, or, as soon as possible, 
eease to be fools; if you think slavery an intolerable evil, 
learn obedience to reason and the government of yourselves; 
and finally,, bid adieu to your dissensions, your jealousies, 
your saperstitions, your outrages, your rapine, and your 
lusts. Unless you will spare no pains to effect this, yon 
must be judged unfit, both by God and mankind, to be 
entrusted with the possession of liberty and the administra- 
tion of the government ; but will rather, like a nation in a 
state of pupilage, want some active and courageous guardian 
to undertake the management of your affairs. 

With respect to myself, whatever turn things may take, 
I thought that my exertions on the present occasion would 
be serviceable to my country, and, as they have been cheer- 
fully bestowed, T hope that they have not been bestowed in 
vain. And I have not circumscribed my defence of liberty 
within any petty circle around me, but have made it so 



* This ptiMHage suggeMts the familiar lines in CornnSf- 



n 



Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free ; 
Hhe can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven iteelf would stbop to her.*' 
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general and comprehensive, that the justice and the reason- 
ableness of such uncommon occurrences explained and de- 
fended, both among my countrymen and among foreigners, 
and which all good men cannot but approve, may serve to 
exalt the glory of my country, and to excite the imitation 
of posterity. If the conclusion do not answer to the begin- 
ning, that is their concern ; I have delivered my testimony, 
I would almost say, have erected a monument, th^^t will not 
readily be destroyed, to the reality of those singular and 
mighty achievements, which were above all praise. As the 
Epic Poet, who adheres at all to the rules of that species of 
composition, does not profess to describe the whole life of 
the hero whom he celebrates, but only some particular 
action of his life, as the resentment of Achilles at Troy, the 
return of Ulysses, or the coming of JEneas into Italy; so it 
will be sufficient, either for my justification or apology, that 
I have heroically celebrated at least one exploit of my 
countrymen; I pass by the rest, for who could recite the 
achievements of a whole people 1 If after such a display of 
courage and of vigour, you basely relinquish the path of 
virtue, if you do anything unworthy of yourselves, posterity 
will sit in judgment on youi* conduct. They will see that 
the foundations were well laid; that the beginning (nay, it 
was more than a beginning) was glorious; but, with deep 
emotions of concern will they regret, that those were want- 
ing who might have completed the structure. They will 
lament that perse vei*ance was not conjoined with such exer- 
tions and such virtues. They will see that there was a rich 
harvest of glory, and an opportunity afforded for the greatest 
achievements, but that men only were wanting for the exe- 
cution; while they were not wanting who could rightly 
counsel, exhort, inspire, and bind an unfading wreath of 
praise round the brows of the illustrious actors in so 
glorious a scene. 
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The lines referred to in page 194 are as follows : — 

Milton's lament on his blindness. 

I am old and blind ! 
Men point at me as smitten by Crod's frown. 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind ; 

Yet I am not cast down. 

I am weak, yet strong ; 
I murmur not that I no longer see : 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong. 

Father Supreme ! to Thee. 

0, Merciful One ! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near ; 
When friends pass by my weaknesses to shun, 

Thy chariots I hear. 

Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 

And there is no more night. 

On my bended knee 
I recognize Thy purpose, clearly shown ; 
My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 

Thyself— Thyself alone I 

I have nought to fear : 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing ; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred, here 

Can come no evil thing. 

I seem to stand 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne'er hath been. 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless land, 

Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lijis I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 

It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes. 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow. 

That earth in HarkneBS lies. 
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In a purer clime. 
My being thrills with raptare; waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit — strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre : 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine ; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 

Lit by no skill of mine. 

The reader should likewise compare Milton's sonnets and 
his letter on the loss of his sight, addressed to Leonard 
Philara, with the passage quoted from the Secunda Defenaio. 
The concluding sentences of the letter are as follows : — 
"Though your physician may kindle a small ray of hope, 
yet I make up my mind to the malady as quite incurable ; 
and I often reflect, that, as the wise man admonishes, days 
of darkness are destined to each of us, the darkness which 
I experience, less oppressive than that of the tomb, is owing 
to the singular goodness of the Deity, passed amid the pur- 
siiits of literature and the cheering salutations of friendship. 
But i^ as it is written, man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God, 
why may not any one acquiesce in the privation of his sights 
when God has so amply furnished his mind and his conscience 
with eyes? While He so tenderly provides for me, while He 
so graciously leads me by the hand and conducts me on the 
way, I will, since it is His pleasure, rather rejoice than 
repine at being blind. And, my dear Philara, whatever 
may be the event, I wish you adieu with no less courage 
and composure than if I had the eyes of a lynx.'' 
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[It hais been already mentioned that Milton had at an early period 
turned hia attention tp our legendaiy and semi-mythical history. He 
at first intended to make King Arthur the hero of his epic. Spensei^s 
Faerie Queens had shown how well adapted the theme was for poetical 
treatment, and still left it open to succeeding poets. Dryden, like 
Milton, projected an Arthurian epic, which he left unaccomplished. 
Blackmore attempted it, and failed from sheer dullness and stupidity. 
Southey, in his Prince Madoc^ can hardly be said to have succeeded, 
even by his warmest admirer& Tennyson, either from want of the 
constructive skill and sixstaaned power requisite for the production ol 
a complete epic, or because this is an age which will neither buy nor 
read one, seems to have abandoned the design, and is giving us in bis 
Morte eP Arthur ^ and the Idylls of the King, the beautiful fragments 
^ a noble poem, architectural in plan, of which Arthur is the bera 
It is probable that Milton, having abandoned the design of doing for 
our early history, "what the greatest and choicest wits of Athena^ 
Home, or modem Italy did for their country," resolved to utilize his 
studies into our early legends, by writing them in an historical, 
izurtead of a poetical form. He commenced its composition inuhe- 
diately on the completion of his controversies on i)itx)r6«,.imd- before 
the year 1649 had finished four books of the history. The executiion 
of the king compelled him to leave the work at this point, and again, 
though reluctantly, to engage in angry polemics. In the year 1670 
he corrected the whole, added several paragraphs in different parts, 
and wrote two more books, so as to bring the narrative down to the 
Norman Conquest. The licenser struck out the passages which 



* Commenced prior to 1649, completed and published in 1670. 
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applied the lessons of ancient history to contemporary events, and 
in this garbled form it was published- The parts thus cancelled 
were subsequently restored in the edition of 1738. We quote the 
most important of them. 

In the introduction to the first Book he admits, that "from the 
first peopling of the island to the coming of Julius Caesar, nothing 
certain, either by tradition, history, or ancient fame, hath hitherto 
been left us, That which we have of oldest seeming hath, by the 
greater part of judicious antiquaries, been long rejected for a modem 
fable." He resolves, however, to write these old-world legends, for 
the following reasons : — 

" Nevertheless, there being others, men not unread, nor unlearned in 
antiquity, who admit that for approved story, which the former explode 
for fiction ; and seeing that ofttimes relations heretofore accounted fabu- 
lous have been after found to contain in them many footsteps and rehcs 
of something true, as what we read in poets of the flood, and giants httle 
believed, till undoubted witnesses taught us that all was not feigned ; I 
have therefore determined to bestow the telling over even, of these 
reputed tales ; be it for nothing else but in favour of our English poets 
and rhetoricians, who by their art will know how to use them judi- 
ciously." 

In carrying out this purpose, he ransacks Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and the other chroniclers, for the contents of the first Book, at the 
conclusion of which he says: ''By this time, like one who had set 
out on his way by night, and travelled through a region of smooth or 
idle dreams, our history now arrives on the confines, where daylight 
and truth meet us with a clear dawn, representing to our view, 
though at a far distance, true colours and shapes." 

The second Book, beginning with the arrival of Julius Csesar, 
carries the history forward to the departure of the Eomans, thus 
covering the whole period of the Roman occupation of Britain. It 
closes with these characteristic sentences, marking the transition from 
the Greek and Latin writers, who had hitherto been his authorities, 
to the dull and unveracious Monkish chroniclers : — 

" Henceforth we are to steer by another sort of authors, near enough 
to the things they write, as in their own country (if that would serve 
them) in time not much belated, but to say how judicious I suspend 
a while. This we must expect, in civil matters to find them dubious 
relaters, and still to the advantage of what they term Holy Church, 
meaning themselves indeed; in most other matters of religion blind, 
astonished, and struck with si^perstition, — in one word, Monks.'' 

The exordium to the third Book consists of the remarkable digres- 
sion in which he considers the causes of failure in the Commonwealth, 
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and deduces from historical examples the truth he so constantly 
insists upon in all his writings, — that only a virtuous people can 
be free. In the subsequent Books, in which he traces the history and 
downfall of the Saxon kingdom, he is never weary of enforcing the 
same great truth, and concludes by a solemn, almost prophetic, 
appeal to his country to learn the lesson ere it be too late.] 



THE HERO NIESDS THE HISTORIAN OR THE POET. 

For worthy deeds are not often destitute of worthy 
relaters : as by a certain fate, great acts and great eloquence 
have most commonly gone hand in hand, equalling and 
honouring each other in the same ages. It is true, that in 
obscurest times, by shallow and unskilful writers, the indis- 
tinct noise of many battles, and devastations of many king- 
doms overrun and lost, hath come to our ears. For what 
wonder,. if in all ages ambition and the love of rapine hath 
stirred up greedy and violent men to bold attempts in 
wasting and ruinous wars, which to posterity have left tlie 
work of wild beasts and destroyers, rather than the deeds 
and monuments of men and conquerors 1 But he whose 
just and true valour uses the necessity of war and dominion 
not to destroy, but to prevent destruction, to bring in liberty 
against tyrants, law and civility among barbarous nations, 
knowing that when he conquers all things else, he cannot 
conquer Time or Detraction, wisely conscious of this his 
want, as well as of his worth not to be forgotten or concealed, 
honours and hath recourse to the aid of eloquence, his 
friendliest and best supply ; by whose immortal record his 
noble deeds, which else were ti*ansitory, become fixed and 
durable against the force of years and generations, he fails 
not to continue through all posterity, over Envy, Death, and 
Time also victorious. Therefore when the esteem of sdenoe 
and liberal study waxes low in the commonwealth, we may 
presume that also there all civil virtue and worthy action is 
grown as low to a decline : and tl^en eloquence as it were 
consorted in the same destiny, with the decrease and fall of 
virtue, corrupts abo and fades ; at least resigns her office of 
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relating to illiterate and frivolous historians, such as the 
persons themselves both deserve, and are best pleased with ; 
whilst they want either the understanding to choose better, 
or the innocence to dare invite the examining and searching 
style of an intelligent and faithful writer to the survey of 
their unsound exploits, better befriended by obscurity than 
fame. 

WHY THE COMMONWEALTH FAILED IN ENOLAND.* 

Of these who swayed most in the late troubles, few words 
as to this point may suffice. They had arms, leaders, and 
successes to their wish; but to make use of so great an 
advantage was not their skill. 

To other causes, therefore, and not to the want of force or 
warlike manhood in the Britons, both those formerly, and 
these lately, we must impute the ill-husbanding of those &ir 
opportunities, which might seem to have put liberty, so long 
desired, like a bridle, into their hands. Of which other causes 
equally belonging to ruler, priest, and people, above hath 
been related : which, as they brought those ancient natives to 
misery and ruin, by liberty, which, rightly used, might have 
made them happy ; so brought they these, of late, after many 
labours, much bloodshed, and vast expense, to ridiculous 
firustration : in whom the like defects, the like miscarriages 
notoriously appeared, with vices not less hateful or inex- 
cusable. 

For a parliament being called, to redress many things as 
it was thought, the people with great courage, and expecta- 
tion to be eased of what discontented them, chose to their 
behoof in parliament such as they thought best affected to 
the public good, and some indeed men of wisdom and integ- 
rity ; the rest (to be sure the greater part) whom wealth or 
ample possessions, or bold and active ambition (rather than 
merit) had commended to the same place. . « 

* Stmck oat by the Liceiuer ; restored in edition of 1738. 
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But when once the superficial zeal and popular fumes that 
acted their Nev magistracy were cooled and spent in them, 
strait every one betook himself (setting the conunonwealili 
behind, his private ends before) to do as his own profit or 
ambition led him. Then was justice delayed, and soon after 
denied : spite and favour determined all : hence faction, 
thence treachery, both at home and in the field : every- 
where wrong, and oppression : foul and horrid deeds com- 
mitted daily, or maintained in secret or in open. Some who 
had been called from shops and warehouses, without other 
merit, to sit in supreme councils and committees, (as th^r 
breeding was) fell to huckster the commonwealth. Others 
did thereafter Its men could sooth and humour them best; so 
he who would give most, or, under covert of hypocritical 
zeal, insinuate basest, enjoyed unworthily the rewards of 
learning and fidelity ; or escaped the punishment of hja 
orimoH and misdeeds. Their votes and ordinances, which 
men looked should have contained the repealing of bad 
laws, and the immediate constitution of better, resounded 
with nothing else but new impositions, taxes, excises; 
yearly, monthly, weekly. Not to reckon the offices, gifts* 
and preferments bestowed and shared amongst themselves: 
they in the meanwhile, who were ever faithftilest to this 
cause, and freely aided them in person, or with their sub- 
stance, when tho}^ durst not compel either, slighted and 
bereaved after of their just debts by greedy sequestrationfir 
were tossed up and down after miserable attendance from 
one committee to another with petitions in their hands, yet 
either missed the obtaining of their suit, or though it were 
at length granted (mere shame and reason ofttimes extorting 
from them at least a shew of justice), yet by their sequestra- 
tors and sub-committees abroad, men for the most part of 
insatiable hands, and noted disloyalty, those orders were 
commonly disobeyed ' which, for certain, durst not have 
been, without secret compliance, if not compact with some 
superiors able to bear them out Thus were their friends 
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confiscate in their enemies, while they forfeited their debtors 
to the state, as they call it, but indeed to the ravening 
seizure of innumerable thieves in office : yet were withal 
no less burdened in all extraordinary assessments and 
oppressions, than those whom they took to be disafieoted: 
nor were we happier creditors to what we called the state, 
than to them who were sequestered as the state's enemies. 

For that faith which ought to have been kept as sacred 
and inviolable as anything holy, "the Public faith," after 
infinite sums received, and all the wealth of the church not 
better employed, but swallowed up into a private Gulf, was 
not ere long ashamed to confess bankrupt. And now, 
besides the sweetness of bribery, and other gain, with the 
love of rule, their own guiltiness and the dreaded name of 
Just Account, which the people had long called for, dis- 
covered plainly that there were of their own number, who 
secretly contrived and fomented those troubles and combus- 
tions in the land, which openly they sat to remedy; and 
would continually find such work as should keep them from 
being ever brought to that Terrible Stand of laying down 
their authority for lack of new business, or not di'awing it 
out to any length of time, though upon the ruin of a whole 
nation. 

And if the state were in this plight, religion was not in 
much better; to reform which, a certain number of divines 
were called, neither chosen by any rule or custom ecclesias- 
tical, nor eminent for either piety or knowledge above others 
left out ; only as each member of parliament in his private 
fancy thought fit, so elected one by one. The most part of 
them were such as had preached and cried down, with great 
shew of zeal, the avarice and pluralities of bishops and pre- 
lates ; that one cure of souls was a full employment for one 
spiritual pastor how able soever, if not a chaise rather 
above human strength. Yet these conscientious. men (ere 
any part of the work done for which they came together, 
and that on the public salary) wanted not boldness, to the 
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ignominy and scandal of their pasiorlike profession, and 
especially of their boasted reformation, to seize into their 
hands, or not an willingly to accept (besides one, sometimes 
two or more of the best livings) collegiate masterships in 
the universities, rich lectures in the city, setting sail to all 
winds that might blow gain into their covetous bosoms ; by 
which means these great rebukers of nonresidence, among 
so many distant cures, were not ashamed to be seen so 
quickly pluralists and nonresidents themselves, to & fearful 
condemnation, doubtless, by their own mouths. And yet 
the main doctrine for which they took such pay, and insisted 
upon with more vehemence than Gospel, was but to tell us 
in effect, that their doctrine was worth nothing, and the 
spiritual power of their ministry less available than bodily 
compulsion ; persuading the magistrate to use it, as a stronger 
means to subdue and bring in conscience, than evangelical 
persuasion: distrusting the virtue of their own spiritual 
weapons, which were given them, if they be nghtly called, 
with full warrant of sufficiency to pull down all thoughts 
and imaginations that exalt themselves against God. But 
while they taught compulsion without couvincement, which 
not long before they complained of as executed unchristianly, 
against themselves ; these intents are clear to have been no 
better than anti-Christian: setting up a spiritual tyranny 
by a secular power, to the advancing of their own authority 
above the magistrate, whom they would have made their 
executioner to punish church delinquencies, whereof civil 
laws have no cognizance. 

And well did their disciples manifest themselves to be no 
better principled than their teachers, trusted with com- 
mitteeships and other gainful offices, upon their commenda- 
tions for zealous (and, as they sticked not to term them,) 
godly men; but executing their places like children of the 
devil, unfaithfully, unjustly, unmercifully, and where not 
corruptly, stupidly. So that between them the teachers, 
and these the disciples, there hath not been a more igno- 
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miniotis and mortal wound to faith, to piety, to the work of 
reformation, nor more cause of blaspheming given to the 
enemies of God and truth, since the first preaching of 
reformation. 

The people, therefore, looking one while on the statists, 
whom they beheld without constancy or firmness, labouiing 
doubtfully beneath the weight of their own too high under- 
takings, busiest in petty things, trifling in the main, deluded 
and quite alienated, expressed divers ways their disaffection; 
some despising whom before they honoured, some deserting, 
some inveighing, some conspiring against theuL Then look- 
ing on the churchmeD, whom they saw under subtle hypo- 
crisy to have preached their own follies, most of them not 
the Gospel, timeservers, covetous, illiterate persecutors, not 
lovers of the truth, like in most things whereof they accused 
their predecessors : looking on all this, the people which had 
been kept warm a while with the counteiieit zeal of their 
pulpits, after a false heat became more cold and obdurate 
than before ; some turning to lewdness, some to flat atheism, 
put beside their old religion, and foully scandalized in what 
they expected should be new. 

Thas' they who of late were extolled as our greatest 
deliverers, and had the people wholly at their devotion, by 
so discharging their trust as we see, did not only weaken 
and un6t themselves to be dispensers of what liberty they 
pretended, but unfitted also the people, now grown worse 
and more disordinate, to receive or to digest any liberty at 
all. For stories teach us, that liberty sought out of reason, 
in a corrupt and degenerate age, brought Rome itself to a 
farther slavery : for liberty hath a sharp and double edge, 
fit only to be handled by just and virtuous men; to bad and 
dissolute, it becomes a mischief unwieldy in their own 
hands: neither is it completely given, but by them who 
have the happy skill to know what is giievance and unjust 
to a people, and how to remove it wisely; what good laws 
are wanting, and how to frame them substantially, that 
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good men may enjoy the freedom which they merit, and the 
bad the curb which they need. But to do this, and to 
know these exquisite proportions, the heroic wisdom which 
is required, surmounted far the principles of these narrow 
politicians : what wonder then if they sunk as those unfortu- 
nate Britons before them, entangled and oppressed with 
things too hard and generous above their strain and tem- 
per? For Britain, to speak a truth not often spoken, as it 
is a land fruitful enough of men stout and courageous in 
war, so it is naturally not over-fertile qf men able to govern 
justly and prudently in peace, trusting only in their mother- 
wit ; who consider not justly, that civility, prudence, love of 
the public good, more than of money or vain honour, are to 
this soil in a manner outlandish; grow not here, but in 
minds well implanted with soli4 and elaborate breeding, too 
impolitic else and rude,. if not headstrong and intractable to 
the industry and virtue either of executing or undei*standiiig 
true civil government. Valiant indeed, and prosperous to 
win a field; but to know the end and reason of winning, 
unjudicious and unwise : in good, or bad success, alike 
unteachable. For the sun, which we want, ripens wits as 
well as fruits ; and as wine and oil are imported to us from 
abroad, so must ripe understanding, and many civil virtues, 
be imported into our minds from foreign writings, and 
examples of best ages; we shall else miscarry still, and come 
short in the attempts of any great enterprise. Hence *did 
their victories prove as fruitless, as their losses dangerous ; 
and left them still conquering under the same grievances 
that men suffer conquered; which was indeed unlikely to go 
otherwise, unless men more than vulgar, bred up, as few of 
them were, in the knowledge of ancient and illustrious 
deeds, invincible against many and vain titles, impartial to 
friendships and relations, had conducted their affairs: but 
then from the chapman to the retailer, many whose igno- 
rance was more audacious than the rest, were admitted with 
11 their sordid rudiments to bear no mean sway among 
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them, both in Church and State. From the confluence of 
all their errors and misdemeanors, what could be expected, 
but what befel those ancient inhabitants, whom they so 
much resembled — confusion in the end 1 

THB NATION RUINKD BY ITS IGNORANCE AND VICES. 

Thus the English, while they agreed not about the choice 
of their native king, were constrained to take the yoke of 
an outlandish conqueror. "With what minds and by what 
course of life they had fitted themselves for this servitude, 
"William of Malmsbury spares not to lay open. Not a few 
years before the Normans came, the clergy, though in 
Edward the Confessor's days, had lost all good literature 
and religion, scarce able to read and understand their Latin 
service ; he was a miracle to others who knew his grammar. 
The monks went clad in fine stuffs, and made no difference 
what they eat; which though in itself no fault, yet to their 
consciences was irreligious. The great men, given to glut- 
tony and dissolute life, made a prey of the common people, 
abusing their daughters whom they had in service, then 
turning them off to the stews; the meaner sort tippling 
together night and day, spent all they had in drunkenness, 
attended with otl\er vices which effeminate men's minds. 
Whence it came to pass, that carried on with fury and 
rashness more than any true fortitude or skill of war, they 
gave to William, their conqueror, so easy a conquest. Not 
but that some few of all sorts were much better among 
them; but such was the generality. And as the long- 
suffering of God permits bad men to enjoy prosperous days 
with the good, so His severity ofttimes exempts not good 
men from their share in evil times with the bad. 

If these were the causes of such misery and thraldom to 
those our ancestors, with what better close can be concluded, 
than here in fit season to remember this age in the midst of 
her security, to fear from like vices, without amendment, 
the revolution of like calamities ? 

R 
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TENANCE OF MINISTERS CAN BE SETTLED BT LAW.* 



[Milton's hostility to national establiahments of religion may be 
gathered from innumerable passages in his works. There is scarcely 
one of his controversial treatises in which it is not either expressed 
or implied. Bui hift refepeaces to this question had, up to the year 
16691, been i^erely incidental. Hjb had alluded to it only as bearing 
upon some other matter in hand. But he now addressed himself to a 
searching investigation of the problem, whether the Civil Magistrate, 
as such, has any right to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs. The dis- 
cussion divides itself into two parts : — Has the magistrate a right to 
use compulsion or force to restrain men in matters of religion ? Has 
he right to use honours and rewards to bribe them ? This opens jxp 
the whole question of chiu'ch establishments, and Milton decides, 
both in the negative. He replies to the iirst question : — "That for 
belief or practice in religion, no man ought to be punished or molested 
by any outward force on earth whatsoever. " To the second : — * * That 
the maintenance of church ministers is a thing nut properly belong- 
ing to the magistrate." He therefore calls upon the parliament *'to 
remove these grievances and set religion free," — in other words, to 
liberate religion from State patronage and control. 

The thoughtful reswier of these two pamphlets will not fail to 
observe, that Milton, writing two hundred years ago, anticipates 
both the principles and the conclusions 'of those who now agitate for 

* First published in 1659. 
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the dis-establislrmeiufc of religion. The Liberation Society, in so far 
as it discusses the question on Scriptural grounds, can add little to 
the arguments which he then adduced. Those who charge us with 
introducing novelties unknown to our Puritan ancestors, when '^e 
plead for the Separation of Church and State, need only to be referred 
to the writings of Milton for their confutation. The republication of 
these treatises, which were written only ihree years before the ejec- 
tion of the Two Thousand on Bartholomew's Day, has a special 
propriety in this Bicentenary year. The very fact that modem 
readers will find little of novelty either in the arguments urged or 
the inferences deduced, in this point of view, only enhances their 
value. 

The first of the treatises on Civil Poioer in Ecdeaiagtical CcMuns, 
deals with the question of force ; the second, on the Likeliest Means 
to Bemave Hirelinga out of the Church, with that of State endow- 
ments and compulsory exactions. We give them almost in extenso, 
with only such curtailment as want of space renders necessary, adding 
foot-notes to indicate the subject of the more important passages 
omitted.] 
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Two things there be, which have been ever found working 
much mischief to the church of God, and the advancement 
of truth ; force on one side restraining, and hire on the 
other side coiTupting, the teachers thereof. Few ages have 
been since the ascension of our Saviour, wherein the one of 
these two, or both together, have not prevailed. It can be 
at no time, therefore, unseasonable to speak of these things; 
since by them the church is either in continual detriment 
and oppression, or in continual danger. The former shall be 
at this time my argument ; the latter as I shall find God 
disposing me, and opportunity inviting. What I argue, 
shall be drawn from the Scripture only ; and therein from 
true fundamental principles of the Gospel, to all knowing 
Christians undeniable. . . . That for belief or practice in 
religion, according to this conscientious persuasion, no man 
ought to be punished or molested by any outward force on 
earth whatsoever, I distrust not, through God's implored 
assistance, to make plain by the following arguments. 
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First, it cannot be denied, being the main foundation of 
our Protestant religion, that we of these ages^ having no 
other Divine rule or authority from without us but the Holy 
Scripture, and no other within us but the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit so interpreting that Scripture, can have no other 
ground in matters of religion but only from the Scriptures. 
And these being not possible to be understood without this 
Divine illumination, which no man can know at all times to 
be in himself, much less to be any time for certain in any 
other, it follows clearly, that no man or body of men in these 
times can be the infallible judges or determiners in matters 
of religion to any other men's consciences but their own. 
And therefore those Bereans are commended (Acts xvii. 11), 
who, after the preaching even of St. Paul, "searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether those things were so." Nor did 
they more than what God Himself in many places commands 
us by the same apostle, to search, to try, to judge of these 
things ourselves : and gives us reason also (Gral. vi. 4, 5) : 
" Let every man prove his own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another : for every 
man shall bear his own burden." If then we count it so 
ignorant and irreligious in the Papist, to think himself dis- 
charged in God's account, believing only as the church 
believes, how much greater condemnation will it be to the 
Protestant, his condemner, to think himself justified, believ- 
ing only as the state believes 1 "With good cause, therefore, 
it is the general consent of all sound Protestant writers, that 
neither traditions, councils, nor canons of any visible church, 
much less edicts of any magistrate or civil session, but the 
Scripture only, can be the final judge or rule in matters of 
religion, and that only in the conscience of every Christian 
to himself Which protestation made by the first public 
reformers of our religion against the imperial edicts of 
Charles V., imposing church-traditions, without Scripture, 
"ave first beginning to the name of Protestant ; and with 
at name hath ever been received this doctrine, which pre- 
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fers the Scripture before the church, and acknowledges none 
but the Scripture sole interpreter of itself to the conscience. 
For if the church be not sufficient to be implicitly believed, 
SH we hold it is not, what can there else be named of more 
authority than the- church but the conscience, than which 
God is only greater ? (1 John iii. 20.) But if any man shall 
pretend that the Scripture judges to his conscience for other 
men, he makes himself greater not only than the church, but 
also than the Scripture, than the consciences of other men : 
A presumption too high for any mortal, since every true 
Christian, able to give a reason of his faith, hath the Word 
of God before him, the promised Holy Spirit, and the mind 
of Christ within him (1 Cor. ii. 16) ; a much better and safer 
guide of conscience, which as far as concerns himself he may 
far more certainly know, than any outward nile imposed 
upon him by others, whom he inwardly neither knows nor 
can know ; at least knows nothing of them more sure than 
this one thing, that they cannot be his judges in religion. 
1 Cor. ii. 15 ; " The spiritual man judgeth all things, but 
he himself is judged of no man." 

Chiefly for this cause do all .true Protestants account the 
Pope Antichrist, for that he assumes to himself this infalli- 
bility over both the conscience and the Scripture : " sitting 
in the temple of God," as it were opposite to God, "and 
exalting himself above all that is called God, or is worship- 
ped" (2 Thess. ii. 4). That is to say, not only above all 
judges and magistrates, who though they be called gods, are 
far beneath infallible ; but also above God Himself, by giving 
law both to the Scripture, to the conscience, and to the Spirit 
itself of God within ns. Whenas we find (James iv. 12), 
" There is one Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy : 
who art thou that judgest another?" That Christ is the 
only Lawgiver of His church, and that it is here meant in 
religious matters, no well-grounded Christian will deny. 
Thus also St. Paul (Rom. xiv. 4): "Who art thou that 
judgest the servant of another ? to his own lord he standeth 
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or falleth : but he shall stand ; for God is able to make him 
stand." As, therefore, of one beyond expression bold and 
presumptuous^ both these apostles demand, ^<Who art 
thou/' that presnmest to impose other law or judgment 
in religion than the only Lawgiver and Judge, Christy 
who can only save and destroy, gives to the conscience ? 
And the forecited place to the Thessalonians, by coni2)ared 
effects, resolves us, that be he or they who or wherever they be 
or can be, they are of far less authority than the church, whom 
in these things as Protestants they receive not, and yet no 
less anti-Christ in this main point of anti-Christianism, nb 
less a Pope or Popedom than he at Kome, if not much more, 
by setting up supreme interpreters of Scripture either those 
doctors whom they follow, or, which is far worse, themselves 
as a civil Papacy assuming unaccountable supremacy to them- 
selves, not in civil only, but in ecclesiastical causes. 

Seeing then that in matters of religion, as hath been 
proved, none can judge or determine here on earth, no not 
ohurch-govemors themselves, against the consciences of other 
believers, my inference is, or rather not mine but our Savi-r 
oar's own, that in those matters, they neither can command 
nor use constraint, lest they run rashly on a pernicious con- 
sequence, forewarned in that parable (Matt xiii. from the 
29th to the 31st verses) : "Lest while you gather up the 
tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. Let both grow 
tc^ether until the harvest : and in the time of harvest I 
will say to the reapers. Gather ye together first the tares,'* 
&c. Whereby He declares, that this work neither His own 
ministers nor any else can discerningly enough or judgingly 
perform without His own immediate direction, in His own 
fit season, and that they ought till then not to attempt it. 
Which is further confirmed (2 Cor. i. 24) : " Not that we 
have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of jrour joy." 
If apostles had no dominion or constraining power over faith 
or conscience, much less have ordinary ministers (1 Pet. v. 
2, 3) : •« Feed the flock of God," &c., " not by constraint, 
neither as being lords over God's heritage." 
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But some will object, that 'this overthrows all church-dis- 
cipline, all censure of errors, if no man can determine. My 
answer is, that what they hear is plain Scripture, which for- 
Hds not church-sentence or determining, but as it ends in 
violence upon the conscience unconvinced. Let whoso will 
interpret or determine, so it be according to true church- 
discipline, which is exercised on them only who have wil- 
lingly joined themselves in that covenant of union, and 
proceeds only to a separation from the rest, proceeds never 
to any corporal inforcement or forfeiture of money, which 
in all spiritual things are the two arms of Antichrist, not of 
the true church ; the one being an inquisition, the other no 
better than a temporal indulgence of sin for money, whether 
by the church exacted or by the magistrate ; both the one 
and the other a temporal satisfaction for what Christ hath 
isaetisfied eternally; a Popish commuting of penalty, corporal 
for spiritual ; a satisfaction to man, especially to the magis- 
trate, for what and to whom we owe none : these and more 
are the injustices of force and fining in religion, besides, what 
I most insist on, the violation of God's express commandment 
in the Gospel, as hath been shewn. Thus, then, if church- 
governors cannot use force in religion, though but for this 
reason, because they cannot infallibly determine to the con- 
science without convincement, much less have civil magis- 
trates authority to use force where they can much less judge; 
•unless they mean only to be the civil executioners of them 
who have no civil power to give them such commission, no, 
nor yet ecclesiastical, to any force or violence in religion. 
To sum up all in brief, if we must believe as the magistrate 
appoints, why not rather as the church 1 If not as either 
without convincement, how can force be lawful^ . . .* . 

* In the pamage here omitted, MUton argues that blasphemy and here^fy 
«re to be dealt with not by the secular arm, bnt by church-censure, chris- 
tian rebukes, and scriptural arguments. He likewise draws a distinction 
between heresy and error — the former being of the will, the latter simply 
in the opinion, not necessarily involving moral turpitude. 
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Seeing, therefore, that no man, no synod, no session of 
men, though called the Church, can judge definitively the 
sense of Scripture to another man's conscience, 'which is 
well known to be a general maxim of the Protestant 
religion ; it follows plainly, that he who holds in religion 
that belief or those opinions, which to his conscience and 
utmost understanding appear with most evidence or proba- 
bility in the Scripture, though to others he seem erroneous, 
can no more be justly censured for a heretic than his censu- 
rers; who do but the same thing themselves, while they 
censure him for so doing. For ask them, or any Protestant, 
which hath most authority, the church or the Scripture ? 
They will answer, doubtless, that the Scripture : and what 
hath most authority, that no doubt but they will confess is 
to be followed. He, then, who to his best apprehension 
follows the Scripture, though against any point of doctrine 
by the whole church received, is not the heretic, but he 
who follows the church against his conscience and persuasion 
grounded on the Scripture. To make this yet more undeni- 
able, I shall only borrow a plain simile, the same which our 
own writers, when they would demonstrate plainest that we 
rightly prefer the Scripture before the church, use frequently 
against the Papist in this manner. As the Samaritans 
believed Christ, first for the woman's word, but next and 
much rather for His own, so we the Scripture : first on the 
church's word, but afterwards and much more for its own, 
as the Word of God ; yea, the church itself we believe then 
for the Scripture. The inference of itself follows : If by the 
Protestant doctrine we believe the Scripture, not for the 
church's saying, but for its own, as the Word of God, then 
ought we to believe what in our conscience we apprehend 
the Scripture to say, though the visible church, with all her 
doctors, gainsay : and being taught to believe them only for 
the Scripture, they who so do are not heretics, but the best 
Protestants : and by their opinions, whatever they be, can 
hurt no Protestant, whose rule is not to receive them but 
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from the Scripture : which to interpret convincingly to his 
own conscience, none is able but himself guided by the Holy 
Spirit ; and not so guided, none than he to himself can be a 
worse deceiver. To Protestants, therefore, whose common 
rule and touchstone is the Scripture, nothing can with more 
conscience, more equity, nothing more protestantly can be 
permitted, than a free and lawful debate at all times by 
writing, conference or disputation of what opinion soever, 
disputable by Scripture ; concluding, that no man in religion 
is properly a heretic at this day, but he who maintains tra- 
ditions or opinions not probable by Scm)ture, who, for aught 
I know, is the Papist only ; he the omy heretic, who counts 
all heretics but himself . . . 

I proceed yet to another reason why it is unlawful for the 
civil magistrate to use force in matters of religion; which 
is, because to judge in those things, though we should grant 
him able (which it is proved he is not), yet as a civil magis- 
trate he hath no right. Christ hath a government of His 
own, sufficient of itself to all His ends and purposes in 
governing His church, but much different from that of the 
civil magistrate; and the difference in this very thing 
principally consists, that it governs not by outward force; 
and that for two reasons. First, Because it deals only with 
the inward man and his actions, which are all spiritual, and 
to outward force not liabla Secondly, To shew us the 
divine excellence of His spiritual kingdom, able, without 
worldly force, to subdue all the powers and kingdoms of 
this world, which are upheld by outward force only. 

First, That the inward man is nothing else but the inward 
part of man, his understanding and his will, and that his 
actions thence proceeding (yet not simply thence, but from the 
work of Divine grace upon them), are the whole matter of 
religion under the Gospel, will appear plainly by considering 
what that religion is; whence we shall perceive yet more 
plainly that it cannot be forced. What evangelic religion is, is 
told in two words, Faith and Charity, or Belief and Practice. 
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That both these flow, either the one from the understanding, 
the other from the will, or both jointly from both; onoe 
indeed naturally free, but now only as they are regenerate 
and wrought on by Divine grace, is in part evident to com- 
mon sense and principles unquestioned, the rest by Scrip- 
ture: concerning our belief (Matt. xvi. 17): "Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which 
is in heaven." Concerning our practice, as it is religious, 
and not merely civil. Gal. v. 22, 23, and other places, 
declare it to be the fruit of the Spirit only. Nay, our whole 
practical duty in religion is contained in charity, or the love 
of €k)d and our neighbour, no way to be forced, yet the 
frilfilling of the whole law; that is to say, our whole 
practice in religion. If, then, both our belief and practice, 
which comprehend our whole religion, flow from faculties of 
the inward man, free and unconstrainable of themselves by 
nature, and our practice not only from faculties endued with , 
freedom, but from love and charity besides, incapable of I 
force, and all these things by transgression lost, but renewed 
and regenerated in us by the power and gifb of God alone; 
how can such religion as this admit of force from man, or 
force be any way applied to such religion, especially under 
the free offer of grace in the Gospel, but it must forthwith 
frustrate, and make of no effect, both the religion and the 
Gk)sp^l? And that to compel outward profession, which 
they will say, perhaps, ought to be compelled, though 
inward religion cannot, is to compel hypocrisy, not to 
advance religion, shall yet, though of itself clear enough, 
be ere the conclusion further manifest. 

The other reason why Christ rejects outward force in the 
government of His church, is, as I said before, to shew va 
the divine excellence of His spiritual kingdom, able without 
worldly force to subdue all the powers and kingdoms of this 
world, which are upheld by outward force only: by which 
to uphold religion otherwise than to defend the religioufl 
fix)m outward violence, is no semce to Christ or His king- 
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dom, but rather a disparagement, and degrades it from a 
divine and spiritual kingdom, to a kingdom of this world : 
which He denies it to be, because it needs not force to con- 
firm it (John xviiL 36) : " If My kingdom were of this 
world, then would My servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews." This proves the kingdom of Christ 
not governed by outward force, as being none of this world, 
whose kingdoms are maintained all by force only : and yet 
disproves not that a Christian commonwealth may defdnd 
itself against outward force, in the canse of religion as well 
as in any other : though Christ Himself coming purposely 
to die for us, would not be so defended (1 Cor. i. 27) : " God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world, to confound the 
things which are mighty." Then surely He hath not chosen 
l^e force of this world to subdue conscience, and conscien- 
tious men, who in this world are counted weakest; but 
rather conscience, as being weakest, to subdue and regulate 
force, his adversary, not his aid or instrument in governing 
the church (2 Cor. x. 3, 4, 5, 6) : " For though we walk in 
the flesh, we do not war after the flesh : for the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pulliiig down of strongholds, casting down imaginations, and 
every high thing that exalts itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringiug into captivity every thought to the obedi- 
ence of Qirist : and having in a readiness to avenge all dis- 
obedience." It is evident by the first and second verses of^ 
this chapter, and the apostle here speaks of that spiritual 
power by which Christ governs His church, how all-sufficient 
it is, how powerful to reach the conscience, and the inward 
man with whom it chi^y deals, and whom no power else 
can deal with. In comparison of which, as it is here thus 
magnificently described, how uneffectual and weak is outward 
force with all her boisterous tools, to the shame of those 
Christians, and especially those churchmen who, to the exer- 
cising of church-discipline, never cease calling on the civil 
magistrate to interpose his fleshly force? An argument that 
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all tnie ministerial and spiritual power is dead within them ; 
who think the Gospel^ which both began and spread over 
the whole world for above 300 years, under heathen and 
persecuting emperors, cannot stand or continue, supported 
by the same Divine presence and protection, to the world's 
end, much easier under the defensive favour only of a 
Christian magistrate, unless it be enacted and settled, as 
they call it, by the state, a statute or state religion; and 
understand not that the church itself cannot, much less the 
state, settle or impose one tittle of religion upon our obedi- 
ence implicit, but can only recommend or propound it to 
our free and conscientious examination : unless they mean 
to set the state higher than the church in religion, and with 
a gross contradiction give to the state in their settling 
petition that command of our implicit belief which they 
deny in their settled confession both to the state and to the 
church. Let them cease, then, to importune and interrupt 
the magistrate from attending to his own charge in civil 
and moral things, the settling of things just, things honest, 
the defence of things religious, settled by the churches 
within themselves; and the repressing of their contraries, 
determinable by the common light of nature ; which is not 
to constrain or to repress religion probable by Scripture, but 
the violators and persecutors thereof : of all which things he 
hath enough and more than enough to do, lefl yet undone; 
for which the land groans, and justice goes to wrack the 
while. Let him also forbear force where he hath no right to 
judge, for the conscience is not his province, lest a worst 
woe arrive him, for worse offending than was denounced by 
our Saviour (Matt, xxiii. 23) against the Pharisees; Ye 
have forced the conscience, which was not to be forced; but 
judgment and mercy ye have not executed ; this ye should 
have done, and the other let alone. And since it is the 
counsel and set purpose of God in the Gospel, by spiritual 
means which are counted weak, to overcome all power which 
%ists Him, let them not go about to do that by worldly 
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strength which He hath decreed to do by those means which 
the world counts weakness, lest they be again obnoxious to 
that saying, which in another' place is also written of the 
Pharisees (Luke vii. 30) : " That they frustrated the counsel 
of God." 

The main plea is, and urged with much vehemence 
to their imitation, that the kings of Judah, as I touched 
before, and especially Josiah, both judged and used force in 
religion (2 Chron. xxxiv. 33) : " He made all that were 
present in Israel to serve the Lord their God:" an argu- 
ment, if it be well weighed, worse than that used by the 
&lse prophet Shemaia to the high -priest, that in imitation 
of Jehoiada, he ought to put Jeremiah in the stocks (Jer. 
xxix. 24, 26, &c.), for which he received his due denounce- 
ment from God. But to this besides I return a threefold 
answer : First, That the state of religion under the Gospel 
is far differing from what it was under the law; then was 
the state of rigour, childhood, bondage, and works, to all 
which force was not unbefitting; now is the state of grace, 
manhood, freedom, and faith, to all which belongs willing- 
ness and reason, not force: the law was then written on 
tables of stone, and to be performed according to the letter^ 
willingly or unwillingly; the Gospel, our new covenant, 
upon the heart of every believer, to be interpreted only by 
the sense of charity and inward persuasion. . . . Secondly, 
The kings of Judah, and those magistrates under the law, 
might have recourse, as I said before, to Divine inspiration ; 
which our magistrates under the Gospel have not, more than 
to the same spirit, which those whom they force have ofb- 
times in greater measure than themselves : and so, instead 
of forcing the Christian, they force the Holy Ghost; and, 
against that wise forewarning of Gramaliel, fight against 
God. Thirdly, Those kings and magistrates used force in 
such things only as were undoubtedly known and forbidden 
in the law of Moses, idolatry and direct apostacy from that 
national and strict enjoined worship of God; whereof the 
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oorporal panishmeat waa by himself expreasLj aet down; 
but magistrates under the Gospel, our free, elective, and 
raticMiiil worobip, are most commooly busiest to force those 
things which in the Gospel are either lefb free, nay, some- 
times abolished when by them compelled, or else contro- 
verted equally by writers on both sides, and sometijoiefi with 
odds on that side which is against them. By which means 
they cither punish that which they ought to &.yoar and 
protect, or that, with corpoitd punishment, and of their own 
inventing, which ^ot they, but the church, had reeeived 
oommand to chastise with a spiritual rod only. 

Yet some are so eager in their zeal of forcing, that they 
refuse not to descend at length to the utmost shift of that 
parabolical proof (Luke xiv. 16, <fec.): '^ Compel them to 
come in:" therefore magistrates may compel in reLi^on 
As if a parable were to be strained through eveiy word or 
phrase, and not expounded by the general scope thereof; 
which is no other here than the earnest expression of Crod's 
displeasure on those recusant Jewsj and .His purpose to 
prefer the Gentiles on any terms before them; expressed 
here by the word compel. But how compels He ? I>oubt- 
less no other way than He draws, without which no man 
can come to Him (John vi. 44), and that is by the inward 
persuasive motions of His Spirit^ and by His ministers ; not 
by the outward compulsions of a magistrate or his officers. 
The true people of Christ, as is foretold (Psalm ex. 3), "are 
a willing people in the day of His power;" then much more 
now when He rules all things by outward weakness, that 
both His inward power and their ^ncerity may the more 
appear. " God loveth a cheerful giver : " then certainly is 
not pleased with an uncheerful worshipper: as the very 
words declare of His evangelical invitations (Isa. Iv. 1); 
" Ho, every one that thirsteth, come." John viL 37 : " If 
any man thirsteth." Rev. iii. 18: "I counsel thee." And 
xxiL 17: "Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely," And in that grand commission of preaching, to 
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invite all nations (Mark xvi. 16), as the reward of them 
-who come, so the penalty of them who come not, is only 
spiritual But they bring now some reason with their force, 
which must not pass unanswered, that the church of Thyatira 
was blamed (Rev. ii. 20) for suffering the &,lse "prophetess 
to teach and to seduce/' I answer, That seducement is to 
be hindered by fit and proper means ordained in church- 
discipline, by instant and powerful demonstration to the 
contrary; by opposing truth to error, no unequal match; 
truth the strong, to error the weak, though sly and shifting ; 
force is no honest confutation, but uneffectual, and for the 
most part unsuccessful, ofbtimes fatal to them who use it : 
sound doctrine, diligently and duly taught, is of herself 
both sufficient, and of herself (if some secret judgment of 
God hinder not) always prevalent against seducers. This 
the Thyatirians had neglected, suffering, against church- 
discipline, that woman to teach and seduce among them: 
civil force they had not then in their power, being the 
Christian part only of that city, and then especially under 
one of those ten great persecutions, whereof this the second 
was raised by Domitian: force, therefore, in these matters 
could not be required of them who were under force 
themselves. 

I have shewn that the civil power hath neither right, nor 
can do right, by forcing religious things : I will now shew 
the wrong it doth, by violating the fundamental privilege of 
the Gospel, the new birthright of every true believer, Chris- 
tian liberty (2 Cor. iii. 17) : " Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty." GaL iv. 26: "Jerusalem, which is 
above, is free; which is the mother of us all." And (ver. 31) 
" We are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free." 
It will be sufficient in this place to say no more of Christian 
liberty, than that it sets us free, not only from the bondage 
of those ceremonies, but also from the forcible imposition of 
those circumstances, place and time, in the worship of God : 
which though by Him commanded in the old law, yet in 
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respect of that verity and freedom which is evangelical, 
St Paul comprehends both kinds alike, that is to say, both 
ceremony and circumstance, under one and the same con- 
temptuous name of " weak and beggarly rudiments" (CraL iv. 
3, 9, 10 j Col. ii 8, with 16); conformable to what oar 
Saviour Himself taught (John iv. 21, 23) : " Neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem. In spirit and in truth ; for 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him :*' that is to say, not 
only sincere of heart, for such He sought ever ; but also, as 
the words here chiefly import, not compelled to place, and 
by the same reason, not to any set time ; as His apostle by 
the same Spirit hath taught us (Rom. xiv. 5, &c) : " One 
man esteemeth one day above another ; another," &c. CraL 
iv. 10: "Ye observe days and months," &c. (CoL iL 16.) 
. . . As well may the magistrate call that common or 
unclean which God hath, cleansed, forbidden to St. Peter 
(Acts X. 15); as well may he loosen that which God hath 
straitened, or straiten that which God hath loosened, as he 
may enjoin those things in religion which God hath left free, 
and lay on that yoke which God hath taken off. For He 
hath not only given us this gift as a special privilege and 
excellence of the free Gospel above the servile law, but 
strictly also hath Commanded us to keep it and enjoy it. 
Gal. V. 13 : "You are called to liberty." 1 Cor. vii. 23 : 
"Be not made the servants of men." Gal. v. 14 : "Stand 
fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free ; and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage." 
Neither is this a mere command, but for the most part in 
these forecited places, accompanied with the very weightiest 
and inmost reasons of Christian religion (Rom. xiv. 9, 10) : 
" For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, 
that He might be Lord both of the dead and the living. 
But why dost thou judge thy brother?" &c. How pre- 
sumest thou to be his lord, to be whose only Lord, at least 
in these things, Christ both died, and rose, and lived again ? 
"We shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ." 
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Why then dost thou not only judge, but persecute in these 
things for which we are to be accountable to the tribu- 
nal of Christ only, our Lord and Lawgiver ? 1 Cor. vii. 23 : 
"Ye are bought with a price; be not made the servants 
of men." If bought and by Him redeemed, who is God, 
from what was once the service of God, shall we be en- 
thralled again, and forced by men to what now is but the 
service of men? Gal. iv. 31, with v. 1 : *' We are not chil- 
dren of the bondwoman, . . stand fast, therefore," &c. Col. 
ii. 8 : " Beware lest any man spoil you, . . after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Christ." Solid reasons 
whereof are continued through the whole chapter. Ver. 10 : 
" Ye are complete in Him, which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power:" not completed, therefore, or made the 
more religious by those ordinances of civil power, from which 
Christ their Head hath discharged us ; ^' blotting out the 
handwriting of ordinances that was against us, which was 
contrary to us ; and took it out of the way, nailing it to His 
cross" (ver. 14). Blotting out ordinances written by God 
Himself, much more those so boldly written over again by 
men : ordinances which were against us, that is, against our 
frailty, much more those which are against our conscience. 
Gal. iv. 3, &c. ; ** Even so we, when we were children, were 
in bondage under the rudiments of the world : but when the 
fulness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, . . to 
redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons. . . Wherefore thou art no more a ser- 
vant^ but a son. . . But now . . how turn ye again to the 
weak and beggarly rudiments, whereunto ye desire again to 
be in bondage]" Hence it plainly appears that if we be not 
free, we are not sons, but still servants unadopted ; and if we 
turn again to those weak and beggarly rudiments, we are not 
free; yea, though willingly, and with a misguided conscience, 
we desire to be in bondage to them ; how much more, then^ 
if unwillingly and against our conscience ! Ill was our con- 
dition changed from legal to evangelical, and small advantage 

8 
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gotten b J the Gkwpel, if for the spirit of adopti<xi to fireedoni 
promised us, we reoeiTe again the spirit of bondage to fear; 
if oar fear, which was then servile towards God onljr, mtuat be 
now servile in religion towards men : strange, also, and pre- 
posterous fear, if when and wherein it hath attained hy the 
redemption of our Saviour to be filial only towards €rod, it 
most be now servile towards the magistrate : who bj snbjedr 
ing US to his punishment in these things, brings back into 
religion that law of terror and satisfiiction belonging now 
only to civil crimes; and tiiereby in effect abolishes the 
Gospel, by establishing again the law to a &r worse yoke 
of servitude upon us than before. It will therefore not mis- 
become the meanest Christian to put in mind Ghristian 
magistrates — ^and so much the more freely by how much the 
more they desire to be thought Christian (for they will be 
thereby, as they ought to be in these things, the more our 
brethren and the less our lords) — ^that they meddle not rashly 
with Christian liberty, the birthright and outward testimony 
of our adoption ; lest while they little think it, nay, think 
they do God service, they themselves, like the sons of that 
bondwoman, be found persecuting them who are freebom of 
the Spirit, and by a sacrilege of not the least aggravation, 
bereaving them of that sacred liberty which our Saviour 
with His own blood purehased for them. 

A fourth reason why the magistrate ought not to use 
force in religicm, I bring from the consideration of all those 
ends, whidi he can likely pretend to the interposing of his 
force therein : and those hardly can be other than, first, the 
glory of God ; next, either the spiritual good of them whom 
he forces, or the temporal punishment of their scandal to 
others. As for the promoting of God's glory, none, I think, 
will say that His glory ought to be promoted in religiotis 
tilings by unwarrantable means, much less by means contrary 
to what He hath commanded. That outward force is su(^ 
and that God's gloty in the whole administiation of the 
Gospel according to His own will and counsel, ought to be 
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r fdlfilled by weakness, at least so refuted, not by force ; or if 

( by force, inward and spiritual, not outward and corporeal, is 

r: already proved at large. That outward force cannot tend to 

the good of hJTn who is forced in religion, is unquestionable, 
j. For in religion, whatever we do under the Gospel, we ought 

, to be thereof persuaded without scruple ; and are justified 

r- by the feith we have, not by th« work we do. Rom. xiv. 6 : 

^ ** Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." The 

f other reason which follows necessarily is obvious (GaL ii. 16), 

^ and in many other places of St. Paul, as ihe groundwork and 

p foundation of the whole Gospel, that we are "justified by 

the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law." If 



not by the works of Grod's law, how then by the injunctions 

J of man's law ^ Surely force cannot work persuasion, which 

^ is ^th ; cannot therefore justify nor pacify the oonscience ; 

and that which justifies not in the Gospel, condemns ; is not 

only not good, but sinful to do. Kom. xiv. 23 ; "Wliatso- 

ever is not of faith, is sin." It concerns the magistrate then 

to take heed how he forces in religion conscientious men : 

- lest by compelling them to do that whereof they cannot be 

persuaded, that wherein they cannot find themselves justified, 

but by their own consciences condemned, instead of aiming 

at their spiritual good, he force them to do evil ; and while 

he thinks himself Asa, Josiah, Nehemiah, he be found Jero^ 

boam, who caused Israel to sin ; and thereby draw upon his 

own head all those sins and shipwrecks of implicit faith and 

conformity, which he hath forced, and all the wounds given 

to those little ones, whom to o£fend he will find worse one 

day than that drowning mentioned Matt, xviii. 6. . . .* 

On these four Scriptural reasons, as on a firm square, this 

* It is here argued that compulfiiou may make hypocrites, not Chris- 
tians. ** To compel the profane to things holy in his profaneness, under 
the Gtospel, is the same as to have compelled the unclean to sacrifice in 
his uncleanness imder the law. To compel the licentious in his licen- 
tiousness, and the conscientious against his conscience, comes all to one, 
and tends not to the glory of Gk>d, but to the multiplying and aggravating 
of sin to them both.*' 
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truth, the right of Christiaii and evangelic liberty, will 
stand immovable against all those pretended consequences 
of licence and confusion, which for the most part men most 
licentious and confused themselves, or such as whose severity 
would be wiser than divine wisdom, are ever aptest to object 
against the ways of God : as if God without them, when He 
gave us this liberty, knew not of the worst which these men 
in their arrogance pretend will follow : yet knowiug all their 
worst, He gave us this liberty as by Him judged best. As 
to those magistrates who think it their work to settle religion, 
and those ministers or others, who so oil call upon them to 
do so, I trust, that having well considered what hath been 
here argued, neither they will continue in that intention, 
nor these in that expectation from them ; when they shall 
£nd that the settlement of religion belongs only to each par- 
ticular church by persuasive and spiritual means within 
itself, and that the defence only of the church belongs to 
the magistrate. Had he once learnt not further to concern 
himself with church affairs, half his labour might be spared 
and the commonwealth better tended. To which end, that 
which I premised in the beginning, and in due place treated 
of more at large, I desire, now concluding, that they would 
consider seriously what religion is : and they will find it to 
be, in sum, both our belief and our practice depending upon 
God only. That there can be no place then left for the 
magistrate or his force in the settlement of religion, by 
appointing either what we shall believe in divine things, 
or practice in religious (neither of which things are in the 
power of man either to perform himself, or to enable others), 
I persuade me in the Christian ingenuity of all religious men, 
the more they examine seriously, the more they will find 
clearly to be true : and find how false and devisable that 
common saying is, which is so much relied upon, that the 
Christian magistrate is " Oustos utriusqrie Tabulce,^* Keeper 
of both Tables, unless is meant by keeper the defender only : 
neither can that maxim be maintained by any proof or arga- 
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ment, which hath not in this discourse first or last been 
refuted. For the two tables, or ten commandments, teach 
our duty to God and our neighbour from the love of both ; 
give magistrates no authority to force either ; they seek that 
from the judicial law, though on false grounds, especially 
in the first table, as I have shewn ; and both in first and 
second execute that authority, for the most part, not accord- 
ing to God's judicial laws, but their own. As for civil 
crimes, and of the outward man, against the second table; 
in them what power they have, they had from the beginning, 
long before Moses or the two tables were in being. And 
whether they be not now as little in being to be kept by any 
Ghristian as they are two legal tables, remains yet as unde- 
cided, as it is sure they never were yet delivered to the 
keeping of any Christian magistrate. But of these things per- 
haps more some other time; what may serve the present hath 
been above discoursed sufficiently out of the Scriptures : and 
to those produced, might be added testimonies, examples, 
experiences, of all succeeding ages to these times, asserting 
this doctrine : but having herein the Scripture so copious 
■And so plain, we have all that can be properly called true 
strength and nerve; the rest would be but pomp and encum- 
brance. Pomp and ostentation of reading is admired among 
the vulgar : but doubtless in matters of religion he is 
leamedest who is plainest. The brevity I use, not exceed- 
ing a small manual, will not therefore, I suppose, be thought 
the less considerable, unless with them, perhaps, who think 
that great books only can determine great matters. I rather 
choose the common rule, not to make much ado, where less 
may serve. Which in controversies, and those especially of 
religion, would make them less tedious, and by consequence 
read oftener by many more, and with more benefit. 
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CONSIDERATIONS TOUCHING THE UKBLIEST MEANS TO SEMOVE HIBB- 
LINGS OUT OF THE CHUSCH; WHEHEIN IS AUSO DISCOUBSED OV 
TITHES, CHURCH VEES, CHURCH REVENUES, AND WHETHER THE 
MAINTENANCE OF MINISTERS CAN BE SETTLED BY LAW. 

The former treatise, which leads in this, began with twa 
things ever found working much mischief, force on the one 
side restraining, and hire on the other side corrupting, the 
teachers thereof. The latter of these is by much the more 
dangerous j for under force, though no thanks to the forcers, 
true religion ofttimes best thrives and flourishes; but the 
corruption of teachers, most commonly the effect of hire, is 
the very bane of truth in them who are so corrupted. Of 
force not to be used in matters of religion, I have already 
spoken. ... It remains now to speak of hire, the other 
evil so mischievous in religion : whereof I promised then to 
speak further, when I should find God disposing me, and 
opportunity inviting. Opportunity I find now inviting; 
and apprehend therein the concurrence of God disposing; 
since the maintoDance of church-ministers, a thing not pro- 
perly belonging to the magistrate, and yet with such impor* 
tunity called for, and expected from him, is at present under 
public debate. Wherein lest anything may happen to be 
determined and established prejudicial to the right and 
freedom of the church, or advantageous to such as may be 
found hirelings therein, it will be now most seasonable, and 
in these matters, wherein every Christian hath his firee 
suffrage, no way misbecoming Christian meekness, to offer 
freely, without disparagement to the wisest, such advice as 
God shall incline him and enable him to propound: since 
heretofore in commonwealths of most fame for government, 
civil laws were not established till they had been first for 
certain days published to the view of all men, that whoso 
pleased might speak freely his opinion thereof, *and give in 
his exceptions, ere the law could pass to a full establishment. 
And where ought this equity to have more place, than in 
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the libeiiy which is inBeparable &om Christian religion 1 
This, I am not ignorant, will be a work unpleasing to some : 
but what truth is not hateful to some or other, as this, in 
likelihood, will be to none but hirelings? And if there be 
among them who hold it their duty to speak impartial 
truth, as the work of their ministry, though not performed 
without money, let them not envy others who think the 
same no less their duty by the general office of Christianity, 
to speak truth, as in all reason may be thought, more 
impartially and unsuspectedly without money. 

Hire, of itself, is neither a thing unlawful, nor a word of 
any evil note, signifying no more than a due recompence or 
reward; as when our Saviour saith, ^^The labourer is worthy 
of his hire." That which makes it so dangerous in the 
church, and properly makes the hireling, a word always of 
evil signification, is either the excess thereof, or the undue 
manner of giving and taking it. What harm the excess 
thereof brought to the church, perhaps was not found by 
experience till the days of Constantino ; who out of his zeal 
thinking he could be never too liberally a nursing father of 
the church, might be not unfitly said to have either overlaid 
it or choked it in the nursings. Which was foretold, as is 
recorded in ecclesiastical traditions, by a voice heard from 
heaven, on the very day that those great donations and 
church-revenues were given, crying aloud, ^'This day is 
poison poured into the church." Which the event soon 
after verified, as appears by another no less ancient observa- 
tion, "That religion brought forth wealth, and the daughter 
•devoured the mother.'' But long ere wealth came into the 
church, so soon as any gain appeared in religion, hirelings 
were apparent; drawn in long before by the very scent 
thereof. Judas, therefore, the first hireling, for want of 
present hire answerable to his coveting, from the small 
number or the meanness of such as then were the religious, 
sold the religion itself with the Founder thereof, his IV^ter. 
Simon Magus, the next, in hope only that preaching and the 
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gifts of the H0I7 Ghost would prove gainfbl, offered before- 
hand a sum of money to obtain them. Not long after, as 
the apostle foretold, hirelings like wolves came in by herds 
(Acts XX. 29) : *' For I know this, that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock." Titus i 11: '^ Teaching things which they ought 
not, for filthy lucre's sake." 2 Pet. ii 3 : " And through 
covetousness shall they with feigned words make merchan- 
dise of you." Yet they taught not £ilse doctrine only, but 
seeming piety (1 Tim. vi. 5), '' supposing that gain is godli- 
ness." Neither came they in of themselves only, but invited 
ofktimes by a corrupt audience (2 Tim. iv. 3): '^For the 
time will come, when they will not endure sound doctrine, 
but after their own lusts they will heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears : " and they on the other side, 
as fast heaping to themselves disciples (Acts xx. 30), doubt- 
less had as itching palms (2 Pet. ii. 15): "Following the 
way of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of 
unrighteousness." Jude 11 : "They ran greedily after the 
error of Balaam for reward." Thus we see, that not only 
the excess of hire in wealthiest times, but also the undue 
and vicious taking or giving it, though but small or mean, 
as in the primitive times, gave to hirelings occasion, though 
not intended, yet sufficient to creep at first into the church. 
Which argues also the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, 
to remove them quite, unless every minister were, as St. Paul, 
contented to preach gratis; but few such are to be found. 
As, therefore, we cannot justly take away all hire in the 
church, because we cannot otherwise quite remove all hire** 
lings, so are we not, for the impossibility of removing them 
all, to use, therefore, no endeavour that fewest may come in; 
but rather, in regard the evil, do what we can, will always 
be incumbent and unavoidable, to use our utmost diligence 
how it may be least dangerous: which will be likeliest 
effected, if we consider, fii'st, what recompence God hath 
ordained should be given to ministers of the church (for 
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ihat a recompence ought to be given them, and may by 
them justly be received, our Saviour Himself from the very 
light of reason and of equity hath declared, Luke x. 7 : 
"The labourer is worthy of his hire"); next, by whom; 
and lastly, in what manner. 

I. What recompence ought to be given to church ministers, 
Crod hath answerably ordained according to that difference 
which He hath manifestly put between those His two great 
dispensations, the law and the €k)spel. Under the law He 
gave them tithes; under the Gospel, having left all things 
in His church to charity and Christian freedom, He hath 
given them only what is justly given them. That, as well 
under the Gk)spel as under the law, say our English divines, 
and they only of all Protestants, is tithes; and they say 
true, if any man be so minded to give them of his own the 
tenth or twentieth ; but that the law, therefore, of tithes is 
in force imder the Gk)spel, all other Protestant divines, though 
equally concerned, yet constantly deny. For although hire 
to the labourer be of moral and perpetual right, yet that 
special kind of hire, the tenth, can be of no right or 
necessity, but to that special labour for which God ordained 
it. That special labour was the levitical and ceremonial 
service of the tabernacle (Numb. xviiL 21, 31), which is now 
abolished: the right, therefore, of that special hire must 
needs be withal abolished, as being also ceremonial. That 
tithes were ceremonial, is plain, not being given to the 
Levites till they had been first offered a heave-offering to 
the Lord. (Ver. 24, 28.) He then who by that law brings 
tithes into the Gospel, of necessity brings in withal a 
sacrifice, and an altar; without which tithes by that law 
were unsanctified and polluted (ver. 32), and therefore never 
thought on in the first Christian times, till ceremonies, 
altars, and oblations, by an ancienter corruption, were 
brought back long before. And yet the Jews, ever since 
their temple was destroyed, though they have rabbles and 
teachers of their law, yet pay no tithes, as having no 
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Levites to whom, no temple where, to pay them, no altar 
whereon to hallow them : which argues that the Jews them- 
selves never thought tithes moral, but ceremonial only. 
That Christians therefore should take them up, when Jews 
have laid them down, must needs be very absurd and 
preposterous. 

Next, it is as clear in the same c&apter, that the priests 
and Levites had not tithes for their labour only in the 
tabernacle, but in regard they were to have no other part 
nor inheritance in the land (vers. 20, 24), and by that means 
for a tenth, lost a twelfth. But our Levites imdergoing no 
such law of deprivement, can have no right to any such 
compensation : nay, if by this law they will have tithes, can 
have no inheritance of land, but forfeit what they have. 
Besides this, tithes were of two sorts, those of every year, 
and those of every third year: of the former, every one 
that brought his tithes was to eat his share (Deut. xiv. 23) : 
''Thou shalt eat before the Lord thy God, in the place 
which He shall choose to place His name there, the tithe of 
thy com, of thy wine, and of thine oil,'' &c Nay, though 
he could not bring his tithe in kind, by reason of his distant 
dwelling from the tabernacle or temple, but was thereby 
forced to turn it into money, he was to bestow that money 
on whatsoever pleased him, oxen, sheep, wine, or strong 
drink j and to eat and drink thereof there before the Lord, 
both he and his household. (Yers. 24, 25, 26.) As for 
tithes of every third year, they were not given only to the 
Levite, but to the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. 
(Vers. 28, 29, and chap. xxvi. 12, 13.) So that ours, if they 
will have tithes, must admit of these sharers with them. 
Nay, these tithes were not paid in at all to the Levite, but 
the Levite himself was to come with those his fellow-guests, 
and eat his share of them only at his house who provided 
them; and this not in regard of his ministerial office, but 
because he had no part or inheritance in the land. 

Lastly, the priests and Levites, a tribe, were of a fga 
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different oonstitutioii from this of our ministers under the 
Gospel : in them were orders and degrees both by family, 
dignity, and office, mainly distinguished; the high-priest, 
his brethren and his sons, to whom the Leyites themselves 
paid tithes, and of the b^t, were eminently superior. 
(Numb, xviii. 28, 29.) No Protestant, I suppose, will liken 
one of our ministers to a high-priest, but rather to a common 
Leyita Unless then, to keep their tithe, they mean to 
bring back again bishops, archbishops, and the whole gang 
of prelatry, to whom will they themselves pay tithes, as by 
that law it was a sin to them if they did not? (Ver. 32.) 
. . . But if we have to do at present, as I suppose we 
have, with true reformed Protestants, not with Papists or 
prelates, it will not be denied that in the Gospel there be 
bnt two ministerial degrees, presbyters and deacons; which 
if they contend to have any succession, reference or con- 
formity with those two degrees under the law, priests and 
Levites, it must needs be such whereby our presbyters or 
ministers may be answerable to priests, and our deacons to 
Levites; by which rule of proportion it will foDow that we 
must pay our tithes to the deacons only, and they only to the 
ministers. But if it be truer yet, that the priesthood of 
Aaron typified a better reality (1 Pet. ii 5), signifying the 
Christian true and ^'holy priesthood to offer up spiritual 
sacrifice;" it follows hence, that we are now justly exempt 
from paying tithes to any who claim from Aaron, since that 
priesthood is in us now real, which in him was but a 
shadow. Seeing then by all this which has been shewn, 
that the law of tithes is partly ceremonial, as the work was 
for which they were given, partly judicial, not of common, 
but of particular right to the tribe of Levi, nor to them 
alone, but to the owner also and his household, at the time 
of their offering, and every three years to the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow, their appointed sharers, and that 
they were a tribe of priests and deacons improperly com- 
pared to the constitution of our ministry; and the tithes 
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given by that people to those deacons only; it follows that 
our ministers at this day, being neither priests nor Levites, 
nor fitly answering to either of them, can have no just 
title or pretence to tithes, by any consequence drawn from 
the law of Moses. . . .* 

The Levites are ceased, the gift returns to the Giver. 
How then can we know that He hath given it to any 
other? Or how can these men presume to take it unoffered 
first to God, unconsecrated, without another clear and express 
donation, whereof they shew no evidence or writing? Be- 
sides, He hath now alienated that holy land; who can war- 
rantably affirm, that He hath since hallowed the tenth of 
this land, which none but God hath power to do or can 
warrant? Their last proof they cite out of the Gospel, 
which makes as little for them (Matt xxiii. 23), where our 
Saviour denouncing woe to the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
paid tithe so exactly, and omitted weightier matters, tells 
them, that these they ought to have done, that is, to have 
paid tithes. For our Saviour spake then to those who 
observed the law of Moses, which was yet not fully abro- 
gated, till the destruction of the temple. And, by the way, 
here we may observe, out of their own proof, that the 
Scribes and Pharisees, though then chief teachers of the 
people, such at least as were not Levites, did not take tithes, 
but paid them : so much less covetous were the Scribes and 
Pharisees in those worse times than ours at this day. This is 
so apparent to the reformed divines of other countries, that 
when any one of ours hath attempted in Latin to maintain 
this argument of tithes, though a man would think they 
might suffer him without opposition, in a point equally 
tending to the advantage of all ministers, yet they forbear 
not to oppose him, as in a doctrine not fit to pass unopposed 
under the Gospel. Which shews the modesty, the content- 

* The ailment in behalf of tithes, drawn from the case of Abraham 
and Melchisedec, is here confuted ; Abraham's free gift can never cotm- 
tenance extortion, and there is no analogy between the cases. 
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edness of those foreign pastors, with the maintenance given 
them, their sincerity also in the truth, though less gainful, 
and the avarice of ours ; who through the love of their old 
Papistical tithes, consider not the weak arguments, or rather 
conjectui'es and surmises, which they bring to defend them. 
On the other side, although it be sufficient to have proved 
in general the abolishing of tithes, as part of the judaical or 
ceremonial law, which is abolished all, as well that before as 
that after Moses ; yet I shall further prove them abrogated 
by an express ordinance of the Gospel, founded not on any 
type, or that municipal law of Moses, but on moral and 
general equity, given us in stead (1 Cor. ix. 13, 14) : " Know 
ye not, that they who minister about holy things, live of the 
things of the temple ; and they which wait at the altar, are 
partakers with the altar ? So also the Lord hath ordained, 
that they who preach the Gospel, should live of the Gospel." 
He saith not, should live on things which were of the 
temple, or of the altar, of which were tithes, for that had 
given them a clear title : but abrogating that former law of 
Moses, which determined what and how much, by a later 
ordinance of Christ, which leaves the what and how much 
indefinite and free, so it be sufficient to live on : he saith, 
"The Lord hath so ordained, that they who preach the 
Gospel, should live of the Gospel;" which hath neither 
temple, altar, nor sacrifice (Heb. viL 13) : " For he of whom 
these things are spoken pertaineth to another tribe, of which 
no man gave attendance at the altar:" His ministers there- 
fore cannot thence have tithes. And where the Lord hath 
so ordained, we may find easily in more than one evangelist 
(Luke X. 7, 8) : " In the same house remain, eating and 
drinking such things as they give: for the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. . . . And into whatsoever city you 
enter, and they receive you, eat such things as are set before 
you." To which ordinance of Christ it may seem likeliest 
that the apostle refers us, both here and 1 Tim. v. 18, where 
he cites this as the saying of our Saviour: "That the 
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labourer ia worthy of his hire." And, both by this plaoe of 
Luke and that of Matt x. 9, 10, 11, it eyidently a|qpeai8y 
that our Saviour ordained no certain maintenance lor His 
apostles or ministers, puUidy or privately, in house or city 
received j but that^ whatever it were, which mi^t suffice to 
live on : and this not commanded or proportioned by Abra- 
ham or by Moses^ whom he might enaOy have here cited, as 
his manner was, but declared only by a rule of conunon 
equity, which proportions the hire as well to the ability of 
him who gives, as to the labour of him who leoeives, and 
recommends him only as worthy, not invests him wiih a 
legal right And mark whereon He grounds this His ordi- 
nance; not on a perpetual right of tithes from Melchiaedec, 
as hirelings pretend, which He never claimed, either ioit 
Himself or for His ministers^ but on the plain and oommon 
equity of rewarding the labourer; worthy sometimes of 
single, sometimes of double honour, not proportionable by 
tithen. And the apostle in this forecited chapter to the 
Corinthians, ver. 11, affirms it to be no great recompence, if 
carnal things be reaped for spiritual sown ; but to mention 
tifcbed, neglects here the fittest occasion that could be offisred 
him, and leaves the rest free and imdetermined. Certainly 
if Christ or His apostles hail approved of tithes, they would 
have, either by writing or tradition, recommended them to 
the church; and that soon would have appeared in the 
practice of those primitive and the next ages. . . . 

And by the way, I add, that by these laws, imitating the 
law of Moses, the third part of tithes only was the priest's 
due; the other two were appointed for the poor, and to 
adorn or repair churches; as the canons of Ecbert and 
Elfrio witness. (ConciL Brit) If then these laws were 
founded upon the opinion of Divine authority, and that 
authority be found mistaken and erroneous, as hath been 
fully manifested, it follows that these laws fiiU of them- 
selves with their false foundation. But with what &ce or 
conscience can they allege Moses or these laws for titles, as 
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they now enjoy or exact them ; whereof Moses ordains the 
owner^ as we heard before, the stranger, the fsitherless, and 
the widow, partakers of the Levite ; and these Fathers which 
they cite, and these though Komish rather than English 
laws, allotted both to priest and bishop the third part only ? 
Bat these our Protestant, these our new reformed English 
Presbyterian divines, against their own cited authors, and 
to the shame of their pretended reformation, would engross 
to themselves all tithes by statute ; and supported more by 
wilful obstinacy and desire of filthy lucre, than by these 
both insufficient and impertinent authorities, would persuade 
a Christian magistracy and parliament, whom we trust God 
hath restored for a happier I'eformation, to impose upon us 
a judaical ceremonial law, and yet from that law to be more 
irregular and unwarrantable, more complying with a cove- 
tous clergy^ than any of those Popish kings and parliaments 
alleged. . . . The last and lowest sort of their arguments, 
that men purchased not their tithe with their land, and such 
like pettifoggery, I omit ; as refuted sufficiently by others : 
I omit also their violent and irreligious exactions, related no 
less credibly ; their seizing of pots and pans £i^m the poor, 
who have as good right to tithes as they ; from some, the 
very beds ; their suing and imprisoning, worse than when 
the canon law was in force ; worse than when those wicked 
«ons of Eli were priests, whose manner was thus to seize 
their pretended priestly due by force* 1 Sam. ii. 12, (fee. : 
'* Whereby men abhorred the offering of the Lord." And 
it may be feared, that many will as much abhor the Gospel, 
if such violence as this be suffered in her ministers, and in 
that which they also pretend to be the offering of the Lord. 
For those sons of Belial within some limits made seizure of 
what they knew was their own by an undoubted law ; but 
these, from whom there is no sanctuary, seize out of men's 
grounds, out of men's houses, their other goods of double, 
sometimes of treble value, for that which, did* not covetous- 
ness and rapine blind them, they know to be not their own 
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by the Gospel which thej preach. Of some more tolerable 
than these, thas severely God hath spoken, — Isa. xlvi. 10, 
&c. : *' They are greedy dogs ; they all look to their own 
way, every one for his gain, from his quarter." With what 
anger then will He judge them who stand not looking, but 
under colour of a Divine right, fetch by force that which is 
not their own, taking His name not in vain, but in violence ? 
Nor content, as Gehazi was, to make a cunning, but a con- 
strained advantage of what their Master bids them give 
freely, how can they but return smitten, worse than that 
sharking minister, with a spiritual leprosy ? And yet they 
cry out sacrilege, that men wiU not be gulled and baffled out 
of the tenth of their estates, by giving credit to frivolous pre- 
tences of Divine right. Where did God ever clearly declare 
•to all nations, or in all lands (and none but fools part with 
their estates without clearest evidence, on bare supposals and 
presumptions of them who are the gainers thereby), that He 
required the tenth as due to Him or His Son, perpetually 
and in all places 1 Where did He demand it, that we might 
certainly know, as in all claims of temporal right is just and 
reasonable ? V>r if demanded, where did He assign it, or by 
what evident conveyance to ministers? Unless they can 
demonstrate this by more than conjectures, their title can be 
no better to tithes than the 'title of Gehazi was to those 
things which by abusing his master's name he rooked from 
Naaman. Much less where did He command that tithes 
should be fetched by force, where left not under the Grospel, 
whatever His right was, to the freewill-offerings of men? 
Which is the greater sacrilege, to bely Divine authority, to 
make the name of Christ accessory to violence, and robbing 
Him of the very honour which He aimed at in bestowing 
freely the Gospel, to commit simony and rapine, both secular 
and ecclesiastical ; or on the other side, not to give up the 
tenth of civil right and propriety to the tricks and impos- 
tures of clergymen, contrived with all the art and argument 
that their bellies can invent or suggest; yet so ridiculous 
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and .presamiiig oo the people's dnkieBS' aitd siipM*stitkm, as 
to tkiiik they prove the DiTine fight of their mamtenaaice 
hy Abraham paying titheB to Meldusedec, whesas Melehis- 
edec in that passage rather gave maintenance to Abraham; 
in whom all, both priests and ministers » well as laymen, 
paid tithes, not received themf . . .* Seeing, then, that 
God hath giveii to ministers under tiie Gospel that only 
which is justly giyen them, that is to say, a dne and 
moderate livelihood, the hire of their labour, and that ihe 
heave-ofiering of tithes is abolished with the altar; yea, 
thcn^ not iJwlished, yet lawless, as they enjoy th^n; their 
Melchisedechian right also trivial and gronndless, and both 
tithes and fees, if exacted or established, unjust and scanda- 
lous; we may hopey with them removed, to remove hirelings 
in some good measure, whom these tempting baits, by law 
especially to be recovered, aDure into the church. 

IL The next thing to be considered in the maintenance 
of ministers, is by whc»n it should be giv«a. Wherein 
though the li^t of reason might sutibsiently inHnrm us, it 
will be best to consult the Scripture. (GaL vi. 6) : ^^ Let 
him that ia tau^t in the word, communicate to him that 
teacheth, in all good things :" that is to si^, in all manner 
ci gratitude, to his ability. 1 Cor. ix. 11 : ^If we have 
sown unto you spiritual thix]^, is it a great matter if 
we reap your carnal things^" To whom, therefore, hat^ 
not been sown, from him wherefore should be reaped ¥ 
1 Tim. V. 17 : '^Let the eldera tlutt rule well, be counted 
worthy of double honour; espeeially they who labour in 
word and doctrine." By these places we see, that recom- 
pence was given either by every one in particular who had 
been instructed, or by them aH in common, brought into 
the church treasury, and distributed to the ministos accord* 
ing to their several labours : and that was judged either by 

* The enforced paymeiit of fees for ntarriages, bnrialB, and the like, 
shown to be wifthoat irsRsnt. 
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•ome extraordinaxy penon, as Timothj, who by the apostle 
was then left evangelist at Ephesos (2 Tim. iv. 5), or by 
some to whom the chnrch deputed that care. This is so 
agreeable to reason, and so dear, that any one may perceive 
what iniquity and violence hath prevailed since in the 
church, whereby it hath been so ordered, that they also 
shall be compelled to recompense the parochial minister, 
who neither chose him for their teache^ nor have received 
instruction from him, as being either insufficient, or not 
resident, or inferior to whom they follow ; wherein to bar 
them their choice, is to violate Christian liberty. Oar law 
books testify, that before the council of Lateran, in the year 
1179, and the fifth of our Henry IL, or rather before a 
decretal Epistle of Pope Innocent ILL, about 1200, and the 
first of King John, " any man might have given his tithes to 
what spiritual person he would :"* and as the Lord Coke 
notes on that place (Instit., part 2), that '^this decretal 
bound not the subjects of this realm, but as it seemed just 
and reasonable.*' The Pope took his reason rightly from 
the above-cited place (1 Cor. ix. 11), but wisely supposed 
every one to be instructed by his parish priest. Whether 
this were then first so decreed, or rather long before, as may 
seem by the laws of Edgar and Canute, that tithes were to 
be paid, not to whom he would that paid them, but to the 
cathedral church or the parish priest, it imports not ; since 
the reason which they themselves bring, built on fiedse sup- 
position, becomes alike infirm and absurd, that he should 
reap from me, who sows not to me ; be the cause either his 
defect, or my free choice. 

But here it will be readily objected, What if they who are 
to be instructed be not able to maintain a minister, as in 
many villages ? I answer, That the Scripture shews in many 
places what ought to be done herein. First, I offer it to the 



* In confinnatlon of tliig statement, see MialTa Title Deeds of the 
Church of England, where it is proved by ample hiatorical eyidence. 
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reason of any man, whether he think the knowledge of 
Christian religion harder than any other art or science to 
attain. I suppose that he will grant that it is far easier, 
both of itself, and in regard of God's assisting Spirit, not 
particularly promised us to the attainment of any other 
knowledge, but of this only : since it was preached as well 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem by angels, as to the eastern 
wise men by that star : and our Saviour declares Himself 
anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor (Luke iv. 18); 
then surely to their capacity. They who after Him first 
taught, were otherwise unlearned men : they who before 
Hus and Luther first reformed it, were for the meanness of 
their condition called, "the poor men of Lyons :'* and in 
Flanders at this day, " le Gueus," which is to say. Beggars. 
Therefore are the Scriptures translated into every vulgar 
tongue, as being held in main matters of belief and salva- 
tion, plain and easy to the poorest : and such no less than 
their teachers have the spirit to guide them in all truth. 
(John xiv. 2Q, and xvi. 13.) Hence we may conclude, if 
men be not all their lifetime under a teacher to learn logic, 
natural philosophy, ethics, or mathematics, which are more 
difficult, that certainly it is not necessary to the attainment 
of Christian knowledge, that men should sit all their life 
long at the feet of a pulpited divine; while be, a loUard 
indeed over his elbow cushion, in almost the seventh part of 
forty or fifty years teaches them scarce half the principles of 
religion ; and his sheep ofttimes sit the while to as little pur- 
pose of benefiting, as the sheep in their pens at Smithfield ; 
and for the most part by some simony or other, bought and 
sold like them : or if this comparison be too low, like those 
women (1 Tim. iii. 7), "Ever learning and never attain- 
ing ;" yet not so much through their own fault, as through 
the unskilful and immethodical teaching of their pastor, 
teaching here and there at random out of this or that text, 
as his ease or fancy, and ofttimes as his stealth, guides him. 
Seeing, then, the Christian religion may be so easily 
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sttained, and by meanest capacitdes^ it cannot be much 
difficult to find ways, both how the poor, yea, all men, may 
be soon tanght what is to be known of Christianity, and 
they who teach them recompensed. Firsts if minist^s of 
their own accord, who pretend that they are called and sent 
to preach the Gospel, those especially who have no particular 
flock, would imitate onr Saviour and His disciples, who went 
preaching through the Tillages, not only through ihe cities 
(Matt ix. 35, Mark vi 6, Luke xiiL 22, Acts viiL 25), and 
tiiere preadied to the poor as well as to the rich, looking for 
no recompenoe but in heaven. John iv. 3d, 36 : ^' Look on 
the fields, for they are white already to harvest : and he that 
reapetii, ^eceiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eter- 
nal." This was t^eir wages. But they will soon reply. We 
ourselves have not wherewithal ; who shall bear the chaige& 
of our journey ? To whom it may as soon be answered, that 
in likelihood they are not poorer than they who did thus ; 
and if they have not the same £edth whidh Uiose discuples. 
had, to trust in God and the promise of Christ for thmr 
maintenance as they did, and yet intrude into the ministiy 
without any livelihood of their own, they cast themselves 
into miserable hazard or temptation, and ofttimes into a 
more miserable necesuty, ^ther to starve, or to please their 
paymasters rather than God ; and give men just cause to 
suspect, that they came neither called nor sent from above 
to preach ihe Word, but from below, by the instinct of their 
own hxtnger, to feed upon the chnroh. Yet grant it needful 
to allow them both the charges of their journey and the 
hire of their labour, it will belong next to the charity of 
richer congregations, where most commonly they abound 
with teachers, to send some of their number to the villages 
round, as the apostles from Jerusalem sent Peter and John 
to ihe city and villages of Samaria (Acts viii. 14, 25) ; or as 
the church at Jerusalem sent Barnabas to Antiooh (chap. xi. 
22), and other churches joining, sent Luke to travel with 
Paul (2 Cor. viii. 19); though whether they had their charges 
borne by the church or no, it be not recorded. 
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If iff. be objected, that this itinerary preaching will not 
serve to plant the Gospel in those places, unless they wko 
are sent abide there some competent time, I answer, that if 
they stay there a year or two, which was the longes1> time 
usually staid by the apostles in one place, it may suffice to 
teach them, who will attend and learn all the points of 
ueligion necessary to salvation; then sorting ihem into 
several' congregations of a moderate number, out of tlie 
ablest and zealoosest among them to create elders, who, 
exercising and requiring from themselves what they have 
liaamed (for no learning is retained without constant exercise: 
and methodical repetition), may teach and govern the rest : 
und so exhorted to continue fidthfdl and stead&st, tbey may 
securely be committed to the providence of God and the 
guidance of His Holy Spirit, till God may offer some oppor- 
tunity to visit them ^gain, and to confirm them : which 
when they have done, they have done as muck as the* 
apostles were wont to do in propagating the Gosped. Acta 
xiv. 23 : " And when they had ordained them elders in 
every church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they believed." And in the 
same chapter (ver. 21, 22) : "When they had preacked tha 
Gospel to that city, and had taught many, they returned 
again to Lystra, and to Iconium and Antioch, confirming 
tke souls of the disciples, and exhorting them to continue 
in the faith. And (chap. xv. 36) : " Let us go again, ancl 
visit our brethren," And (ver. 41) : " He went through 
Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches." To these I 
might add other helps, which we enjoy now, to make more 
«asy the attainment of Christian religion by the meanest : 
tke entire Scripture translated into English, with plenty of 
notes ; and somewhere or other, I trusty may be found some 
wholesome body of divinity, as they call it, without sokool- 
terms and metaphysical notions, wkick kave obscured rather 
than explained our religion, and made it seem difficult with-, 
out cause. Tkus taught once for all, and thus now and then 
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visited and confirmed, in the most destitute and poorest 
places of the laud, under the government of their own 
elders, performing all ministerial offices among them, thej 
may be trusted to meet and edify one another whether in 
church or chapel ; or, to save them the trudging of many 
miles thither, nearer home, though in a house or bam. For 
notwithstanding the gaudy superstition of some devoted 
still ignorantly to temples, we may be well assured, that 
He who disdained not to be laid in a manger, disdains not 
to be preached in a bam ; and that by such meetings as 
these, being indeed most apostolical and primitive, they will 
in a short time advance more in Christian knowledge and 
reformation of life, than by the many years' preaching of 
such an incumbent, I may say, such an Incubus ofttimes, as 
will be meanly hired to abide long in those places. 

They have this left perhaps to object further : that to 
send thus, and to maintain, though but for a year or two, 
ministers and teachers in several places, would prove charge- 
able to the churches, though in towns and cities round about. 
To whom again I answer, that it was not thought so by them 
who first thus propagated the Gospel, though but few in 
number to us, and much less able to sustain the expense. 
Yet this expense would be much less than to hire incum- 
bents, or rather incumbrances, for lifetime; and a great 
means (which is the subject of this discourse) to diminish 
hirelings. But be the expense less or more, if it be found 
burdensome to the churches, they have in this land an easy 
remedy in their recourse to the civil magistrate ; who hath 
in his hands the disposal of no small revenues, left perhaps 
anciently to superstitious, but meant undoubtedly to good 
and best uses ; and therefore, once made public, appliable by 
the present magistrate to such uses as the church, or solid 
reason from whomsoever, shall convince him to think best 
And those uses may be, no doubt, much rather than as glebes 
and augmentations are now bestowed, to grant such requests 
as these of the churches ; or to erect in great number, all 
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oyer the land, schools and competent libraries to those 
schools, where languages and arts may be taught free 
together, without the needless, unprofitable, and inconve- 
nient removing to another place. So all the land would 
be soon better civilized, and they who are taught freely at 
the public cost might have their education given them on 
this condition, that therewith content, they should not gad 
for preferment out of their own country, but continue there, 
thankful for what they received freely, bestowing it as freely 
on their country, without soaring above the meanness wherein 
they were bom. 

But how they shall live when they are thus bred and dis- 
missed, will be still the sluggish objection. To which is 
answered, that those public foundations may be so institu- 
ted, as the youth therein may be at once brought up to a 
competence of learning and to an honest trade; and the 
hours of teaching so ordered, as their study may be no 
hindrance to their labour or other calling. This was the 
breeding of St. Paul, though 'bom of no mean parents, a 
free citizen of the Boman empire : so little did his trade 
debase him, that it rather enabled him to use that magna- 
nimity of preaching the Gospel through Asia and Europe 
at his own charges. Thus those preachers among the poor 
Waldenses, the ancient stock of oxur Beformation, without 
these helps which I speak of, bred up themselves in trades, 
and especially in physic and surgery, as well as in the study 
of Scripture (which is the only true theology), that they 
might be no burden to the church ; and by the example of 
Christ, might cure both soul and body ; through industry 
joining that to their ministry, which He joined to His by 
gift of the Spirit. . . . As for church endowments and 
possessions, I meet with none considerable before Constan- 
tino, but the houses and gardens where they met, and their 
places of burial ; and I persuade me that, from the ancient 
Waldenses, whom deservedly I cite so often, held, " That to 
endow churches is an evil thing ; and, that the church then 
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fell off and tanied whore, sittiiig <m the beast in the Bare- 
lation^ when under Pope Sylvester she received those tam^ 
pond donations." So the foreeited tractate of their doctrine 
testifies. This also their own traditions of that heavcnlj 
Toioe witnessed, and some of the a&cient others then living 
foresaw and deplored. And indeed, how oonld these endow- 
ments thrive better with the church, being unjustly taken by 
those emperors, without sioffiBge of the people^ out of the 
tributes and public lands of each city, whscehy the people 
became liable to be oppressed with other taxes) Bmig, 
therefore^ given for the most part by kings and other pul:^ 
penons, and so likeliest out of the public^ and if without 
the people's consent^ unjustly, however to public ends of 
much concernment, to the good or evil of a commonwealth, 
and in that regard made public, though given by private 
pereoDS, or which is worse, given, as the dergy then per- 
suaded men, for their aouls' health, a {hous gift ; but as the 
truth wasj ofttimes a bribe to God, or to Christ for abaolu- 
tion, as they were then taught, from murders, adulteries, and 
other heinous crimes ; what shall be found heretofore given 
by kings or princes out of the public, may justly by the 
magistrates be recalled and reappropriated to the civil reve- 
nue : what by private or public persons out of their own, 
the price of blood or lust^ or to some such purgatorious and 
superstitious uses|, not only may, but ought to be taken off 
from Christy as a foul dishonour laid upon Him, or not im« 
piously given, not in particular to any one^ but in general to 
the church's good, may be converted to that use, which shall 
be judged tending more directly to that general end. . . . 
But that the magistrate, either out of that church revenue 
which remains yet in his hand, or establishing any other 
maintenauce instead of tithe, should take into his own power 
the stipendiary maintenance of church ministers, or compel 
it by law, can stand neither with the people's right nor with 
Ohristian liberty, but would suspend the church wholly upon 
the state, and turn nainisters into state pensLoners. And for 
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tbe magistrate in person of a nursing fatker to make the 
ckureh his mere ward, as always in minority, the church to 
-whom he ought, as a magistrate (Isa. xLix. 23), "to bov 
down with his face toward the earth, and lick up the dust 
<^her feet;'' her to sub^^ect to his political drifts or conceived 
opinions, by mastering her revalue ; and so by his examinant 
committees to circumscribe hec free election of ministers, is 
neither just nor pious ; no honour done to th^ church, but a 
plain dishonour ; and upon her whose only head is in heaven, 
yea, upon Him who is only Head, sets another in effect, and 
which is most monstrous, a human on a heavenly, a carnal 
on a spiritual, a pdLLtical head on an ecclesiastical body; 
which at length by such heterogeneal, such incestuous con- 
junction, transfi)rms her ofbtimes into a beast of many heads 
and many horns. For if the dbtureh be of all societies the holi- 
est on earth, and so to be reverenced by the magistrate ; not 
to trust her with her own belief and integrity, and, therefore 
noit with the keeping, at least with the disposing, of what 
revenue shall be found justly and lawfully her own, is to 
count the church not a holy congregation, but a pack of 
giddy or dishonest persons, to be ruled by civil power in 
sacred affairs. 

But to proceed further in the truth yet more freely, 
seeing the Christian church is not national, but consist- 
ing of many particular congregations, subject to many 
changes, as well through civil accidents, as through schisms 
and various opinions, not to be decided by any outward 
judge, being matters of conscience, wh^^eby these pretended 
church revenues^ as they have been ever, so are like to con- 
tinue endless matter of dissension both between the church 
and magistrate, and the churches among themselves, there 
will be found no better remedy to these evils, otherwise 
incurable, than by the incorruptest council of those Wal- 
denses, or first reformers, to remove them as a pest, an apple 
of discord in the church (for what else can be the effect of 
riches, and the snare of money in religion ?), and to convert 
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them to those more profitable uses above expressed, or other 
such as shall be judged most necessary; considering that the 
church of Christ was founded in poverty rather than in 
revenues, stood purest and prospered best without them, 
received them unlawfully from them who both erroneously 
and unjustly, sometimes impiously, gave them, and so justly 
was ensnared and corrupted by them. 

And lest it be thought that, these revenues withdrawn 
and better employed, the magistrate ought instead to settle 
by statute some maintenance of ministers, let this be con- 
Eddered first, that it concerns every man's conscience to what 
religion he contributes; and that the civil magistrate is 
intrusted with civil rights only, not with conscience, wldch 
can have no deputy or representer of itself, but one of the 
same mind : next, that what each man gives to the minister, 
he gives either as to Qod or as to his teacher; if as to God, 
no civil power can justly consecrate to religious uses any 
part either of civil revenue, which is the people's, and must 
save them from other taxes, or of any man's property, but 
God by special command, as He did by Moses, or the owner 
himself by voluntary intention and the persuasion of bis 
giving it to God. Forced consecrations out of another 
man's estate are no better than forced vows, hateful to God, 
"who loves a cheerful giver;*' but much more hateful, 
wrung out .of men's purses to maintain a disapproved 
ministiy against their conscience; however unholy, infa- 
mous, and dishonourable to His ministers and the free 
€k)spel, maintained in such unworthy manner as by violence 
and extortion. If he give it as to his teacher, what justice 
or equity compels him to pay for learning that religion 
which leaves freely to his choice, whether he will learn it or 
no, whether of this teacher or another, and especially to pay 
for what he never learned, or approves not; whereby, besides 
the wound of his conscience, he becomes the less able to 
recompense his true teacher ? Thus far hath been inquired 
by whom church-ministers ought to be maintained, and hath 
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been proved most natural, most equal and agreeable with 
Scripture, to be by them who receive their teaching; and by 
whom, if they be unable. Which ways well observed can 
discourage none but hirelings, and will much lessen their 
niunber in the church. 

III. It remains lastly to consider, in what manner God 
hath ordained that recompense be given to ministers of the 
Grospel; and by all Scripture it will appear, that He hath 
given it them not by civil law and freehold, as they claim, 
but by the benevolence and free gratitude of such as receive 
them (Luke x. 7, 8) : ^^ Eating and drinking such things as 
they give you. . . If they receive you, eat such things as 
are set before you." Matt. x. 7, 8 : ** As ye go, preach, saying. 
The kingdom of God is at hand. . . Freely ye have 
received, freely give.*' If God have ordained ministers to 
preach freely, whether they receive recompense or not, then 
certainly He hath forbid both them to compel it, and others 
to compel it for them. But freely given. He accoimts it as 
given to Himself (Phil. iv. 16, 17, 18): "Ye sent once and 
again to my necessity : not because I desire a gift ; but I 
desire fruit, that may abound to your account. . . Having 
received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from 
you, an odour of sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God ;" which cannot be from force or unwilling- 
ness. The same is said of alms (Heb. xiii. 16): ''To do 
good and to commimicate, forget not; for with such sacrifice 
God is well pleased." Whence the primitive church thought 
it no shame to receive all their maintenance as the alms of 
their auditors. Which they who defend tithes, as if it made 
for their cause, whenas it utterly confutes them, omit not to 
set down at large; proving to our hands out of Origen, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, that the clergy lived at first 
upon the mere benevolence of their hearers ; who gave what 
they gave, not to the clergy, but to the church; out of 
which the clergy had their portions given them in baskets, 
and were thence called sportularii, basket-clerks : that their 
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portion was a very mean allowance^ only for a bare liveli- 
hood; according to those pree^xto of our Saviour (Maisfc. x. 7> 
<&c.), the rest was distributed to the poor. . . .If tihen by 
alms and beneyolence, not by legal force, not by tenure of 
freehold or copyhold ; for alms, though just, cannot be com- 
pelled; and benevolence forced is maLevolence rather, violent 
and inconsistent with the Grospel; and dedaies him no true 
minister thereof, but a rapacious hireling rather, who Toy 
force receiving it, eats the bread of violence and exaction, 
no holy or just livelihood, no not civilly counted honest; 
much lees beseemisg such a spiritual ministry. But^ say 
they, our maintenance is our due, tithes the right of Chrisi^ 
unseparable from the priest, nowhere repealed; if then, not 
otherwise to be had, by law to be recovered: for thou^ 
Paul were pleased to forego his due, and not to use his 
power (1 Cor. iz. 12), yet he had a power (ver. 4), and 
bound not others. I answer first, because I see them, still 
so loth to unlearn their decimal arithmetic, and still gva^ 
their tithes as inseparable from a priest, that ministers of 
the Gospel are not priests; and therefore separated from. 
tithes by their exclusion, being neither called {»iest3 in the 
New Testament, nor of any order known in Scripture : not 
of Melchisedec, proper to Christ only; not o£ Ajbooh, as tkey^ 
themselves will ctmfess; and the third priesthood only re- 
maining, is common to aU the faithfuL "But they arft 
ministers of our High-priest." — ^True, but not of His priest- 
hood, as the Levites were to Aaron; for He performs that 
whole office Himself incommunicably. Yet tithes rranain, 
say they, still unreleased, the due of Christ; and to whonk 
payable but to His ministers? I say again, that no man caa 
so understand them, unless Christ in some place or other so 
claim them. That example of Abraham argues nothing but 
his voluntary act; honour once only dime, but on what 
consideration, whether to a priest or to a king, whether du& 
the honour, arbitrary that kind of honour or not, will after all 
:}ontending be left still in mere conjecture : which must not 
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be permitted in the claim of sach a needy and subtle spiritual 
-corporation, pretending by divine right to the tenth of aH 
other men's estates ; nor can it be allowed by wise men or 
the verdict of common law. And the tenth part, though 
once declared holy, is declared now to be no holier than the 
other nine, by that command to Peter (Acts x. 15, 26), 
whereby all distinction of holy and unholy is removed from 
all things. G?ithes, therefore, though claimed, and holy 
imder the law, yet are now released and quitted both by 
that command to Peter, and by this to all ministers, above- 
cited (Luke X.) : '^ eating and drinking such things as &ej 
give you:" made holy now by their free gift only. And 
therefore St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 4) asserts his. power indeed ; 
but of what? not of tithes, but ''to eat and drink such 
things as are given" in reference to this command; which 
he calls not holy things, or things of the Gospel, as if the 
Ckwpel had any consecrated things in answer to thii^ of 
ihe temple (ver. 13), but ho calls tibem ''your carnal things" 
(ver. 11), without chan^big their property. And what power 
liad he? Not the power of force, but of conscience only, 
whereby he might lawfully and without scruple live on the 
^Gospel; receiving what was given him, as the recompence of 
his labour. For if Christ the Master hath professed His 
kingdom to be not of this world, it suits not with that pro- 
fession, either in Him or His ministers, to daim temporal 
right from spiritual respects. He who refused to be the 
divider of an inheritance between two brethren, cannot 
Approve His ministers, by pretended. right from Him, to be 
dividers of tenths and freeholds out of other men's posses- 
sions, making thereby the Crospel but a cloak of carnal 
interest, and to the contradiction of their Master, turning 
His heav&aly kingdom into a kingdom of this world, a 
kingdom of force and rapine : to whom it will be one day 
thundeired more terribly than to Gehazi, for thus dishonour- 
ing a &r greater Master and His Gospel : '^ Is this a time to 
receive money, and to receive garments, and oliveyards, and 
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vineyards, and sheep and oxen ?" The leprosy of Naaman^ 
linked with that apostolic curse of perishing imprecated on 
Simon Magus, may be feared will '^ cleave to such and to 
their seed for ever." So that when all is done, and the belly 
hath used in vain all her cunning shifts, I doubt not but all 
true ministers, considering the demonstration of what hath 
been here proved, will be wise, and think it much more 
tolerable to hear, that no maintenance of ministers, whether 
tithes or any other, can be settled by statute, but must be 
given by them who receive instruction ; and freely given, oa 
God hath ordained. And indeed what can be a more hon- 
ourable maintenance to them than such, whether alms or 
willing oblations, as these; which being accounted both 
alike as given to Crod, the only acceptable sacrifices now 
remaining, must needs represent him who receives them 
much in the care of God, and nearly related to Him, when 
not by worldly force and constraint, but with religious awe 
and reverence, what is given to God is given to him ; and 
what to him, accounted as given to God. 

This would be well enough, say they ; but how many will 
fio give? I answer, as many, doubtless, as shall be well 
taught, as many as God shall so move. Why are ye ao 
distrustful, both of your own doctrine and of God's promises, 
fulfilled in the experience of those disciples first sent? Luke 
xxii. 35 : " When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and 
shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing." How 
then came ours, or who sent them thus destitute, thus poor 
and empty both of purse and faith? Who style themselves 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ, and seepi to be His tithe- 
gatherers, though an of&ce of their own setting up to His 
<lishonour. His exacters, His publicans rather, not trusting 
that He will maintain them in their embassy, unless they 
'bind Him to His promise by a statute-law, that we shall 
maintain them. Lay down for shame that magnific title, 
while ye seek maintenance from the people: it is not the 
manner of ambassadors to ask maintenance of them to whom 
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they are sent. But He who is Lord of all things, hath so 
ordained : trust Him, then ; He doubtless will command the 
people to make good His promises of maintenance more 
honourably unasked, unraked for. This they know, this 
they preach, yet believe not: but think it as impossible, 
without a statute-law, to live of the Gospel, as if by those 
words they were bid go eat their Bibles, as Ezekiel and 
John did their books; and such doctrines as these are as 
bitter to their bellies ; but will serve so much the better to 
discover hirelings, who can have nothing just and solid to 
answer against what hath been here spoken. . . . 

It is a fond error, though too much believed among 
us, to think that the university makes a minister of the 
Gospel ; what it may conduce to other arts and sciences, I 
dispute not now : but that which makes fit a minister, the 
Scripture can best inform us to be only from above, whence 
also we are bid to seek them (Matt. ix. 38): "Pray ye, 
therefore, to the Lord of the harvest, that He will send' 
forth labourers into His harvest." Acts xx. 28 : " The flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers." Bom. 
X. 15 : " How shall they preach, unless they be sent ?" By 
whom sent? by the university, or the magistrate, or their 
belly 1 No, surely, but sent from God only, and that God 
who is not their belly. And whether he be sent from God, 
or from Simon Magus, the inward sense of his calHng and 
spiritual ability will sufficiently tell him; and that strong 
obligation felt within him, which was felt by the apostle, 
will often express from him the same words (1 Cor. ix. 16) : 
" Necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is me, if I preach not 
the Gospel." Not a beggarly necessity, and the woe feared 
otherwise of perpetual want, but such a necessity as made 
him willing to preach the Gospel gratis, and to embrace 
poverty rather than as a woe to fear it. . . . 

But^ most of all, they are to be reviled and shamed, who' 
cry out with the distinct voice of notorious hirelings : that 
if ye settle not our maintenance by law, farewell the Gospel ; 
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than which nothing can be uttered more false, more igxuy- 
minioiiB, and I may say, more blasphemous against omr 
Saviour; who hath promised, without this oonditioii, both 
His H0I7 Spirit, and His own presence with His churdi to 
the world's end : nothing more &lse (unless with thw own 
mouths thej condemn themselyes for the unworthiest and 
most mercenaiy of all other ministers), by the experience of 
dOO years after Christ, and the churches at this day in 
France, Austria, Polonia, and other places, witnessing the 
contrary under an adverse magistrate, not a fitvourable; 
nothing more ignominious, levelling, or rather undervaluing 
Christ beneath Mahomet. For if it must be thus, haw can. 
any Christian object it to a Turk, that his religion stands 
by force only; and not justly fear from him this reply, — 
Youjs both by force and money, in the judgment of your 
own preachers ? This is that which makes atheists in the 
land, whom they so much complain of: not the want <^ 
maintenance, or preachers, as they allege, but the many 
hirelings and cheaters that have the Gosp^ in tiieir hajads ; 
hands that still crave, and are never satisfied. Likely 
ministers, indeed, to prodaim the &ith, or to exhort our 
trust in God, when they themselves will not trust Him to 
provide for them in the message whereon, ihey say. He 
sent than; but threaten, for want of temporal means, to 
desert it; calling that want of means, which is nothing else 
but the want of their own &ith : and would force us to pay 
the hire of building our faith to their covetous incredxQity! 
Doubtless, if God only be He who gives ministers to His 
church till the world's end; and though the whole Qospel 
never sent us for ministers to the schools of philosophy, but 
rather bids us beware of such '^ vain deceit," CoL ii. 8 (-which 
the primitive church, after two or three ages not remembering, 
brought herself quickly to confusion), if all the fnithful be now 
'^a holy and a royal priesthood" (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9), not excLaded 
from the dispensation of things holiest, after free election of 
the church, and imposition of hands, there will not want 
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ministers elected out of all sorts and orders of men, for the 
Gospel makes no difference from the magistrate himself to 
the meanest artificer, if God evidently favour him with 
spiritual gifts, as He can easily, and oft hath done, while 
those bachelor divines and doctors of the tippet have been 
passed by. Heretofore in the first evangelic times (and it 
were happy for Christendom if it were so again), ministers 
of the Gospel were by nothing else distiniruished from other 
Christians, but by their spiritual knowledge and sanctity of 
life, for which the church elected them to be her teachers 
and overseers, though not thereby to separate them from 
whatever calling she then found them following besides ; as 
the example of St. Paul declares, and the first times of 
Christianity. When once they affected to be called a clergy, 
and became, as it were, a peculiar tribe of Levites, a party, 
a distinct order in the commonwealth, bred up for divines in 
babbling schools, and fed at the public cost^ good for nothing 
else but what was good for nothing, they soon grew idle : 
that idleness, with fulness of bread, begat pride and per- 
petual contention with their feeders, the despised laity, 
through all ages ever since ; to the perverting of religion, 
and the disturbance of all Christendom. And we may 
confidently conclude, it never will be otherwise while they 
are thus upheld undepending on the church, on which alone 
they anciently depended, and are by the magistrate publicly 
maintained a numerous faction of indigent persons, crept for 
the most part out of extreme want and bad nurture, claim- 
ing by Divine right and freehold the tenth of our estates, to 
monopolise the ministry as their peculiar, which is free and 
oi)en to all able Christians, elected by any church. Under 
this pretence, exempt from all other employment, and en- 
riching themselves on the public, they last of all prove 
common incendiaries, and exalt their horns against the 
magistrate himself that maintains them, as the priest of 
Bome did soon after against his benefactor the emperor, 
and the presbyters of late in Scotland. Of which hireling 
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oraw, togetlier witk all tbe miflchie^ dineiisioiia, troufalei^ 
tran merely of their kindlingy Chnstendom mig^t soon rid 
henelf and be b*pp7» if Cbristians would but know their 
own dignity, their libertj; their adoption, and let it not ho 
wondered if I say, their sfniitnal prioBthood, whenkj tibjBy 
have all equally aooees to any ministerial fimction, wheBover 
called by their own abilities, and the church, though they 
never came near commencement or nniyenity. But while 
pToteetante, to avoid the due labour of understanding their 
own r^igion, are content to lodge it in the breast, or rather 
in the books, of a clergyman, and to take it thence by acn^ 
and mammoclcB, as he dispenses it in his Sunday's dole, they 
will be always learning and never knowing ; always in&nta; 
always either his vassalsy as lay papists are to their priests ; 
or at odds with him, as reformed principles give them soma 
light to be not wholly eonformable ; whence infinite distur- 
bances in the state, as they do, must needs follow. Thus 
mnch I had to say ; and, I sujipose, what may be enough 
to them who are not avariciously bent otherwise, touching 
the likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of the church ; 
than which nothing can more conduce to truth, to peace and 
all happiness both in Church and State. If 1 be not heard 
nor believed, the event will bear me witness to have spoken 
troth ; and I, in the meanwhile, have borne my witness, 
not out of season, to the church and to my oounlary. 
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TRiLCTS AFTER THE DEATH OF 

CROMWELL 



A LBTTEB TO A njJSSD GONCEANINO THB BUFTUBE OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 

THE BEADT AND EAST WAT TO ESTABLISH A FBEE COMMONWEALTH, AND 
THE EXCELLENCIES THEBBOF, COMPABED WITH TBE DAN0EB8 OF BV- 

ADMmnra kin«8HIP in this nation : a lettbb to oensbal monk. 



BBIBF NOnn upon A LATE BEBMON, TITLED "TBB FIAB OF GOD AHB 
THS KINO;" BT MATTHEW OBIFFITH, D.D., WHEREIN MANT NOTOBIOUI 
WBE8TINOS OF BCBIFTUBB AND OTHEB FALHDTIES ABB 0B8EBVED. 



[Scarcely was the great Protector dead, before it became clear 
that it needed his vigorous arm to hold in check the factions of the 
Bepublicans on the one hand, and to keep at bay the Boyalists on 
the other. The old parliamentary and military leaders, who had 
submitted to Cromwell's supremacy whilst he lived, began forthwith 
to intrigue against each other. The partizans of the Stuart dynasty 
succeeded in hoodwinking the Presbyterians, and secured their co- 
operation in the proposal to recall Charles the Second. Monk 
brought over a large part of the army to their side, and within two 
years the king was restored. It was with indignation and shame 
that Milton saw his fellow-countrymen again bow their necks to the 
yoke, and relapse into their old servitude. He forewarned them of 
the calamities they were bringing upon the nation, and earnestly 
implored them to pause in their downward course. The Tracts 
which he published at this time are marked with a solemn and 
dignified sorrow. He felt that the task was hopeless, and that his 
appeals were vain. Still he dared not keep silence. Like Cassandra^ 
he must utter his foreboding of impending evil, with the depressing 
consciousness that none would heed it. Whoever might fail in his 
duty, he at least would have the satisfaction of having done his 2)art. 
With a dignity and prescience, which are almost prophetic in their 
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toDe, he warned the English people that, '* though they now seem to 
be choosing them a captain back for Egypt/' they will ''soon repent, 
when they begin to find the old encroachments coming on little by 
little, which must necessarily proceed from king and bishop united in 
one interest ; and be forced to fight over again all that they have 
fought, and spend over again all that they have spent, but are never 
likely to attain thus far as we are now advanced to the recovery of 
our freedom, never to have it in possession as we have it now, never 
to be vouchsafed hereafter the like signal mercies and assistances of 
Heaven in our cause, if, by our ingrateful backsliding, we now make 
these f niitless. " The history of the next twenty-eight years furnished 
an emphatic commentary on these remarkable words, and the "Glo- 
rious Revolution of 1688" fulfilled his prophecy to the very letter. 
Meanwhile he could only utter words of unavailing warning, and he 
closes his ap|)eal to General Monk, by saying : — 

** However, with all hazard, I have ventured what I thought it my duty 
to »|H>ak in noason, and to forewarn my country in time. . . . Thus 
much I should perhaps have said, though I were sure I should have 
spoken only to trees and stones ; and had none to cry to, but with the 
pn>phet: *0 earth, earth, earth!' to tell the very soil itself what its 
Inhabitants are deaf to : nay, though what I have spoke should happen 
(which Thou suffer not, who didst create man free ! nor Thou next, who 
didst rodeoni ua from being the servants of men !) to be THE last words 

or OUR BX PI RING LIBKRTY.'* 

**The last words of our expiring liberty" they were, for that 
genomUon.] 
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OV 

TRUE RELIGION, HERESY, SCHISM, 

TOLERATION; 

JJXD 

WHAT MEANS MAY BE USED AGAINST THE GROWTH OF POPERT.* 



[The rapid spread of Popery in the reign of Charles the Second 
.greatly alarmed the English people, and at length gave rise to one of 
the most foolish of the many very foolish panics in our history. In 
the year before his death, Milton issued a small pamphlet on the 
subject, — the last of his published works. In it he claims an 
universal toleration for all Protestant sects, but would withhold it 
from the Romanists, on the twofold ground that their worship is 
idolatrous, and that their organization is political rather than reli- 
gious. He lays the chief stress of resisting the further progress of 
Popery, however, not on the State, but on the Church, and argues 
that the careful study of the Scriptures, the practice of mutual 
charity and forbearance amongst Protestants, and the reformation 
of our lives in accordance with the Word of God, will furnish the 
most efficient means of hindering the spread, and abating the dangers, 
of Pojjery.] 

TRUE RELIGION, HERESY, AND SCHISBL 

True religion is the true worship and service of Grod, 
learnt and believed from the Word of God only. No man 
or angel can know how God would be worshipped and served, 
unless God reveal it : He hath revealed and taught it us in 
the Holy Scriptures by inspired ministers, and in the Gospel 
by His own Son and HLs apostles, with strictest command 
to reject all other ti'aditions or additions whatsoever. Accord- 
ing to that of St. Paul : "Though we or an angel from heaven 
preach any other Gospel unto you, than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be anathema, or accursed.*' And 

* Published 1673. 
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Dent. iv. 2 : " Ye shall not add to the word which I com- 
mand jon, neither shall jon diminish aught from it" Rev. 
xxiL 18, 19 : '*If any man shall add. . . If any man 
shall take away from the words," &c. . . . And if all 
Protestants, as nniveraally as they hold these two principles, 
so attentively and religiously would observe them, they 
Would avoid and cut off many debates and contentions, 
schisms and persecutions, which too oft have been among 
them, and more firmly unite against the common adversary. 
From hence it directly follows, that no true Protestant can 
persecute, or not tolerate, his fellow-Protestant, though dis- 
senting from him in some opinions, but he must flatly deny 
and renounce these two his own main principles, whereoE 
tme religion is founded ; while he compels his brother from 
that which he believes as the manifest Word of Gk>d, to an 
implicit &ith (which he himself condemns) to the endanger- 
ing of his brother's soul, whether by rash belief or outward 
conformity : for " whatsoever is not of faith, is sin." 

I wiU now as briefly shew what is false religion or heresy, 
which will be done as easily : for of contraries the definitions 
must needs be contrary. Heresy, therefore, is a religion 
taken up and believed from the traditions of men, and addi- 
tions to the Word of God. Whence also it follows clearly, 
that of all known sects, or pretended religions, at this day 
in Christendom, Popery is the only or the greatest heresy : 
and he who is so forward to brand all others for heretics, 
the obstinate Papist, is the only heretic. Hence one of their 
own £unous writers found jiut cause to style the Romish 
church, ** Mother of error, school of heresy." And whereas 
the Papist boasts himself to be a Roman Catholic, it is a 
mere contradiction, one of the Pope's bulls, as if he should 
say, universal particular, a Catholic schismatic. For eatholio 
in Greek signifies universal : and the Christian church was 
so called, as consisting of all nations to whom the Gospel 
was to be preached, in contradistinction to the Jewish 
church, which consisted for the most part cf Jews only. 
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Sects may be in a true church as well as in a false, when 
men follow the doctrine too much for the teacher's sake, 
whom they think almost infallible; and this becomes, 
through infirmity, implicit faith j and the name sectary 
pertains to such a disciple. 

Schism is a rent or division in the church, when it comes 
to the separating "of congregations ; and may also happen to 
a true church, as well as to a false ; yet in' the true needs 
not tend to the breaking of communion, if they can agree in 
the right administration of that wherein they communicate, 
keeping their other opinions to themselves, not being des< 
tmctive to faith. The Pharisees and Sadducees were two 
sects, yet both met together in their common worahip of 
God at Jerusalem. But here the Papist will angrily demand. 
What 1 are Lutherans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, Socinians, 
Arminians, no heretics ) I answer, All tiiese may have some 
errors, but are no heretics. Heresy is in the will and choice 
professedly against Scripture; error is against the will, iiL 
misunderstanding the Scripture after all sincere endeavours 
to understand it rightly : hence it was said well by one of 
ihe ancients, ^'Elrr I may, but a heretic I will not be*" 
It is a human fhdlty to err, and no man is infallible here on 
earth. But so long as all these profess to set the Word of 
God only before them as the rule of fiiith and obedience ; 
and use all diligence and sincerity of heart, by reading, by 
learning, by study, by prayer for illumination of the Holy 
Spirit to understand the rule and obey it, they have done 
what man can do : God will assuredly pardon them, as he 
did the friends of Job ; good aud pious men, though much 
mistaken, as there it appears, in some points of doctrine. 
But some will say, with Christians it is otherwise, whom 
Gk>d hath promised by His Spirit to teach all things. Trus^ 
ftll things absolutely necessary to salvation : but the hottest 
disputes among Protestants, calmly and charitably inquired 
intO) will be found less than such. 
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TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

OOMFQiBD FBOM THB HOLT SORIFTUSB ALONS. 
( hi Two Boolka.) 



['*In the year 1823, Mr. Lemon, the Deputy-Keeper of the State 
Papers, when making his researches in the Old State Paper office, 
chanced to find, in one of the presses, a Latin manuscript, with the 
title Johannia Milton Angli de Doctrind Christiand, ex Sacris DuntaxxU 
Libria Petita. It was wrapped up in two or three sheets of printed 
paper, with a great many letters relating to the Popish plots of 1677-8, 
and the Rye House plot of 1683. The parcel also contained a com* 
plete and corrected copy of what are called Milton's State Letters, 
and the whole was enclosed in an envelope addressed To Mr. Skinner^ 
MercJianL" This manuscript proved, on examination, to be the 
System of Theology which Milton was known to have composed, 
but which had long been irretrievably lost. We need not stop to 
consider the evidence by which its authenticity and genuineness were 
established. Let it suffice to say that there can be no reasonable 
doubt of the fact that we have here, exhiuned from its long entomb- 
ment in the Kecord Office, a complete and elaborate Tlieological 
Treatise, the production of our great poet. 

The period of Milton's history at which this Treatise was com- 
posed, is a question of some importance. Have we here the crude 
and unmature opinions of his youth, which he subsequently found 
reason to recant, or have we the final results of his life-long studies? 
Those who are zealous for Milton's orthodoxy, adopt the former 
alternative. The Treatise contains so many doubtful speculations, 
and so many heretical doctrines, that we cannot wonder at the desire 
to antedate the period of its composition, and ascribe it to the 
immaturity of youth. 'For many reasons, however, this view seems 
untenable. The internal evidence is strongly against it. The style is 
that of his later years ; and many of the opinions advocated are those 
of which we find no trace in his earlier writings, but which are 
strenuously maintained in his subsequent ones. Again, he speaks of 
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the Treatise as being the result of long-meditation, and **& diligent 
perseverance for years." Its non-publication affords a further argu- 
ment for its having been written subsequently to the Restoration. He 
tells us, in the preface, that he designed it for publication. If in exis- 
tence during the Protectorate of Cromwell, when he enjoyed full liberty 
of thought and speech, why was it not given to the world as he 
intended it to be? The censorship of the press, and the stigma 
attaching to his name and opinions after the accession of Charles the 
Second, would fully account for its non-appearance then. The hand- 
writing of the manuscript affords a further reason for assigning it to 
his later years. There is no reason to believe that he employed an 
amanuensis before the loss of his sight, but in this manuscript the 
errors are just such as woidd be occasioned by writing from dictation 
without the corrections of the author, and it is written in three 
separate hands, — none of them his own, — probably those of his 
nephew, Elward Philips, and his daughters Mary and Deborah. If 
further evidence be needed, we may find it in the stately and dignified 
Dedication of the Treatise: — John Milton to all the Churches 
OF. Christ, and to all who profess the Christian Faith 

THROUGHOCTT THE WORLD: PeACE, AND THE RECOGNITION OF THR 

Truth, and eternal Salvation in God the Father, and in 
OUR Lord Jesus Christ. Milton, in his youth and early manhood, 
could hardly have spoken in this strain. In his old age, when 
Europe had been filled with his fame, he might have done so without 
impropriety. 

Against this overwhelming mass of evidence, it is urged, on the 
other side, that he speaks, in the preface, of having "entered u|K)n an 
assiduous course of study in hw youthy beginning with the books of 
the Old and New Testament," and to have proceeded in his investi- 
gations for years, till he had, in this Treatise, *'laid up for himself a 
treasure which would be a provision for hiB future life^ The passage, 
as a whole, seems to us rather to imply, not that he completed, but 
that he began the preparation of the work in early life, carried it 
forward through advancing years, and completed it after his retire- 
ment from public affairs, on the death of Cromwell, This supposition 
meets all the requirements of the case, is in accordance with the 
known facts' of his history, and tallies with the statements of Wood, 
Aubrey, and Toland. However desirous we may be to acquit Milton 
of the charge of heterodoxy in his old age, we conceive that the 
evidence, both internal and external, forbids our ascribing the com- 
pletion of this Treatise to any period prior to 1660, when he was in 
his fifty-second year, though he probably commenced it earlier. 

It is in two Books, which, together, form a large octavo volume. 
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The fint Book ia entitled, Of ihi Kmwledge of OotL It ooBskte 
of thirty-three chapters. The first six discum the nature of Gkid 
and the Dirine Decrees, then follow chi^em on Creation, Proid- 
denee, and Cknl's Goyemment of Men and Angels ; ohapters XL, XIL* 
andXlIL, treat of Sin and its Pnniahnent; chapters XIV. to XX VIL 
inclusive, are devoted to Bedemption and Justification, in their ran- 
ous aspects ; the Church, with its Ordinances, Grovemment, and Lawii^ 
•oeapy five chapters more ; the concluding chapter treats of the Seoand 
Advent, the Resurrection, and the Final Judgments 

The second Book is entitled, 0/ the Worship of God, Under the 
head of Worship, Milton includes the whole range oi cLntj, both 
human and divine, works of virtue as well as those of pietj. This ia 
characteristic of the man. In his view, life was to be one act of 
worship, and all service to be sacramental in its character* The 
distinction of affairs into secular and saored, had no plaoe in his 
theology. All things were to be alike sacred, and every duty dis* 
ohaiged as a religious act. Having in the first chapter defined good 
works to be ** thoae vohich we perform by the Spirit of God working te 
1M throuigh true faith, io the glory of Ood, the cutmired hope qf ealm* 
Hon, and the ediJicaUon of owr neighbour" he proceeds to treat of our 
Duties towards God, especially worship with its seasons and tonoL 
This occupies seven chapters. The following chapters discuss our 
INities toward Man, which are divided into three classes. 1. Ths 
duties of man toward himself, such as temperance, chastity, and 
diligence. 2. His private duties toward his neighbour, suxdi as family 
affection, mutual charity and forbearance, truthfulness in words, and 
honesty in actions. 3. Public duties as citisens and membos of 
flociety. ' Here the Book closes abruptly, as though unfinished. 

The general character of Milton's theology, his orthodoxies aad 
heterodoxies, have been so fully considered at the close of the 
Memoir, that we need not devote more space to this Treating 
beyond simply remarking on its intense Scripturalness. Not, indeed, 
that his conclusions are always Scriptural, but his arguments are to 
invariably. Where he fails, it is from misinterpretation of Scriptnta^ 
not from indifference to it. Many of the chapters are little more thaa 
eollections of texts arranged under their appropriate headings. Ia 
this respect it is a model system of theology.] 



ON BAimsM. 
Under the Grospeli the first of the sacntments, commonly 

so called, is BaPTISX, WHEEBIN THB bodies of BEUBVBBt 
WBO ENQAQB THEMSELVES TO PUBEVESS OF LIFE ABE IH- 
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XEBSED IN BUNNIKO WATEB, TO SIGNIFY THEIB BEOENEBA* 
TION BT THE HOLT SPIBIT, ANP THEIB UNION WITH ChBIST 

IN His death, bu&iai^ and besubbeotion. 

Of Believers. — ^Matt. xxvii 19; Mark xvi. 15, 16; Actg 
viii. 36, 37; Ephes. y. 26; 1 Pet. iii 21. 

Henoe it follows that infants are not to be baptized, inas- 
much as thej are incompetent to receive instruction, or to 
believe, or to ent^ into a covenant, or to promise or answer 
lor themselves, or even to hear the Word. For how can 
infants, who understand not the Word, be purified thereby, 
any more than adults can receive edification by hearing aa 
unknown language? For it is not that outward baptism^ 
which purifies only the filth of the flesh, that saves us, but 
^Hhe answer of a good conscience," as Peter testifies, of 
which infants are incapabla Besides, baptism is not merely 
a covenant, containing a certain stipulation on one side, with 
a corresponding engagement on the other, which in the case 
of an infiuit is impossible ; but it is ako a vow, and as such 
can neither be pronounced by infants, nor required of them. 

It is remarkable to what futile arguments those divines 
have recourse, who maintain the contrary opinion. They 
allege (Matt xix. 14) : '^ Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto Me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." It appears, however, that they were not brought 
to Him for the purpose of being baptized; (ver. 13) : "Then 
were there brought unto Him little children, that He should 
put His hands on them and pray;" neither did Christ bap 
tize them, but only put hands on them (ver. 15.) Matt. z. 
16 : " He took them up in His arms, put His hands upon 
them, and blessed them." Seeing, then, that they were 
neither brought to Christ to be baptized, nor, when received, 
were actually baptized by Him, it is impossible to admit the 
sophistical inference, that they were properly qualified for 
baptism; or, which is still more difficult to conceive, that 
not little children merely, but in&nts ai*e so qualified. 

For if competent to be baptized, they are competent on 
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the same groands to be partakers of the Lord*8 Supper. Let 
the church, therefore, receive infants which come to her 
after the example of Christ, with laying on of hands and 
benediction, but not with baptism. Again, they remind us 
that "o/'tfwcA w the kingdom ofheaven.^^ Is this to be under- 
stood of all, without distinction, or only of such as shall 
subsequently believe ? How perfectly soever God may know 
them that are His, the church does not know them ; what 
they are in the sight of God is one thing, what they are by 
church privilege is another. It must therefore mean of such 
in respect of simplicity and innocence ; whereas neither sim- 
plicity nor innocence, although they may be predicated of 
little children, can properly be attributed to infants, who have 
not as yet the faculty of reason ; neither does it follow, that 
because any one is an inheritor of the kingdom or heaven, 
he is, therefore, admissible to every religious sacrament ; or, 
that because he is included in the covenant, he has, therefore, 
the right of participating in such signs and seals of that 
covenant as demand the exercise of niature faith and reason. 
For the thing signified in the Supper of the Lord, appertains 
no less to infants than the thing signified in Baptism ; and 
yet infants are not admitted to the former rite, although 
they were admitted to the Passover, which held the same 
place under the former dispensation as the Lord's Supper 
in the present. Hence, we see how weak it is to reason 
as follows : — Baptism has succeeded to circumcision ; but 
infants were circumcised; therefore infants are to be bap- 
tized : seeing, that it is equally certain that the Lord's 
Su[)per has succeeded to the Passover, notwithstanding 
which, infants who were admitted to the latter rite are not 
admitted to the former. 

They argue again, that as it is said, " We were all bap- 
tized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea" (1 Cor. x. 2), 
infants must be included in the general expression. I 
answer, that '' all did eat the same spiritual meat, and did 
drink the same spiritual drink" (iiL 4): yet that infants 
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are not on this ground admitted to partake of the Lord's 
Supper. 

They lay much stress likewise on Gen. xviL 7 : ** I will 
establish My covenant between Me and thee, and thy seed 
after thee, ... in their generations." No one, however, 
will seriously affirm that this is to be understood of infants, 
and not of the adult posterity of Abraham in tlieir genera^ 
tionSj that is, successively. Otherwise, we must suppose that 
God intended to give the land also to infants (ver. 8), and 
that infants are commanded to keep the covenant (ver. 9). 
Again (Acts ii. 39): "The promise is unto you, and to your 
children, and to all afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call." Your children, that is, as they understand 
it, your infants, in other words, God calls those who cannot 
understand, and addresses those who cannot hear ; an inter- 
pretation which can only have proceeded from the infancy of 
reasoning. Had these commentators but read two verses 
further, they would have found it expressly stated, ihei/ that 
gladly received His word were baptized; whence it appears 
that understanding and will were necessary qualifications for 
baptism, neither of which are possessed by infants. So also 
(Actsviii. 37): ** If thou believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest" be baptized ; whereas infants, so far from believing 
with all their heart, are incapable of even the slightest degree 
of faith. With regard, however, to the text on which they 
insist so much. The promise is unto you and to your children^ 
if they had attended sufficiently to Paul's intei-pretation of 
this passage (Rom. ix. 7, 8), they would have understood 
that the promise was not to all seed indiscriminately, seeing 
it was not even to the seed of Abraham, according to the 
Jlesh, but only to the children of God, that is, to believers, 
who alone, under the Gospel, are the children of the promise, 
and are counted for the seed. But none can be considered 
believers by the church, till they have professed their belie£ 
To those, therefore, to whom it does not appear that the 
promise was ever made, the church cannot with propriety 
give the seal of the promise in baptism. 
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Again, they allege the analogy between baptism and oip- 
cumcision, which latter was performed on infants (Ool. ii 
11): "In whom alao ye are ciroumcised with the cireum- 
oision . made without hands, in putting off the body of the 
cons of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ ; buried with 
Him in baptism /* In the first place, there is no other 

analogy between being drcumoised and being buried unih 
Him in baptism, than that which exists among all sacra- 
ments by which the same thing is signified, the mode of sig- 
nification being different. But, secondly, why is it necessary 
tiiat things which are analogous should coincide in all points 9 
Of circumcision, for instance, women were not partakers; 
in baptism they are equally included with men, whether as 
being a more perfect sign, or a symbol of more perfect things. 
For circumcision, although ** a seal of the righteousness of 
fitith*' (Rom. iv. 11, 12), was such only to Abraham, who 
being uncircumcised had already believed, and to others who 
should believe in like manner ; not to his posterity, who in 
after times wei*e circumcised before they were of an age to 
exercise faith, and who, eonsequently, could not believe in 
the uncircumcision. To them it was a seal in the flesh, 
indistinctly and obscurely given, of that grace which was at 
some distant period to be revealed ; whereas baptism is a 
seal of grace already revealed, of the remission of sins, of 
sanctifi cation ; finally a sign of our death with Christ. 
Circumcision was given under the law and the sacrifices, 
and bound the individual to the observance of the whole 
law (Gb\. v. 3), which was a service of bondage, and a school- 
master to bring its followers to Christ; through baptism, on 
the other hand, we are initiated into the Gospel, which is a 
reasonable, manly, and, in the highest sense, free serviee. 
For under the law men were not merely bom, but grew up 
in&nis in a spiritual sense ; under the Gospel, in baptism, 
we are born men. Hence baptism requires, as from adults, 
the previous conditions of knowledge and faith ; whereas in 
oiroumoisiou ^1 conditions are omitted, ae unnecessary in the 
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oftse of servants, and impracticable in that of infants. Lastly, 
drcumcision was performed not only by the priests and Le- 
Yites but by the master of a family (Gen. xviL), by the 
mother (Exod. iv. 26), or by any other person, a surgical 
operator for instance; whereas baptism, according to our 
opponents themselves, can only be administered by a teaohet 
of the Gospel ; and eyen those who hold a wider opinion on 
the subject allow that it can only be performed by a believer, 
and by one who is neither a new convert, nor unlearned in 
the faith. To what purpose is this, unless that the person 
to be baptized may be previously instructed in the doctrines 
of the Gospel ¥ which in the case of an infant is impossible 
There is, therefore, no necessary analogy between circumci- 
sion and baptism ; and it is our duty not to build our belief 
on vague parallels, but to attend exclusively to the institu- 
tion of the sacrament itself, and regard its authority as 
paramonnt, according to the frequent admonition of our 
opponents themselves. 

They contend, however, that circumcision was 'Hhe seal 
of the righteousness of &ith" (Bom. iv. 11, 12); notwith- 
standing which in&nts were circumcised, who were incapa- 
ble of belief. I answer, as above, that it was indeed the 
seal of the righteousness of faith, but only to Abraham,' and 
to such as, after his example, believed, being yet uncircum'- 
fiised; in the case of infants it was a thing of entirely 
different import, namely, an outward and merely national 
consecration to the external service of God, and, by impli- 
cation, to the Mosaic form of worship, which was in due 
time to be ordained. 

Lastly, it is urged that the apostles baptized whole 
fitmilies, and consequently infants among the rest. The 
weakness of this argument is clearly shown by Acts viii. 
12 : " When they believed . . they were baptized, both 
men and women," infants not being included (xvi. 31-34) : 
" Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house: and they spake unto him the Word of the 
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Lord, and to all that were in his house : and he took them 
. . and was baptized, he and all his, straightway ; . . 
and he rejcnced, believing in God, with all his house." Here 
the expression, all his house, obviously comprehends only 
those who believed in his house, not infants: therefore those 
alone unto whom t/iet/ spake the Word of tfie Lord, and who 
believed, were baptized. The same is evident from chap. xL 
17: "Forasmuch, then, as God gave them the like gift as 

He did unto us, who believe " (xviiL 8): "Crispus 

. . believed on the Lord, with all his house; and many of 
the Corinthians hearing, believed, and were baptized" Even 
the baptism of John, which was but the prelude to that of 
Christ, is called "the baptism of repentance" (Jkfark i. 4); 
and those who came to it "were baptized, confessing their 
sins" (Matt. iii. 6) ; whereas infants are incapable either of 
repentance or confession. If, then, infants were not meet 
for the baptism of John, how can they be meet for the bap- 
tism of Christ, which requires knowledge, repentance, and 
faith, before it can be received 1 

Immersion. — It is in vain alleged by those who, on the 
authority of Mark vii. 4, Luke xi. 38, have introduced the 
practice of affusion in baptism instead of immersion, that to 
dip and to sprinkle mean the same thing ; since in washing 
we do not spi-inkle the hands, but immerse them. 

To signify their Regeneration. — John iii. 5 : " Except a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God;" that is if the omission proceed 
from wilful neglect. Acts xxii. 16: "Why tarriest thou? 
Arise and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord." 1 Cor. vi. 11: "But ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God." EpL v. 26 : « That 
He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the Word." Titus iii 5: "By the washing of 
regeneration." 

Union toith Christ in His DeaJth, Burial^ and Reawrrec^ 
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tia/i. — 1 Cor. xii. 13: "By one Spirit are we all l)aptized 
into one body." Gal. iii. 27: "As many of yon as have 
been baptized into Chinst have put on Christ.*' Rom. vi. 3 : 
" Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ wei'e baptized into His death ] therefore we are 
buried with Him by baptism into death." Coloss. ii. 12: 
^* Buried with Him in baptism." Hence it appears that bap- 
tism was intended to repi'esent figuratively the painful life 
of Christ, His death and burial, in which He was immersed, 
aa it were, for a season. Mark x. 38 : " Can ye be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with ? " Compare also 
Luke xii. 50. 

The Baptism of John was essentially the same as the bap- 
tism of Christ ; but it differed in the form of words used in 
its administration, and in the comparative remoteness of its 
efficacy. If it had not been virtually the same, it would 
follow that we had not undergone the same baptism with 
Christ, that our baptism had not been sanctified by the 
person of Christ; finally, that the apostles would have 
needed to be rebaptized, which we do not read to have been 
the case. In some respects, however, there was a difference ; 
for although both baptisms were from God, and both required 
faith and repentance, those requisites were less clearly pro- 
pounded in the one case than in the other, and the faith 
required in the former instance was an imperfect faith, 
founded on a partial manifestation of Christ, in the latter 
it was faith in a fully revealed Saviour. . . . Considering 
yet further that the baptism of John either did not confer 
gifts of the Spirit at all, or not immediately, it would appear 
to have been rather a kind of initiatory measure, or purifi- 
cation preparatory to receiving the doctrine of the Gospel, in 
conformity with the ancient Hebrew custom that all prose- 
lytes should be baptized, than an absolute sealing of the cove- 
nant; for this latter is the province of the Spirit alone. 
(1 Cor. xii. 13.) 

Hence it appears that the baptism of Christ, although 

X 
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not iiidLspcii.sablc, might, without impropriety, be superadded 
to the baptism of John. (Acts xix. 3, 5.) I have said not 
iudi.s{)ensable, inasmuch as the apostles, and manj others, 
api)ear to have rested in the baptism of John ', according to 
wliich analogy I should be inclined to conclude that those 
]3ei'sons who have been ba]>tized in infancy, and perhaps iu 
other respects irregularly, have no indispensable need of a 
^jecond baptism when anived at maturity; indeed, I should 
have been disposed to consider baptism as necesaanry for 
proselytes alone, and not for those bom in the church, if 
the apostle had not taught that baptism is not merely an 
initiatory rite, but a figurative representation of our death, 
burial, and resurrection with Christ. 

Previously to the promulgation of the Mosaic law, Noah's 
Ark was the type of baptism. (I Peter iii. 20-21.) Under 
the law it was typified by the cloud. (1 Cor. x. 2.) 
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